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THE INDUSTRIALIZATION OXFORD 
GILBERT 


Afternoon Meeting the Society, November 1946 


ETWEEN THE Cotswolds the north and the Berkshire Downs and the 

Chilterns the south lies vale which extends south-west north- 
east direction. The vale about miles wide the west, broadens 
north-east Oxford, and then fades away into the Fenland beyond Cam- 
bridge. There single name general use describe the vale, but 
American geographers have called Educational Lowland” and some- 
times Academic Lowland.” Professor Lobeck applied the term 
“Educational Lowland” the vale his ‘Physiographic diagram Europe,’ 
published 1923. The area certainly contains the two ancient Universities 
Oxford and Cambridge, well Bedford with its many schools. not 
suggested that the term Lowland” should generally adopted, 
but useful for the purpose this paper. 

Cambridge lies miles north London, the head the navigation 
the Cam, while Oxford miles west London, the commercial limit 
the navigation the Thames. Lines joining the two Universities and 
London form what almost equilateral triangle. Both Universities are 
therefore about the same distance from London, but happens that both 
are just far enough from the main railway lines running north and west from 
the capital enjoy measure inaccessibility. The author recent book 
has used these geographical circumstances account for what calls the 
“genteel aloofness” Oxford and Communications along the 
length the Academic Lowland are not good and, although the two Univer- 
sities are only about miles from each other, the railway journey between 
them via Bletchley takes not less than three and not more than four and three- 
quarter hours, while the road journey devious. The result that the 
two Universities are more detached from each other than they are from the 
capital. 


Bruce Truscot, ‘Red brick university,’ 
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Oxford situated about the same distance (60~70 miles) from the three 
ports London, Bristol, and Southampton, and from the industrial area 
Birmingham (Fig. 1). The city therefore central position, not only 
the Upper Thames Basin, but also the South England whole. The 
London-South Wales road crosses the 


Northampton 
Cambridge 


Bristol 


Southampton 


Figure The central position Oxford southern England 


road (A34) Oxford. This geographical position has helped the city play 
great part our national history. the eleventh century several important 
national assemblies were held Oxford: later centuries, Parliament met 
there frequently and during the Civil War the seventeenth century the city 
was the royalist capital. 

the two ancient Universities, Oxford has far the more advantageous 
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and strategic position the map England. Thus not surprising that 
Oxford enjoys the dignity being city and county borough, while her 
sister Cambridge market town, mere municipal borough, tucked away 
the edge distant East Anglia and the even remoter Fenland. Oxford 
also the senior University age and generally mentioned before her 
younger sister, spite the alphabetical order. 

useful consider Oxford very briefly relation the other towns 
the Thames. always stated the text-books, London grew the 
lowest easy crossing the Thames and London Bridge was built between 
the river gravels the two banks. pointed out less often that number 
towns are placed the lowest crossings the tributaries the Thames. 
Reading, Abingdon, and Oxford were established the lowest crossings the 
Kennet, the Ock, and the Cherwell respectively. Magdalen Bridge, Oxford, 
was built the lowest crossing the Cherwell place where gravels 
either side the river approach one another closest. The site Magdalen 
Bridge exactly similar those London Bridge and High Bridge, 
Reading. 

the Academic and parallel with the higher relief discon- 
tinuous series hills, sometimes called the Oxford Heights (Fig. 2). While 
these hills are not very high, only reaching 500 feet here and there, they are 
quite steep their northern sides. Oxford placed near the northern 
entrance gap through the hills. The Sandford gap, sometimes 
called, used the Thames after its junction with the Cherwell. 

Fig. shows the extent and street pattern the walled city, the heart 
Oxford. Within the medieval walls and including the castle area about 
acres which roughly rectangular. The town had defences before 1066 
and these were restored and strengthened soon after the Conquest. The castle 
and the mound were built 1071 the western end the Since the 
year 1100 there has been alteration the line the city wall, although 
was rebuilt different times and much the surviving work dates from the 
year 1371. There were four principal gates. The South gate was pulled down 
Wolsey, when Christ Church was the West gate was destroyed about 
1600, and the North and East gates were removed 1772. Minor gates were 
Little Gate the south wall and Smith Gate the north wall. worth 
noticing that two churches, both dedicated St. Michael, stood next the 
North and South gates, while churches dedicated St. Peter were built not 
far from the East and West gates. Three these four churches still survive, 
although St. Peter Bailey church (in the west) does not stand its original 
site. Medieval Oxford was city many churches (Fig. 3). 

clear that the old city within the walls was planned rectangular 
blocks early date, probably its foundation. The history the city’s 
foundation, perhaps the tenth century, complicated and controversial and 
cannot discussed here. From the centre Carfax word derived from 
quatuor furcas=four forks) there are four ways, North, South, East, and West. 
The symmetry the four ways and their branches each the main blocks 


route from the castle reached North Hinksey means four fords across the 
branches the Thames, and has been suggested that one these the ford from 
which the city takes its name. 
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suggests that the city was carefully planned. The modern street plan the 
walled city almost identical with that medieval times (Fig. 3). The only 
substantial change was made 1770 when New Road was constructed from 
Queen Street Botley Road. The moat the castle was then filled 
New Road was cut through the castle grounds. 
From the area inside the walls Oxford has expanded, gradually the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and with amazing rapidity the present 
century during the years between the wars, that what was once solely Uni- 
versity city and market town has now many the features industrialism. 
The city spires has also become city chimneys. The walled city 
to-day has been described the Quarter Cowley.” Before the war 
the hoardings used bear the words, Morris cars are made.” 


THE MEDIEVAL WALLED CITY 
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The most significant physical feature the site Oxford the great gravel 
river-terrace between the Thames and the Cherwell (Fig. 4). The length 
the bed gravel over miles from Carfax the south Summertown 
the north, and its average width mile. The gravel between and 
feet depth and rests Oxford Clay whose surface uneven. The 200-foot 
contour roughly outlines the extent the terrace, which rises summit 
210 feet and most about feet above the normal level the Thames. 
The terrace forms wide area almost uniform level and the Woodstock 
and Banbury Roads run northwards from the walled city. Below the level 
this terrace, which sometimes known the second Summertown terrace, 
are the gravels the first Northmoor terrace, only feet above the level 
the areas first-terrace gravel, which lie the south and south- 
west the walled city and are barely above the flood-level, have been givenup 
the dwellings the poorer classes; here the parish St. Ebbe’s. The 
city council cleared many Oxford’s slums with great vigour between the 
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wars, but some blighted and outworn streets still remain the neighbourhood 
St. Ebbe’s. 

the second terrace was probably well-drained ground and reasonably 
free from dense vegetation its natural state, formed suitable place for 
settlement. Water could easily obtained from the gravel sinking wells 
down the impervious clay. These were great attractions, but the site had 
the additional advantage being well protected water. The southern tip 
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Figure 


the terrace, which the walled city and its castle are placed, surrounded 
water all sides except the north. the south the main channel the 
Thames, the west its numerous branches, and the east the Cherwell 
made the terrace almost island. The extensive areas the city that consist 
alluvium can seen Fig. During times flood the present day 
the old city Oxford stands out island great lake which extends 
north-west along the Thames for 3-4 miles and north-east along the Cherwell. 
This well shown the remarkable Times photograph the floods 
December 1929 (Plate 15). The lower parts the city outside the walls are 
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still subject The level St. Thomas’s church floor (this church 
very near the railway stations) was raised 1825 because the church was often 
flooded. the nineteenth century the Great Western railway track was 
flooded from time time that was impassable for traffic. 1875 the 
rails were inches below the water. 1894 the floods cut the railway 
between the gasworks and the Abingdon communication from London 
was maintained horse vehicles from Radley station Oxford. The G.W.R. 
trains from the north were towed out Oxford station Bletchley, and 
reached Paddington way Willesden (L.N.W.R.). 


Oxford placed sufficient distance from London able dominate 
the region which surrounds it, region which, like the city, was entirely non- 
industrial until very recent date. From its foundation, Oxford was first 
merely one among several towns that had been established the tributaries 
the Thames. Places such Reading, Wallingford, and Abingdon were, 
like Oxford, important market centres road stations. 

was probably during the twelfth century that the change began which 
eventually differentiated Oxford from those other Thames valley towns. 
impossible give precise date for the beginning the University, but 
safe say that 1100 there was University and that 1200 had come 
into being. the course that century, and hungry-looking” 
youths were first seen together the porch St. Mary’s 
round the steps some entry listening teacher, older indeed than 
themselves, but almost poor, speaking enchanting words the mysteries 
heaven and earth.” From such beginnings these sprang University 
which became one the most famous Europe, and the city Oxford sur- 
passed the other Thames valley towns fame not size. satisfactory 
learn that lectures geography are among the earliest recorded; 1187 
Giraldus Cambrensis read publicly his Topographia Hiberniae three suc- 
cessive days audiences Oxford. 

The growth the University was accompanied times great strife 
between city and University. The greatest riot all was February 1355. 
the country there poured 2000 men carrying black flag and shout- 
ing ‘Havac, Havoc: Give quarter; smite hard, give good knocks.’ Sixty 
scholars were killed, the Chancellor himself shot at, and very many students 
grievously wounded and their houses pillaged.” For this the city was duly 
punished and the University acquired considerable powers over the city. 
fact, for nearly 500 years the University held the city more less sub- 
servience only during the last 100 years that the city has resumed 
its freedom and independence. 

The city did not grow fast; the built-up area did not expand far beyond the 
city walls for many centuries, except for ribbon development towards the 
north. The map the city 1835 (Plate shows only little expansion 
the east Magdalen Bridge and buildings north the Observatory the 
walled city contained the greater part the built-up area. 1801, the first 


About 2270 houses were affected the disastrous floods March 1947. 
Madan, ‘Oxford outside the guide-books,’ (1923). 
Madan, op. cit., 55. 
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The western approach. The railway bridge 
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census, Oxford had 12,279 inhabitants; was still small market town. 
1851 had doubled and held 27,000 people. Northward expansion followed, 
and that is, another years, had reached nearly 50,000 and had 
thus virtually doubled again. 

the present century, 1914, Oxford grew steadily but not rapidly. 
Fig. shows the considerable increase population which took place between 
the wars. The population the area within the present city boundaries 
(extended 1929) expanded from 67,000 1921 96,000 1939, 
increase over per cent. For the period alone the increase was 
19°7 per cent., higher percentage increase than any other conurbation 
Great Britain, except Bournemouth per cent.) and Watford per 


110 


thousands 


1930 1935 
Population City Oxford 1921 1945 
Figure 


cent.), although Doncaster per cent.) and Torquay per cent.) were 
close 1944 Oxford itself contained population over 100,000, 
and the population the continuous urban area, which sprawls beyond the 
city’s new boundaries, probably numbered between 115,000 and 120,000 
1945. The peak 107,000 the city itself was reached 1941 result 
wartime evacuation. 

The substantial increase population between the wars was mainly due 
the growth the motor industry. The firm Morris Garages began 
assemble parts motor cars Cowley, near Oxford, 1912. The Pressed 
Steel Company was established, also Cowley, 1926 produce steel 
motor car bodies. 1935 the firm Morris Motors, Ltd., were turning out 
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about all the cars annually made Great Britain. considering this 
figure must remembered that the Company’s activities are not 
centrated Oxford and the Cowley factory has continued function almost 
entirely assembly plant. speech made 1946, Sir Miles Thomas 
the Nuffield Organisation was reported have described Cowley 
spiritual hub the car industry.” 


The Walled City 


Developed Area 175! 


South 


Figure Oxford 1751 


The fact that Oxford has become one the larger settlements southern 
England. Outside Greater London and south line from Severn mouth 
the Wash, considerably surpassed size only nine other urban areas. 
has become large industrial town. Its old character has been materially 
changed. 

What does the growth population mean terms the area built over? 
Oxford has developed from its original cramped site the southern tip the 
gravel terrace. This physical growth can best explained series three 
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maps. Fig. map the walled city and the built-up area 1751, based 
Isaac Taylor’s map that date, and shows Oxford the midst rivers 
and marshes; there had been very little development outside the walls. 
According Taylor’s map there were only 1814 houses Oxford with 
population 8292; 1751 Oxford was small town surrounded number 
ancient villages, which are now within the boundaries the modern city. 


The Walled City 
Developed Area 1900 


Fig. shows the expansion the built-up area Oxford 
contained citizens. There had been considerable development north- 
wards the Victorian era. Jericho grew industrial suburb, north- 
west the walls, after the University Press had established their works 
Walton Street 1830. the second half the nineteenth century Univer- 
sity dons were allowed marry and they built great houses along the Wood- 
stock and Banbury Roads. considerable amount building also took place 
the east and south-east Magdalen Bridge, the gravel terrace (second 
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terrace) which extends for nearly mile towards Southwards, New 
Hinksey had come into being, and westwards the city had spread the 
alluvial plain beyond the railway stations, which had been built the early 
Nevertheless, Oxford was still surrounded number small and 
reasonably compact villages—the Wolvercotes, the Headingtons, Cowley, and 
the Hinkseys. 


Between the wars the increase the built-up area was greater than the 


The Walled City 
Developed Area 1918 
Developed 1919-39 


Figure The development Oxford 1919-1939 


previous forty years (Fig. 8). Old Oxford was surrounded great red rash, 
marked solid black this map. Between 1919 and 1939 about 3000 houses 
were built the Council within the city’s boundaries and over 6600 
private enterprise, total nearly 10,000 houses. The principal area 
expansion has been east the Cherwell. Here the large suburban area 
Cowley, still separated from the older suburban settlement known St. 
Clements patch Oxford Clay. The three Headingtons are now virtually 
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amalgamated. Thus, the east the Cherwell there are the three suburban 
areas Headington, Cowley, and St. Clements, the process being joined 
into one built-up area and containing about half the city’s total population. 
Between 1919 and 1939 extensive building operations also took place north 
Summertown, and the Wolvercotes were joined Summertown and the old 
North Oxford. Considerable development also occurred Botley, outside 
the city’s western boundary. 

The extent the urban area Oxford can seen Fig. which based 
the sheets the Land Utilisation Survey Britain. The parts the 
L.U.S. map which are coloured red (“land agriculturally unproductive”) and 
mauve etc.”) have both been marked black, generalized, and 
reduced. Because has generally been impossible build the alluvium, 
most which liable flood, the built-up area Oxford has curious shape 


OXFORD 


MB Magdalen Bridge 
Figure 


and resembles the spokes wheel radiating from Carfax. Unfortunately, 
there has been some building only just above the alluvium recent 
years. The spokes are separated the valleys the Cherwell and the 
Thames and the lack bridges results the traffic congestion Magdalen 
Bridge. interesting compare Oxford with the more compact shape 
Cambridge, drawn the same scale and the same method. 


What geographical advantages did Oxford possess for the rapid growth 
heavy industry? had raw materials for industry and local source 
power. The success the motor industry must attributed the initiative 
and ability its founder, William Morris, now Lord Nuffield. Its location 
Oxford purely fortuitous. the industry had been started Bletchley 
Didcot, presumably would have prospered has done Oxford. Detroit 
provides another example the accidental location motor industry; its 
development there was also due more the genius one man than 
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geographical circumstances. Nevertheless, Oxford does possess certain 
advantages for transport. The simple facts its central position the 
south England and its short and easy routes communication with three 
great ports are its most significant natural advantages. 

This natural nodality, which has facilitated Oxford’s recent growth, has 
always been latent possibility and nearly brought industry early 1865. 
that year the Great Western Railway proposed build carriage and 
wagon works acres ground behind the station. The level the 
ground was raised feet, the land was subject flood. The city was 
eager see the project completed and offered lease the land the Com- 
pany. The University opposed the erection the factory but the directors 
decided construct the works Oxford spite offers land from the 
towns Reading, Abingdon, Banbury, and Warwick. The proposal was 
fiercely attacked The Times (25 August 1865), which described the scheme 
“‘a magnificent blunder” and preposterous choice” and urged that the 
works built Abingdon, place which the sleeping decay 
superannuated county town, would welcome the manufacturing population 
which the University dreads. adopting the Abingdon site, the 
Directors would lose nothing, they would save large expense, and the 
same time escape what must the unwholesome imputation disfiguring 
ancient and beautiful city and damaging the interests national University.” 

Punch September 1865) brought out cartoon which ridiculed the Com- 
pany’s plan (Plate and also article entitled Great Western Vandals 
and Oxford” which consists dialogue between two persons, one whom 
apparently director the G.W.R. and puts utility above hevery- 
thing.” states: set our factory Hoxford the University’s 
the Colleges, and turn the biggest into terminus. The more we’re 
abused for going desecrate that Hoxford monkey, the more we’re deter- 
mined carry hout.” The city itself was placarded with posters favour 
the proposed factory and attacking the University, The Times, Mr. John 
Walter, and Professor Goldwin Smith. One poster complained tradesmen 
suffering long vacation, when pockets are empty and streets deserted for 
nearly half the year.” 

Eventually the idea building the carriage works Oxford was dropped 
and new factory was built Swindon. drawing surpliced don throw- 
ing G.W.R. workman into the outer abyss from Oxford the clouds, and 
entitled “Jove hurling Vulcan out heaven,” circulated the city. When, 
1912, the firm Morris Garages began assemble parts motor cars 
Cowley, miles south-east Carfax, the fact aroused national concern. 
Within twenty-five years large industry was established the outskirts 
the ancient city; its arrival had been scarcely noticed. 

distribution map the places origin the recent industrial immi- 
grants the city has already been published the (Geogr. 103 
(1944) 53). This map shows that 1936 less than per cent. all the 
adult male insured workers Oxford were not natives the city. About 
per cent. the immigrants came from places within few miles Oxford, 
while Wales contributed per cent. the total number. About per cent. 
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the immigrants came work the motor industry and more than half the 
workers that industry were immigrants. 


The city performs four main functions; taken historical order these are, 
first trading and market town, second the seat University, third 
goal for tourists, and lastly the home large industries. The occupations 
the citizens can examined under these four groups. The first and oldest 
occupations are those concerned with trade and commerce. Oxford has long 
been the market and financial centre for large region. According Industry 
Table for 1931, just under 6000 persons were employed commerce and 
finance the city, including those employed banks, insurance offices, and 
shops. 

The second group occupations concerned with the University. Before 
the war there was floating population about 4600 undergraduates (3750 
men, 850 women); Michaelmas term 1946 there were 6280 (5290 men, 990 
women). Just the total population the city has increased, have the 
annual matriculations the University. Matriculation means the formal 
enrolment persons the register (matricula) the University and the 
most useful measuring rod its size and growth (Fig. Between 1600 and 
1675, matriculations Oxford averaged about 300 year; there was slump 
during the Civil War and only two men matriculated 1648. Matriculations 
remained below 250 year during the eighteenth century, but there was 
upward trend from about 1810 and again from 1860. 1860 the matricula- 
tion rate was about 400 per annum and the rate had doubled 800 
period forty years. the following forty years the annual matriculation 
rate men only nearly doubled again; the actual number 1939 was 1724 
(including women). Women were first matriculated 1920, and about 
300 women are matriculated each year. The numerical expansion the 
University must remembered when the question the use land the 
city considered. 

Between the wars there was great increase the number resident 
graduates, from 850 1921 1640 1937. The doubling the resident 
graduates important the city, because many them are resident for the 
greater part the year. 1936 the colleges employed over 1100 servants. 
The colleges are used vacation various bodies for conferences; 1936 
less than residential conferences were held the colleges, which this 
way perform valuable national service. clear that the University, the 
colleges, and the teaching profession generally are source revenue the 
city and the trading community. Nevertheless must remembered that 
the modern undergraduate poor like his medieval predecessors. The gilded 
youth has disappeared, and the University cannot accused being 
sanctuary for privileged class. The fact that, 1939, per cent. the 
undergraduates were receipt grants and that per cent. those with 


The graph based, permission, Dr. Venn’s graph his 
tions Oxford and Cambridge, Oxford and Cambridge Review, No. 
(1908). Dr. Venn took the total matriculations for the five years about each year, and 
calculated average for each year from these totals, thus smoothing out the curve 


the actual annual matriculations. His graph has been brought date the same 
method and then generalized. 
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homes the United Kingdom came from elementary schools makes plain 
that the University serves the whole nation and that its problems are national 

Thirdly, there the tourist industry, but difficult produce exact 
figures either the number tourists who come Oxford see the ancient 
buildings the University city the persons employed this traffic. The 
tourist industry the country whole has been sadly neglected the past, 
although great potential value Britain and could bring her least 
£100,000,000 year. Oxford, elsewhere, the tourist industry needs 


Matriculations the University Oxford 1570-1945 
Women are not included this graph; they were first matriculated Oxford 1920 


Figure 


more encouragement and support, and the Oxford Publicity Board does its 
utmost foster the movement tourists the city. Oxford very short 
good-class hotel accommodation. One its largest hotels, the Clarendon 
the Cornmarket, eighteenth-century house attractive appearance, has 
been bought multiple store and longer used hotel. destroy 
the Clarendon would act wanton folly, conveniently placed 
near the centre the city. The hotel now used Government Depart- 
ments offices. The table gives approximate idea the amount 
good-class hotel accommodation number English towns. realized 
that the criterion adopted, the number hotels and bedrooms listed the 
Handbook the Automobile Association, not perfect; good hotels exist 
which are not listed the A.A. Handbook, but the story told the table 
essentially true. 
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Starred hotels selected towns: A.A. Handbook 1939-40 


Town Population Starred Total Bedrooms 

Oxford (104 ‘without 


The A.A. Handbook for 1945 did not include the Clarendon and listed only 
213 bedrooms the six Oxford hotels which are starred. Oxford’s present 
position hotel accommodation, the number starred bedrooms taken 
fair measure, inferior that pre-war Bath, Stratford-on-Avon, 
Leamington, Cambridge, Exeter, and even Hereford and Salisbury. will 
noted that York, the great tourist centre the North, had only 177 starred 
bedrooms 1939, and was therefore worse served than The 
industrial towns Burnley and Warrington are added for comparison. 

For variety reasons there now great shortage lodgings Oxford. 
Before the war lodgings were plentiful; they were used undergraduates 
term and tourists the vacations. Undergraduate lodgings have almost 
disappeared from the centre the city, serious matter for the University 
and loss the tourist industry. 

The tourist trade would also benefit the reconstruction the repulsive 
railway stations and the improvement the whole western approach the 
city. large area lying west the castle, most which was formerly occupied 
the monasteries Rewley and Oseney, has never been planned 
whole since the dissolution those religious foundations. The area urgently 
requires drastic reconstruction, because the traffic terminals which now 
occupy are longer adequate for city which has grown rapidly during 
the past twenty-five years. The main western entry Oxford road passes 
under railway bridge which has been called Arc Triomphe.” 
This bridge low (headway, feet inches) that special buses have 
built order pass under it. Both the railway stations are close this bridge 
and are equally unworthy the city they serve. The L.M.S. station, recently 
described “‘hardly above the rank prairie shack,” was opened 1851: 


“Accommodation Oxford after the war,”’ unsigned article Oxford Magazine, 
(1944-45) described the statistics Oxford hotel accommodation. 
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was built Messrs. Fox and Henderson the principle the Crystal 
Palace,” according Victorian guide-book Oxford published 
Slatter. The announced, October 1946, their intention recon- 
struct and enlarge their Oxford station (built 1852). The bus terminus 
and the main car park the city are Gloucester Green, not far outside the 
north-western end the walled city. Gloucester Green, once the site 
the city gaol and later the cattle market, squalid and hideous the 
stations. The entrances all these traffic terminals (railway stations, bus 
terminus, and car park) are difficult and dangerous. 

Oxford one the principal attractions for tourist visitors Britain. The 
ninth and latest edition Baedeker’s ‘Great Britain’ (1937) names Oxford 
first its list British towns have preserved unusual number 
their old buildings” (p. xxxi), and pp. stated that 
perhaps the whole more attractive than Cambridge the ordinary 
visitor but both should visited possible.” The first edition ‘Great 
Britain’ (1887) included the same sentence but added that “‘the traveller 
therefore recommended visit Cambridge first, omit altogether 
cannot visit The early Murray guides are even more enthusiastic than 
Baedeker and John Murray’s ‘Handbook for travellers Oxfordshire’ 
(1894) stated that architectural beauties Oxford certainly 
exceed those any other city the British islands, and perhaps also the 
continent, with the single exception During the war the Germans 
made the so-called Baedeker raids Exeter, Bath, York, and Norwich, and 
Oxford’s escape from the enemy’s bombs was indeed remarkable. Oxford 
becomes over-industrialized and thus loses its charm and character, the 
tourist trade will adversely affected. The claims tourist traffic are too 
often forgotten any discussions the location industry. 

Lastly, the manufacturing industries the city must considered. There 
are the University Press with goo employees, more than three times great 
the number employed years ago, the boat-building industry with over 130 
employees normal times, about 100 whom are employed the firm 
Salters, and Frank Cooper’s marmalade factory with about 100 employees 
peace-time. Other light industries include Lucy and Company’s Eagle 
Iron Works with 600 employees Walton Well Road and John Allen and 
Son’s Steam Plough Works Cowley with 300 employees. All these con- 
cerns, two which are mainly dependent the presence the University, 
are now dwarfed the Nuffield Organisation and the Pressed Steel Com- 
pany. These two firms together employed about 6000 persons 1931 and 
about 10,000 1936. the total insured population Oxford before the 
war, about per cent. were employed these two industries alone. Their 
peak figure employees during the war was 17,000, and this had fallen below 
12,000 early 1946; nearly half this total worked the Pressed Steel Factory, 
which now the largest separate concern, the Nuffield Organisation 
Oxford does not consist Morris Motors only. addition the Morris 
Motors factory Cowley, the Nuffield Organisation has the Osberton 
Radiators factory, employing over 1200 workers, off the Woodstock Road 
north Oxford. This factory placed residential neighbourhood and 
many the employees have long daily journey work. 
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The employees the two large firms not all reside inside the city 
boundaries. daily journey Cowley the Woodstock Road factory, 
sometimes many miles, made large number workers. According 
Oxford from neighbouring villages and towns car bicycle train 
from places far afield Banbury and Reading. considerable number 
came from small towns like Witney, Thame, Bicester, all more than miles 
from Cowley, while high proportion workers made 5-mile daily journey 
work. These facts are still true and can said that the problems the 
industrialization Oxford are regional character and are not confined 
the city. 

Industry Oxford badly balanced. per cent. the insured 
population are employed one industry, slump that industry would 
disaster Oxford. actual fact the motor industry Oxford before the 
war had high percentage seasonal unemployment, high per cent. 
bad month, and these fluctuations employment were serious matter 
for the whole city. Oxford was accustomed seasonal unemployment the 
past, was marked feature the long vacations the years when the 
city was more dependent the University than now. Moreover the 
motor industry mainly employs young and middle-aged male workers and 
normally has little work either for older men for women. Thus there 
further lack balance Oxford’s industrial From 1933 onwards 
the Pressed Steel Company tried meet this problem undertaking the 
production refrigerators, introducing more variety into local industry. 


Fig. 11, land-use map Oxford 1943, has been generalized from infor- 
mation kindly supplied Mr. Riddell, the City Engineer and Surveyor. 
This map shows eight classifications only and its limitations are realized. For 
instance, land used for residential purposes not differentiated from land 
used for business purposes. These two categories occupy about 2900 
Oxford’s total area 8438 acres, while the various classes open spaces 
cover another 1100 acres. There are acres graveyards and 470 acres are 
used roads. The map brings out the fact that the city roughly divided 
into north-south strips. the west are the Thames and its meadows; 
inside the city boundaries less than 160 acres are occupied rivers and 
canals and large acreage liable flood. Next comes the blighted area 
stations, gasworks, and St. Ebbe’s, and then the commercial area Corn- 
market, the main shopping centre Oxford. Then there the large 
sity area both sides the High Street. Educational bodies, hospitals, and 
other institutions cover much 1250 acres the city, one-seventh its 
total area. The Cherwell valley succeeded the residential areas east 
Magdalen Bridge and finally the factories Cowley. Large industries and 


survey the social services the Oxford district,’ vol. pp. (1938). 

Sir Patrick Abercrombie has commented this state affairs: vulnerable 
the town built round rapidly expanding industry subject seasonal fluctuation 
employment, which gives work only young men and located without reference 
any economic factors; development this type (such occurred Oxford) must 
avoided all costs the London Region,” ‘Greater London plan,’ 51, London, 
1945. 
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Public Utility undertakings cover 400 acres the city. the district east 
the Cherwell, now containing half Oxford’s citizens, was not planned 
whole with adequate shopping centres, its population compelled cross 
Magdalen Bridge and pass down the High Street reach the multiple shops, 


CITY OXFORD 
LAND USE 1943 


Residential and business areas 
Common land .open spaces 
and allotments 


Grave yards 


Educational bodies, hospitals and 
other institutions 


Large industries and public utility undertakings 
Land not included above that Lable flood 
Early development unlikely 

Land still remaining for urban development 


Figure 


town hall, stations, and four the six cinemas. traffic census taken 1938 
showed that over 19,200 bicycles and 16,700 other vehicles crossed the bridge 
the daylight hours one day, this being the highest concentration pedal 
cycle traffic Britain. The old shopping centre Cornmarket far too 
small for the needs the whole city and always overcrowded. recent 
visitor Oxford commented that was relief walk along Oxford Street 
(London) the shopping hours, after having struggled along Cornmarket, 
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Oxford.” The map shows that land suitable for building within the city 
boundaries now amounts 600 acres only. Probably not more than 3000 
more houses can provided within the city itself, and yet there was waiting 
list 4850 applicants for houses October 1946. 

Between the wars Oxford not only became industrialized but also renewed 
its old function national centre communications. already explained, 
two trunk roads intersect Oxford. The construction the Northern By- 
pass, finished 1935, relieved the centre the city much through traffic, 
but the outer by-pass roads round the city should completed soon 
possible. This will involve the construction new bridge across the 
Thames south Oxford, which will relieve Magdalen Bridge, Carfax, and 
the High Street. 


There has been almost complete lack control over the modern develop- 
ment Oxford. has been stated that within miles Carfax every possible 
mistake has been committed. the years between the wars, especially the 
there was clear and far-sighted policy about the future plan 
Oxford. The half Oxford which lies east the Cherwell was never con- 
sidered whole. Cowley had been planned separate entity, twin 
towns like Warwick and Leamington might have come into This was 
not attempted, nor was there any real attempt integrate Oxford into one 
city. Oxford has become, the Minister Town and Country Planning said 
the House Commons May 1946, overcrowded” and 
Mr. Silkin added that only made function satis- 
factorily considerable amount dispersal.” Sir Patrick Abercrombie, 
his ‘Greater London plan 1944’ (1945), stated that Oxford was 
industrialized” (p. 166), and named Oxford, Reading, and Luton three 
towns where industrial growth should banned” (p. 53). also 
made the suggestion that Didcot would industry that might 
otherwise settle Oxford” (p. 166). Yet was only late 1945 that the 
Oxford City Council appointed Town Planning Consultant and commis- 
sioned Mr. Thomas Sharp with the task preparing master plan for the 
development the city, plan which now anxiously awaited. unfor- 
tunate that was not asked make plan for the whole Oxford region, but 
perhaps such plan will made later addition his plan for the city. 

the industrialization Oxford continued still further during the 
post-war years the size the city restricted? the University 
city submerged expanding industrial area? These questions were 
raised early 1946 when the Nuffield Organisation and the Pressed Steel 
Company sent two letters the Oxford City Council the subject. The 
letter from the Nuffield Organisation pointed out that more houses were 


interesting proposal this nature was made recently The Builder, 171 (1946) 
157. was here suggested that Oxford should divided into two towns, separated 
green belt covering about 700 acres, and that the new Cowley should receive all the 
normal services and amenities town and become independent old Oxford. The 
proposed boundary between the two towns was described detail, and, was 


placed some distance east the Cherwell, the whole Headington was included 
old Oxford. 


Hansard, May 1946, col. 1089. 
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needed for additional workers the Cowley factory Morris Motors, Ltd., 
was expanded and went say that insufficient supply labour 
the Oxford area would mean the curtailing the activities the Organisa- 
tion’s factories elsewhere, and rather than envisage this the Organisation 
would have consider the complete removal its works from Cowley.” The 
Council was asked consider the creation what were called 
outside Oxford order avoid the spoliation the district,” 
and target 1000 houses year was Organisation wished 
able “determine its future plans relation the location its 
factories Britain and the extent which factories needed provided 
elsewhere the Commonwealth.” appears that the two firms together 
desired increase 4000 employees, which would have meant additional 
homes for least 25,000 persons and probably more—about quarter 
Oxford’s present population. was considered that the letters raised 
questions national policy, the Council sought the advice Whitehall 
the general problems arising from the proposals made the industrial 

Early June 1946, Mr. Lewis Silkin went Oxford meet members 
the Oxford City Council and their officers, representatives the University, 
and the industrialists. report the conference was eventually published 
and later the City Council whole approved the Minister’s view, 
expressed the conference, that was desirable nor practicable 
build new town sufficiently distant from Oxford not dependent 
house additional workers for the two chief industries, Morris Motors 
and Pressed Steel. The Council also endorsed the view the Minister 
all possible steps taken endeavour prevent the population for 
which Oxford the natural centre from increasing.” 

The Minister, after showing “the difficulties meeting the legitimate 
requirements the industries regard housing additional workpeople,” 
went discuss alternatives, the possibility one the 
industries moving development area and being replaced Oxford 
number lighter industries, thereby ensuring more balanced production 
and development.” also asserted that Government was tremendously 
interested the welfare Oxford, which had tradition, charm, history 
that must maintained and fostered” and went state that his own 
Oxford was made endeavour safeguard one the country’s 
most precious heritages.” 

The Nuffield Organisation announced the conference that, “as result 
further consideration which they had been able give the matter,” they 
were the opinion that approximately its present number employees 
would suffice for the future and the Pressed Steel Company was able slightly 
reduce its requirements 2000 additional About the suggested 
removal the works, Miles Thomas now said that there would grave 
difficulties doing so, though would means impossible long- 
term operation, properly planned.” result the conference, was 
arranged that officials the Government Departments concerned would 


Quotations this paragraph are taken from the published City Minutes the 
Council the City Oxford, February 1946, pp. 200-1, para. 
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Phot. Aerofilms, Ltd. 
Vertical view Carfax and central Oxford 


Phot. Charles Brown 
The walled city Oxford east Carfax 


Phot. Aerofilms, 14 
11. Houses and converging roads east Magdaleh Bridge 


Phot. Aerofilms, 

10. The old city Oxford west Magdalen Bridge 
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undertake discussions with the two firms see whether their needs could 
met otherwise than the provision additional houses for their workers 
Oxford and district.” 

may asserted that Oxford’s past and future development purely 
local concern. Such suggestion can countered three arguments. 
the first place, Oxford’s recent history example what occurred 
many other towns this country between the wars. Urban sprawl, ribbon 
development, overcrowded streets, danger the roads, destruction 
beauty are the price paid Oxford and many places England for lack 
planning. Oxford single case general problem which needed, but 
did not receive, firm national decision. 1936, Oxford shared with 
Coventry and Luton the first place the most prosperous town Britain, 
according the ‘Marketing survey the United Kingdom.’ Certainly 
boom city between the wars, and, result the princely 
benefactions made Lord Nuffield, the University shared the city’s 
prosperity. But mere material prosperity not enough; was not enough 
ensure that growing city was properly planned and may bring almost 
many problems may unemployment. Oxford shows that prosperous 
well distressed areas have their trials. 

Secondly, the case Oxford, whose physical difficulties were not under- 
stood until comparatively recently, emphasizes the need for more geographical 
research into urban questions, which hitherto have been too much the special 
preserve architects. Urban Land Use Survey all the towns 
Britain would give results valuable those provided for rural areas 
Professor Dudley Stamp’s Land Utilisation Survey. complete set urban 
land use maps, designed common and simple generalized pattern with 
accompanying monographs, should made independent geographical 
organization, rather than government department the professional 
town-planners who are mostly architects. 

the third place, the future Oxford matter national, imperial, and 
even world concern. The city known and beloved the Dominions and 
the United States America; least towns the U.S.A. are named 
after Oxford and there are Oxfords Canada and New Zealand. More 
than 2000 Rhodes scholars have worked Oxford: the 30,000 graduates 
the University are scattered over the whole world. The historic city still 

among the most beautiful Britain and Europe, especially since many 
her rivals have been scarred war. hoped that Oxford’s recent 
history will not repeated Cambridge, yet comparatively unspoiled 
industry. The two University towns Oxford and Cambridge together are 
unique part Britain’s cultural heritage, and the duty the whole 
nation restrain industry from laying hands too heavily upon them, and 
spare them, far may be, from the tumult modern traffic. 
The photograph reproduced Plate taken the President Trinity 
College, shows the only view Oxford which the same was century 
ago. The City with her dreaming spires” and without her brick 
the above three paragraphs are taken from the published City 
Minutes the Council the City Oxford, July 1946, pp. 560-1, para. 1487. 
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suburbs and factories can still seen from Elsfield. Vigorous action now 
needed make Oxford more workable relieving her streets their present 
turmoil. the same time constant vigilance necessary save her loveliness 
for posterity. ‘Those two great causes, the city workable and the city beautiful, 
must prevail, not only Oxford but all the historic towns and cities 
Britain. 


DISCUSSION 


Before the paper the (The Rt. Hon. RENNELL said: 
Mr. Gilbert well known the Society for his contributions the 
Reader Human Geography Oxford and has made particular study 
the serious problems that Oxford raises centre academic learning and 
also growing, not fully grown, industrial centre. need say more 
introducing Mr. Gilbert and his paper. 


Before reading the paper printed above, Mr. Gilbert thanked Mr. Riddell, 
the City Engineer and Surveyor the City Oxford, and the staff his Town 
Planning Department for their help providing him with material. The paper was 
followed discussion. 

The Rt. Hon. Viscount SAMUEL: Mr. President, presume you have done 
the honour calling upon open this discussion because happen 
one the trustees the Oxford Preservation Trust, which was founded 
more than twenty years ago endeavour fulfil those particular objects 
which Mr. Gilbert commented his admirable lecture. During the war the 
Oxford Preservation Trust appointed special committee, which became 
Chairman, consider the future planning Oxford. presented two reports 
embodying many the ideas which have been laid before you Mr. Gilbert. 
The City Council endorsed most the committee’s proposals, and appointed 
Mr. Thomas Sharp consultant planning officer prepare scheme. That 
scheme has been prepared and will soon published. There the matter stands 
the moment. Everyone Oxford determined that the city shall not 
allowed become highly industrialized, second Coventry perhaps quarter 
million inhabitants, with the University submerged the busy centre 
vast industrial town. 

Looking the future, several outstanding probabilities can foreseen. 
the first place, the University itself will probably grow. There vastly in- 
creasing demand this country for University education and very large addi- 
tional funds are being devoted it; the admissions the University could 
doubled there would still applicants, both men and women, who would 
unable find accommodation. The maximum number for healthy college 
estimated from 250 300; and few the existing colleges wish expand 
their numbers greatly. Probably shall see the next generation movement 
for the establishment additional colleges Oxford, and sites will have 
found for them. 

important feature which has been greatly neglected the past. 
With the age cheap and safe air travel about dawn, the movement 
travellers, especially from America Europe, likely grow large pro- 
portions. Many these tourists will come England, and they will wish 
visit Oxford. They will have provided for. 

The University has tried make provisions for the future, and within the 
last two years has acquired, partly gift and partly purchase for the 
£100,000, great estate square miles immediately adjoining the city the 
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Phot. Aerofilms, 
13. Cowley factories: Pressed Steel and Morris Motors works 
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Phot. Ashmolean 
14. East Oxford. Iffley the foreground and Cowley factories the 


Phot. The 
15. Floods south Oxford, December 1929 
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west, the Wytham estate. That may provide room both for fine open area 
with woodlands, and also for additional University buildings, all commercial 
building being forbidden. The Morris Works may perhaps decide withdraw 
from Oxford, and the site may utilized for certain light industries. 

That Oxford has suffered has been due neglect Parliament and public 
opinion the need for strict and adequate planning legislation. Although the 
first Town Planning Act was passed long ago 1909, exceedingly little has 
been done exercise adequate control the towns. The nation more alive 
these things to-day, and probable that the session Parliament which 
will open to-morrow really effective Planning Bill will introduced pro- 
vide the necessary financial basis for the control that has been lacking the past. 
The late Coalition Government was, judgment, greatly blame for not 
having taken that step. Oxford one the cities which has suffered most 
through that neglect. Many have said me, pity that Oxford all these 
reforms were not carried out twenty years ago. That true; but let remem- 
ber that shall the people twenty years ago the people twenty years 
hence. 

Mr. Nothing could have given greater pleasure than 
come here listen such lecture have had from Mr. Gilbert. chief 
executive the Travel Association Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
deeply concerned with everything that attracts the tourist this country. 
entirely agree with Mr. Gilbert that this aspect has been very much overlooked 
the past, not only the Government but the people. this country 
assume that the tourist ought know about our beauty spots without our 
having tell him about them publicize them. The fact that have 
Oxford one the strongest tourist magnets the country would gainsaid 
hardly anyone, know from the requests for information which receive 
from every corner the world. 

Mr. Gilbert touched one two very sore points; for example, the lack 
hotel accommodation Oxford. would like tell him that Associa- 
tion have steadfastly resisted the taking over hotels for office accommodation. 
Our efforts have met with some success. 

Mr. Gilbert also mentioned the problem the railway stations. all agree 
that railway stations should attractive, and would like say for Mr. 
Gilbert’s comfort that the railway companies Great Britain are fully aware 
that fact. Extensive schemes are hand now with the aim beautifying and 
modernizing our railway stations, but since they involve great deal labour, 
material, and money, they also take time. heartily agree with Mr. Gilbert that 
first impressions any place are exceedingly important. The visitor who 
city with fine railwaystation much more inclined take favour- 
able view that city than arrives station such have been shown 
the screen this evening. 

The hundred million pounds which Mr. Gilbert mentioned 
revenue from tourist traffic idle dream. are convinced, and our con- 
are based actual calculations and figures, that that target can 
attained, but can only attained the energetic action and cooperative 
interest every member the public. Oxford gradually becomes city 
which spires are intermingled with smoke stacks, then one the principal assets 
this country will have gone. Oxford realizes its importance and taking 
steps develop tourist centre. that, pleased say, the Oxford 
Publicity Board are closely associated with the Travel Association. 

sure all have appreciated what have heard to-night because the 
danger Oxford threatens also other parts this country. Although all 
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appreciate the fact that industry must develop, that exports must continue, and 
that the industrial life the country measure its life-blood, cannot 
afford encouraging that development damage potential industry worth 
£100,000,000 year, with consequent benefit your income tax and mine. 

Mr. (Secretary, Oxford Preservation Trust): want say how 
inspired was, sure you all were, Mr. Gilbert’s lecture. 
seems important that the architects who put out those great planning schemes 
which are dull read should aided greater extent geographers, 
particularly geographers like Mr. Gilbert who make these things easy for 
understand. 

The object the Oxford Preservation Trust the amenities 
the Trust have representatives both the City and the 
University. most important that that union shall maintained and 
also important that should have our minds everything mean “‘pre- 
Preservation not only working for plan which will make Oxford 
habitable, also trying prevent the pulling down old buildings textured 
time and association. There are obvious masterpieces Oxford which 
nobody has referred because they are all well known. Such are the Radcliffe 
Camera and the old college buildings. one will, hope, touch them. But 
equally important are those foils the beautiful buildings Oxford which you 
not notice until they have been cleared away: the little dim streets the old 
market town which has existed longer than the University and which gave birth 
it. Think what Ship Street and the Cornmarket once were, and what George 
Street was those you who remember Oxford some time ago. not 
want Oxford turned into kind museum. Those little streets the old 
market town must not cleared away make room for more industrialism and 
commercial stores and on. that happens, the character Oxford will 
completely destroyed. You have examples everywhere industrial towns such 
Cowley has become. But Oxford unique; cannot replaced. 

The University has, far know, plan. Lord Samuel mentioned that 
was going grow, and that the Wytham estate had been acquired the west 
Oxford and might possibly used for more colleges. not know whether 
Mr. Sharp envisaging such expansion his plans, but cannot think 
estate such long way from the old University centre the city would 
suitable site for colleges, nor can think that many approve most the 
new University and college buildings put the Armistice period. 
University plan very wanted. How badly wanted Mr. Gilbert has 
shown us, perhaps best the unforgettable photograph Magdalen Bridge 
and the great crush the east waiting flow over into the old city. 

Mr. Because certain decisions pending Cambridge, 
greatly regret that unable enter into full and frank discussion with Mr. 
Gilbert matters concerning the future planning the two ancient Univer- 
sities. Whilst thus deprived opportunity which should have liked 
have made full use, not prevented from thanking him for the conclusive 
and delightful way which has demonstrated the solid advantages enjoyed 
what pleased regard the younger University. fact most 
fortunate that Cambridge not the routes between towns major impor- 
tance have problems Birmingham London Southampton traffic. 
That Cambridge remains country town very great asset. 

Perhaps may allowed tell Mr. Gilbert that think that exaggerated 
somewhat the rigours the railway journey between Oxford and Cambridge. 
Moreover overlooks the fact that until October last Oxford could journey 
Cambridge twice day through trains, but such encouragement was given 
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Cambridge visit Oxford. What his views would our railway station 
not know: its fagade means unsuccessful, and course the station 
itself unique! 

want thank Mr. Gilbert very warmly for his most interesting lecture and 
congratulate him the successful way which helping tackle 
problems great intricacy. particularly glad that Mr. Gilbert has taken 
this work, because convinced that the geographer can make great con- 
tribution planning. The lecture this evening has clearly and effectively 
demonstrated that point. 

Mr. very grateful the speakers who stressed the value 
geographical research, especially Mr. Steers for his support Cambridge 
geographer, and Mr. Betjeman for saying that the geographical treatment 
urban problems was not dull. should like support some Mr. Betjeman’s 
remarks about the foils the more famous buildings. the preparation 
this lecture had occasion look through large number photographs and 
drawings Oxford the nineteenth century, and enjoyed the privilege 
examining Mr. Harry Minn’s collection. had not realized how different the 
present Cornmarket and George Street are from what they were fifty sixty 
years ago. One great multiple store the Cornmarket occupies the site the 
Roebuck, good hotel when was undergraduate, while another has been 
built where once stood the White Hart, attractive old inn. The whole character 
Cornmarket has altered within living memory. Too many old Oxford houses 
have been demolished recent times and only lamentably small number 
now remain specimens the domestic architecture past centuries. 

was particularly impressed Lord Samuel’s assertion that, the historic 
towns Britain, Oxford one those which has suffered most result 
lack planning. certain that Lord Samuel right; for instance York, 
where Civic Trust was recently founded, has not suffered nearly much 
Oxford. regard Oxford Britain’s most beautiful city, consider this 
great tragedy. But still not too late for wise planning ensure that 
Oxford suffers further damage and even restore some her lost peace 
and beauty. 

The know all you will wish thank Mr. Gilbert for his very 
stimulating paper, not least because has brought out clearly the con- 
tribution which geographers can make problems this sort. 

not feel that the tourist aspect one which needs over-emphasis. 
can preserve what beautiful this country and continue what 
are, people will wish come and see us. That may not the most mercenary 
level which put tourist traffic, but sure sane one. Out that 
intercourse alone can come what all wish see the world to-day, and such 
intercourse has always centred Oxford. 

Mr. Gilbert has rendered great service bringing our minds the 
urgency the problem industrialization Oxford, and showing how 
can preserve what remains and prevent the same mistake being made again. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL INFLUENCES 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


DEXTER PERKINS 
Evening Meeting the Society, May 1946 


LIVE age when fashionable believe that nation can, 
taking thought, determine the pattern the future and shape its own 
destiny. Such faith bracing and stimulating, but does not contain the 
whole truth. For the life and development people necessarily deter- 
mined environment. other words, geography has vital role the un- 
folding historical events and the evolution the national character and 
the national achievement. purpose this paper point out, 
broad lines, how geography shaped the destiny the United States, and how 
has played vital role making the present American nation. The theme 
not new one: more than forty years ago Ellen Churchill book 
that has not yet lost its significance, pointed out with rare acumen and sugges- 
tive analysis the place the geographic factors American history. And even 
earlier than that, far back 1893, one the greatest essays ever written 
American historian, Frederick Jackson Turner? developed the theme 
the frontier and its immense importance shaping the institutions and the 
temperament the American people. not expect, what follows, say 
much that original but hope emphasize and give salience the most 
important considerations this important subject. 

begin, course must, with the colonial era, have first all 
notice how geography played its part the process the settlement the 
New World, and determined small degree the conditions under which 
there was take place that great secular rivalry between France and Great 
Britain which ended the defeat the former and paved the way for the 
development the United States. their first explorations the New 
World, omitting the voyage Verrazano along the coast the United States, 
the French discovered the valley the St. Lawrence. There they made their 
first settlements, and there their descendants, prolific and steeped tradition, 
still live to-day. Through this settlement the St. Lawrence the French ex- 
plorers were encouraged press into the interior the continent. From 
the Canadian river they could find their way the Great Lakes, and 
from the Great Lakes was not far the Father Waters, the rolling Missis- 
sippi, and from the Mississippi was easy move southward the Gulf 
Mexico. the end the seventeenth century therefore the French had built 
for themselves far-flung and extensive empire, embracing not only all 
eastern Canada, but also the great central valleys what now the United 
States. Their dominions extended from Labrador the Gulf Mexico. But 
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the very extent these dominions was source weakness. French colonial 
policy was not, true, very far-seeing very liberal; but even had 
been, would have been impossible practical matter settle vast 
area, even garrison with forces adequate its great extent. 

contrast, the British settlers the New World settled along the Atlantic 
seaboard from what now Maine Georgia. Along almost all this coast, 
fringe land ready for settlement was backed mountain ranges, the 
north not very far from the coast itself, the south farther the westward, 
but both offering barrier rapid expansion. The river systems this coastal 
area were not extensive, like that St. Lawrence, but had their sources the 
great chain the Appalachians. followed that the British settlements 
the New World were relatively compact and more strongly held than those 
the French. emphasize this fact not say that there were other 
elements which help explain the victory Britain over France the great 
colonial struggle the eighteenth century; but surely geography had some- 
thing with the final result. While the French were tempted grandiose 
schemes empire, the British, more limited and practical their view, were 
assisted geography itself shaping their colonial policy along lines that 
promised greater strength and compactness, and therefore greater defensive 
and offensive power, than their rivals. And the future the region that now 
the United States, the home English-speaking people, was shaped 
this fact small degree. 

one other important respect geography determined some the funda- 
mental aspects colonial life, and, doing, much that followed. the 
South, the character the river systems, the nature the soil, and the early 
discovery specific crops, such rice and tobacco, made possible from 
early period the development the large plantation. The large plantation 
called for cheap labour, and though the growth slavery the seventeenth 
century was slow, the eighteenth century advanced rapidly. the end 
the colonial period the slave system was already well established. But the 
discovery the cotton gin gave immensely increased vitality, and 
determined the lines American political, economic, and social development 
very striking degree. the North, the other hand, the nature the 
crops, the poorness the soil many regions, and especially New England, 
and the relative proximity the mountains naturally led system 
small-scale agriculture and the development maritime trade. Thus the 
Northern and the Southern societies were shaped fundamentally different 
patterns, and the basis was laid for political, economic, and social rivalry 
which had the most far-reaching consequences. The story too familiar for 
enter into detail. But obvious that the dramatic struggle over 
slavery, which culminated civil war, was largely pre-determined the 
geographical conditions American settlement. course, the exact shape 
and contour that struggle was fixed many other forces well, but the 
bottom the conflict lay geography. 

turn from the colonial period the period the Revolution and 


Constitution, can again see the influence geography work. the 
struggle for independence, one the fundamental factors was the distance 
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for to-day, with the cable and the trans-Atlantic telephone, realize what 
barrier understanding was presented the great ocean the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Try imagine how sparse was the news which 
penetrated the average Englishmen about conditions the colonies, and 
how difficult was for the average colonial get true picture what was 
going Britain. Correctly measure and gauge the political forces 
work one side the water and the other was beyond the capacity even 
very wise men. fact that deserves insisted upon, for example, that 
Benjamin Franklin, London colonial agent 1765, utterly failed 
foresee the resistance which the Stamp Act would produce the United 
States, and even tried get collectorship for one his own family. view 
the matter from another angle, imagine how galling was colonial pride, 
and the strong colonial desire for self-rule, have wait months for the 
approval the Crown statute passed the colonial legislature, or, still 
worse, find after long delay that such statute had been disallowed. the 
drama the first years the easy lose sight the multitude 
petty irritations and frustrations that furnished the background colonial 
discontent, and that were often not the product ignorance which 
distance did much enhance, and inability measure the temper 
proud and distant people. 

When the war came moreover, the propaganda for independence, 
Thomas Paine made effective use argument from geography his great 
pamphlet sense.” pointed out how the colonists, their 
dependence Great Britain, had been involved Britain’s countless wars, 
how their interests had been determined those who were often utterly 
ignorant colonial conditions, and tellingly remarked, appeal 
American “there something absurd supposing Continent 
perpetually governed island.” 

Again, was geography which from the beginning made British suppression 
the colonies difficult, not impossible. The area the colonies was too 
great for the effective repression revolt; the British might, and often did, 
succeed putting down resistance this area that, but they were never 
able control the whole the colonies with the limited forces their com- 
mand. The length the American coast line made effective blockade impos- 
sible under the conditions the eighteenth century, and the colonists were 
able draw from Europe resources for the continuance their struggle. 
Only moral collapse the part the colonials, collapse that could hardly 
have been hoped for with the magnificent leadership Washington, could 
have brought about the defeat the forces independence. The cards were 
stacked favour the 

the drafting the Constitution the United States, geography again 
played important part. For the circumstances colonial life, the distances 
that separated the colonies from one another, the development the original 
settlements miles apart, each with its strong sense individuality and local 
tradition, inevitably implied that the union the states, came about all, 
should come about federal basis. And this were true the original 
thirteen, how much more must true the region beyond the mountains. 
writings Thomas Paine,’ vol. 92. New York, 1931. 
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There were, true, short-sighted men the Constitutional Convention 
who wished retain some kind control over the regions yet settled, 
and even give them some kind subordinate status the new regime. But 
was obvious the more thoughtful members the great conclave 1787 
that such policy could possibly work, that the geographical factors were 
wholly unfavourable it, and that revolt would certainly flame out the new 
territories they were not admitted the union due course equal 
footing with the original states. The policy “imperialism” was from the 
first avoided, indeed had avoided, and instead the foundations were 
laid for Federal Union which, due course, should extend from the Atlantic 
the Pacific. That any other course would have been calamitous, easy 
see to-day. 

But more important than any these matters the role that geography 
played the formation the national character the years that followed the 
establishment the national government. When the Constitution was 
adopted, the border line settlement had just begun extend across the 
mountains the Appalachian chain; the course the next hundred years 
the whole continent was settled until, the Census 1890, the frontier, 
defined region which there was not single settler per square mile, 
was declared have disappeared. 

This vast process settlement, extending over full century, funda- 
mental understanding American life and character. Before analyse its 
effects, let look the character the process itself. has never been 
better described than Peck’s ‘New guide the West,’ published Boston 
1837.! all the western settlements, three classes, like the waves 
the ocean, have rolled one after the other. First comes the pioneer, who 
depends for the subsistence his family chiefly upon the natural growth 
vegetation, called the ‘range,’ and the proceeds hunting. His implements 
agriculture are rude, chiefly his own make, and his efforts directed mainly 
crop corn and ‘truck patch.’ The last rude garden for growing 
cabbage, beans, corn for roasting ears, cucumbers, and potatoes. log cabin, 
and occasionally stable and corn-crib, and field dozen acres, the 
timber girdled ‘deadened’ and fenced, are enough for his occupancy. 
quite immaterial whether ever becomes the owner the soil. the 
occupant for the time being, pays rent, and feels independent the 
‘lord the manor.’ With horse, cow, and one two breeders swine, 
strikes into the woods with his family, and becomes the founder new 
country, perhaps state. builds his cabin, gathers around him few other 
families similar tastes and habits, and occupies till the range somewhat 
subdued, and hunting little precarious, or, which more frequently the case, 
till the neighbours crowd around, roads, bridges, and fields annoy him, and 
lacks elbow room. The preemption law enables him dispose his cabin 
and corn field the next class emigrants; and, employ his own figures, 
‘breaks for the high timber,’ ‘clears out for the New Purchase,’ migrates 
Arkansas Texas, work the same process over. 

“The next class emigrants purchase the lands, add field field, clear out 
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the roads, throw rough bridges over the streams, put hewn log houses 
with glass windows and brick stone chimneys, occasionally plant orchards, 
build mills, school-houses, court-houses, etc., and exhibit the picture and 
forms plain, frugal, civilized life. 

“Another wave rolls on. The men capital and enterprise come. The 
settler ready sell out and take the advantage the rise property, push 
farther into the interior, and become, himself, man capital and enterprise 
turn. The small village rises spacious town city; substantial 
edifices brick, extensive fields, orchards, gardens, colleges, and churches 
are seen. Broadcloths, silks, leghorns, crepes, and all the refinements, luxuries, 
elegancies, frivolities and fashions are vogue. Thus wave after wave 
rolling westward the real Eldorado still farther on. 

portion the first two classes remain stationary amidst the general 
improvement, improve their habits and condition, and rise the scale 

This interesting picture the development the frontier is, course, 
over-simplified. takes account the ranching and the mining frontiers 
that have played their part the settlement the continent, and contributed 
much the colour American life; omits all mention those who 
not the scale society” the frontier process goes on; but 
very fair measure truth. explains, with these reservations, what was going 
the nineteenth century the United States. 

But let trace the process little more specifically point time. 1790 
the continuous settled area, has been said, was for the most part bounded 
the Appalachian range, though there were already small settled areas 
Kentucky and Tennessee. 1820 the line had moved westward embrace 
Ohio, southern Indiana and south-west Missouri, and about half 
Louisiana. 1850 the whole region the east the Mississippi had filled 
up, Missouri and Arkansas had been settled, and Iowa well. Beyond the 
great plains, still designated the maps the day the American 
Desert,” the frontier had reached California. 1880 the 
West, Kansas, Nebraska, and the Dakotas had absorbed their share settlers, 
and states like Wyoming and Utah were course development. 1890 
the whole process had been completed. 

The results this process were manifold. Indeed seems reasonable 
say that single factor did much develop the American character did 
influence but fair say that many the salient qualities the American 
people are some fashion related this process expansion. 

Let look first the evolution American democracy. the extension 
the suffrage the masses, worth while remembering, the United States 
led the world. For the most part, the granting the franchise men (at any 
rate white men) was completed America long before was completed 
Europe. 1840 the major steps were completed, nearly half century before 
the same process reached its term Britain. One the principal reasons for 
this was the existence the frontier. all the colonies the eighteenth 
century there were substantial restrictions the right vote. Conservatives 
indeed naturally defended the association the suffrage with the holding 
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property, and painted melancholy picture what would happen those 
without substantial stake society were given voice its governance. But 
the West, began develop, the restriction the suffrage was never 
very warmly defended. The society that was growing there the nine- 
teenth century was society which property was widely distributed, 
which men succeeded virtue their own efforts, and which those who 
did not have property were the way attaining it. was society 
naturally egalitarian temper, and certainly suspicious anything that 
smacked domination the few. And state after state west the 
Alleghanies incorporated universal manhood suffrage its constitution, the 
effect was felt the older and more conservative communities the Atlantic 
seaboard. only check the exodus the newer parts the country, the 
original thirteen were compelled broaden the basis the franchise. 
many cases the action was taken, New York for example, only after 
bitter struggle. But the long run the temper the West was bound 
triumph; and the middle the century the process was virtually finished. 
The masses were control, and they spoke with increasing authority 
Presidential elections down the years from 1828, when Andrew Jackson was 
elected for the first time. 

would mistake however think this process democratization 
concerned only the suffrage. The striking feature American life 
not political, but social, democracy. Snobs there are, course, America 
all communities. But nowhere social intercourse more deeply impreg- 
nated with the notion fundamental equality than the United States— 
formed the spirit the frontier. hewing living from the 
wilderness, creating one’s own way life new land, individual per- 
sonality counted most. such society, the differences between one man 
and another were never great comparison with older societies, and air 
superiority could hardly fail win censure. Even the successful man was too 
close, time and place, those who had known him before succeeded 
command especial deference. There might some who felt superior, and 
others who bowed what they thought superior; but, the main, the 
atmosphere American life was not favourable strong sense class dis- 
tinction. the contrary, its very essence was atmosphere easy social 
intercourse between the various groups the community. 

the frontier nurtured democracy, also nurtured individualism. And 
here again something exceedingly fundamental. Individualism 
universal trait, sense, the English-speaking peoples general. This 

strongly libertarian trend needs comment. The problem for them 
modern times has been accept the necessity social control, not the prob- 
lem containing within just limits government that was arbitrary and 
over-reaching. But seems fair say that nowhere has the individualist 
spirit gone farther than the United States. The American pioneer de- 
pended almost entirely upon himself. asked very little from government, 
except let alone and provide him with the elementary protection that 
all government supposed afford. did not wish taxed; indeed his 
aversion taxation was hardly less when the taxing authority was his own 
creation than when was situated overseas. did not wish regulated 
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any more than was necessary for the bare maintenance public order— 
perhaps not even that far. was conscious his strength, his adequacy 
for the tasks which was engaged. was, course, not always con- 
sistent, not always loyal his own creed. could from time time call 
the public authority aid him the promotion his economic interests. But 
speaking and large was impatient control, believer the good old 
Jeffersonian maxim that that government was best which governed least, 
ready take his chances free society competition with his fellows. 
even to-day the individualist temper particularly strong the United 
States, stronger perhaps than great nation, the fact must traced 
small degree the influence the frontier. 
the frontier fostered democracy and individualism, also fostered 
national feeling. The older states had strong feeling local patriotism 
which came them from their colonial origins and their separate traditions. 
The newer states which were formed across the mountains were, from the 
beginning, settled from many parts the country and operated fuse 
elements that had not hitherto been mingled. While sense state loyalty 
grew, course, the sentiment American nationality transcended it. 
was the West that devotion the growing Union was felt with peculiar 
force. was Western frontiersman who declared, believe that this 
Government cannot exist permanently half slave and half and who, 
the hard years his Presidency, was see this statement brought its final 
and decisive test. was the West that rose the challenge the Civil War 
with unity feeling that was means widespread the older and 
more settled part the country. And was the West too which brought forth 
and exemplified something the rather brash, self-confident, and strident 
nationalism what Americans are accustomed call the Middle Period. 
These things are fundamental, but they are only part the story. 
Nothing, for example, more remarkable than the steady optimism the 
American temperament. One feels soon one lands New York; one 
finds reflected common speech, and the assumptions politicians. 
the optimism young country, country which grew with unpre- 
cedented rapidity throughout the nineteenth century, which offered unrivalled 
opportunities for the improvement the economic status its citizens, 
which was accustomed progress, new achievements the field affairs, 
occasional set-backs, indeed, but complete recovery from those set- 
backs and the attainment still higher levels accomplishment. 
greatest American financiers, and surely one the most hard-headed, 
offered his first piece advice his contemporaries, bear 
the United And the judgment Morgan was reflected 
judgment most Americans. There is, doubt, shallow side America 


optimism. Perhaps, from time time, takes too little account difficulties 


Perhaps assumes little too confidently the possibility endless 
and makes inadequate preparation for the set-backs that are part life 
Perhaps fails look below the surface dealing with many its 
But the immense faith that what needs done can done, the 
self-confidence that embarks upon the greatest tasks without fear, and 
was never better exemplified than the tremendous war effort the United 
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States the years is, beyond all question, source national 
strength. helps too cushion adversity. Americans may down, but 
they will not down for long. From the depths the greatest depression 
their history, they picked themselves under buoyant leadership and 
started refashion their economy and rebuild their business system. The 
gloom the years crisis was exorcised. The nation set about its tasks again 
with remarkable re-found cheerfulness, and this despite many difficulties 
and only partial success. And to-day, when the custom for Europeans 
predict disaster for the American economic system few years, Americans 
are confident (perhaps too confident) that they will know how deal with 
their problems, learn from the mistakes the past, and re-construct stabler 
more steadily prosperous society. They may but one thing 
may sure, that there are set-backs there will also new birth 
confidence, and that the old hopeful spirit will not for long put down. 
Along with optimism, and once again measure the heritage the 
frontier, has gone tremendous energy. Hard work has paid America; and 
indeed has been necessary. The pioneer had summon all his forces the 
solution his problems. could not dawdle, when danger threatened and 
knew that sure reward was offered him for the full expenditure his 
energies. Perhaps was the latter factor rather than the former that was most 
decisive for cannot sure that the frontiersman the eighteenth century 
exemplified this national characteristic energy. But the country grew, 
great accomplishment was dramatized its growth, the desire for great 
accomplishment became still keener. European, the hurry and bustle, 
the constant movement, the driving force American society rather 
fatiguing. seems place too much emphasis action, and sometimes 
action for action’s sake. hard for outsider understand why Americans 
cannot wait more than few seconds red light without tooting their horns, 


why they must get wherever they are going the shortest possible time. 
And, doubt, there sometimes overstrain American economic life 
that unhealthy and undesirable. But, here again, the practical test 
achievement has faced. And American accomplishment great 
many lines, when once the energies the nation are released, that one cannot 


during stay there this year. was story relative his who was sent 


America investigate American conditions with regard certain line 
business which the family was interested. His first cablegram from the New 
World was terse and the point, everything!” The visitor had 
caught the American temper once. 


And come the last the qualities, the admirable qualities, that 
is, that are connected with the frontier. quality the inventiveness 
the American mind. The pioneer, living did rather self-centred, 
life self-sufficient life, was almost forced Jack-of-all trades. was com- 
pelled fertile invention, apt improvization. And from very early 
period the national history, the Patent Office Washington was the 
recipient all kinds new inventions which came ever-increasing 
flood. ingenuity the American mind was illustrated countless ways. 

Indeed, time has gone on, country has been remarkable for 
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has the United States. country, conservative many its political 
ideas, prompt accept new device the field mechanics, new 
idea the field science, new labour-saving instrument. The shorter 
working day America has come about, and economic possibility, 
largely because technology. The American economic machine can function 
relatively short working day because has been geared high level 
productivity through technological advance. And though pessimists have 
again and again declared that this process advance must some day have 
end, has had end yet. Indeed, has been stimulated the war, 
was stimulated the last war. has been promoted the constant 
increase of, and interest in, applied science. one the most characteristic 
aspects American life. 

not mean, course, speak the Americans were people without 
flaw, the frontier was responsible only for admirable developments 
the American character. important recognize that some the defects 
the national temperament sprang from the same source, and remain deeply 
rooted to-day. They ought examined such paper this. 

One these defects the speculative spirit. America the nineteenth 
century was land which was possible get rich without work, well 
work. One the easiest ways was successful land speculation. think 
instance which concerns the city which University situated, the 
city Rochester. Nathaniel Rochester, the founder the community, bought 
the year 1812 third 100-acre tract, for which paid the neighbour- 
hood $600. When died, less than twenty years later, this land was worth 
$100,000. The Erie Canal had been built, prosperous town had grown 
the site his original purchase, and had made small fortune without 
any particular effort, and perhaps one may say with the exercise 
moderate amount foresight. What Rochester did, many others did tried 
do. The buying land for the rise became favourite American pastime. 
The first half-century the history the United States filled with tre- 
mendous land booms, and with equally tremendous collapse. And the 
country became industrialized, speculation stocks took the place specula- 
tion land, and the lure enormous profits based the rapid growth the 
country brought more and more Americans into Wall Street. Down the 
days Franklin Roosevelt, this great market for the sale securities was 
virtually unregulated. The wild boom the ’20s, stimulated kind 
blind acquisitiveness, and the natural desire make money with 
mum effort, was certainly one the contributing causes, perhaps power- 
ful one, the depression that overcame the country 1929. are doing 
things better to-day. Precautions have been taken against repetition this 
particular error. But the speculative spirit still exists America, and 
powerful enough dangerous. The curbing this spirit one 
national problems. 

But one may further than this. The frontier begat something worse 
the speculative spirit begat the spirit lawlessness. The very individualism 
American life, which itself not thing ashamed of, took all too 
often exaggerated form defiance authority. And this defiance 
authority still far too much American trait, reinforced the twentieth 
century the melancholy and ill-advised experiment National 
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hibition. The thing cuts very deep; one might almost far say that 
Americans fail work their system free enterprise (as they still call it, 
with some hyperbole) will large part due the fact that they will not 
obey the rules the game. evident that the complex society which 
modern industrial nations live to-day calls inevitably for more and more far- 
reaching measures social control the mechanism function satis- 
factorily and impatience control can operate hamper that mechanism 
very dangerous degree. But not only hard establish controls 
American life; hard get those controls respected except time war. 
course, the lawlessness Americans can over-drawn; really quite 
safe, for example, travel the United States, though English friend 
mine seemed filled with grave apprehensions the idea automobile trip 
across the continent; really quite safe put your money American 
bank, accept cheque from American purchaser; but none the 
less true that when comes strict and conscientious observance the rules 
the game, they have been established public authority, duly con- 
stituted, Americans are not scrupulous Englishmen, for example, and 
that enough them violate the rules make things more difficult than they 
ought be. This inheritance remarkably free society; but 
evil inheritance, and one that will have dispensed with time passes. 

the frontier bred lawlessness, also bred waste. Where there was much 
free land, was not important use the land most efficiently and with the 
best agricultural methods; where there was abundance was difficult 
enforce the need economizing. took more than hundred years our 
national life before the country was awakened the necessity for the con- 
servation its national resources; reckless and ill-calculated government 
expenditure with still. The resources the continent have seemed 
and Americans have often acted they were inexhaustible. 
There kind niggling economy that defeats its own ends; but Americans 
are danger anything like that. They have sound sense propor- 
tion, oftentimes, about what worth doing and what not; they still spend 
recklessly and unwisely, both public and private matters. 

Finally, the spirit the frontier, with its strong trend towards democracy 
and egalitarianism, operated simplify the problems government and 
give special knowledge and experience something less than was its due. 
coincidence that the President whose name associated, not altogether 
justly, with the consolidation the spoils system American life was 
frontiersman—Andrew Jackson. That system had its intellectual justification. 
Government, was argued, was very simple thing, well within the 
capacities the ordinary man, and was positively desirable prevent the 
growth arrogant official class frequent changes the offices. There 
was little truth this view the 1830s. But the government was simple 
thing then, certainly not simple thing now. The need for the expert, for 
the trained public official, apparent every thoughtful man. being 
met American life—indeed, the movement for civil service reform now 
quite old one. But there still lurks many American minds kind dis- 
trust the expert, tendency think that anyone’s judgment good 
anybody judgment. Such attitude does not make for the correct 
solution the pressing problems the mid-twentieth century. 
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Those problems, course, are the problems nation which has become 
world poweron grand scale. And here again, the change from weak sea- 
board republic continental nation, and the evolution American 
foreign policy coincident with that change, well underline the influence 
geography itself. For the first hundred years its history the American 
nation inevitably faced westward. early 1803 eliminated barrier 
its advance the purchase Louisiana from France. pressed the 
acquisition Texas, the war with Mexico, and the conquest California, 
the settlement Oregon, and the settlement its claims that quarter. 
Occupied with such tasks, the interest Europe and European politics was 
naturally remote. The habit isolationism, the attitude indifference 
European affairs, was fostered this fact. There were other considerations 
well. But geography had much with the development American 
tradition unfavourable participation European politics. the end 
the nineteenth however the process continental expansion had been 
completed. The nation began look outside its borders. The change 
attitude was, part, subconscious. But was exemplified such statesman 
Theodore Roosevelt, who saw for the United States the large role world 
affairs that was eventually bound play. The old habits however were 
deep-rooted. took experience change them. There can little doubt 
that the mass the American people were extremely loth break away from 
their traditional position neutrality 1914, the beginning the First 
World War. They did under great provocation. And they did only when 
the German submarine warfare seemed jeopardize their communications 
with Europe the Atlantic, and threaten substitute for the mild sway 
British sea power dangerous and far more imperious rule. Even so, they 
were means convinced their experience that they could not remain 
aloof from the affairs the Old World; and though the pendulum never 
swung back isolationism the most complete sort, very sharp reaction 
followed the World War. But the events the last decade have left deep 
impression the American mind. Technology has modified our notions 
distance the most dramatic fashion the years that have just elapsed. With 
that prescience and vision that were characteristic him, President Franklin 
Roosevelt early perceived that fact, and long before Pearl Harbour, 
more than one his speeches, called the attention the American people 
the immense and unique menace created German National Socialism, 
and the new instruments power its command. The American people 
may have feared for their security 1914; but the matter was arguable. 
the 1940s however the peril was apparent all who were alive the implica- 
tions the times. The nation felt far more deeply than had quarter 
century before. And came about the pledge assistance the democracies 
made President Roosevelt immediately after the fall France, the 
destroyer-bases deal the fall 1940, the nomination Wendell Willkie 
and the commitment the opposition party policy similar that the 
administration its general tendency, the lend-lease enactment the spring 
1941, the establishment American controls the Atlantic, the arming 
American merchant ships—in short, whole series measures which, 
even without Japanese aggression Pearl Harbour, were bit bit determin- 
ing the orientation the United States towards war. Geography had 
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conceived new terms; and those new terms made American isolationism 
outmoded doctrine. 

Outmoded doctrine, yes. For can confidently predicted that the old 
attitude dying. Minnesota and Wisconsin, isolationist Senators have 
gone down defeat. The leaders the opposition party the Senate, far 
from playing partisan politics with the issue international cooperation, 
they did 1919 and 1920, are working whole-heartedly with the administra- 
tion policy based upon full participation the problems world 
politics, and complete support the United Nations idea. the economic 
field, assistance has been rendered the nations Western Europe, and the 
British loan approved substantial majorities. The trend clear. The 
widening the American diplomatic horizon accomplished fact. Geo- 
graphy and technology have made the United States world power, the 
most sweeping sense the term; and the question the future not whether 
the nation will respond this new challenge, but how wisely will respond 
it. 

There are, doubt, many other considerations that might brought 
forward illustrate the relationship geography American history. This 
paper might easily extended into brochure book. But there one 
aspect the matter that cannot omitted. That aspect has with the 
immense material resources the United States. Americans, general, are 
not likely give this side their national development the full importance 
that deserves. Like most successful people, they like think that they owe 
their success their own inherent merits and not the bounties nature. 
Yet the fact remains that much the power their country due its 
extraordinary wealth. petroleum they lead the world; they have great 
resources coal and iron; they have rich and diversified agriculture. 
Considering the great continental area involved, they enjoy remarkable 
degree self-sufficiency. They have used these resources effectively, and 
doubt will continue so. But America would very different country 
these resources did not exist. They lie the basis the extraordinary 
development that marks the rise this most powerful New World States 
its present position the international society. 

The relationship geography and history raises fundamental problems for 
the philosopher. Man the product environment, shaped it, limited 
some degree, stimulated it. Yet man also the creation his own 
will, and his own disciplined intelligence. need not fatalist; our 
Western society never has been. But must shape his task his 
must use the tools that has hand. The history the United States 
the history grand alliance between Nature and Man, history that has 
much that thrilling it, and that has become significant, the middle 
this twentieth century, for all the rest the world. 


DISCUSSION 


Before the paper the (The Rt. Hon. RENNELL said: 
Our lecturer Professor Dexter Perkins who will speak the 
influences American history,” and are particularly happy have our 
guest this evening the American Ambassador, Mr. Averell Harriman. 
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matter great satisfaction have Mr. Harriman with soon after 
has taken his appointment representative the American people here 
London. old friend ours and only comes new habit. 

appropriate that the end this, the first post-war session the 
Society, should have Professor Perkins speak us. Professor Perkins, 
who England Commonwealth exchange professor, head the His- 
torical Faculty the University Rochester. also perhaps the greatest 
authority subject that has had the greatest possible influence the history 
our two countries—the so-called Monroe Doctrine. not unknown 
our Faculties History and students history and geography this 
country, for this means his first visit. had the last war dis- 
tinguished record the American Army, and afterwards devoted part his 
time the compilation the historical material the war and the Peace 
Conference. this particular juncture our respective histories, what may 
turning-point the history the world, the geographical influences which 
have both separated and brought together and have made our histories 
develop along their respective lines, are most important subject. feel sure 
you agree that more worthy exponent these problems can found than 
Professor Dexter Perkins, whom now call read his paper. 


Professor Perkins then read the paper printed above. 


The must say that, for historian, Professor Dexter Perkins has 
made out very good case for the ascendancy geography. not usual 
find one generous admitting the virtues and qualities another branch 
science the arts. The impression left most strongly mind the 
inevitability the position which America finds herself and find our- 
selves relation America to-day. Almost equally impressive the fact that, 
spite those differences size, geographical content and feature which 
Professor Perkins has described, there should much common still the 
aims our two countries. feel will your wish that should ask Mr. 
Harriman would willing say few words regard the theme that 
Professor Perkins has expounded. 

H.E. The AMBASSADOR (Mr. Averell Harriman): Lord Chair- 
man, Professor Perkins, Ladies and Gentlemen, did not expect called 
upon speak this evening; expected merely listen and learn. have 
listened and learned, and have this reaction. There were certain geographical 
and climatic influences which encouraged some the British people leave this 
island some them returned, and perhaps some the geographical influences 
which affected our people America found their way back these islands. 

must say was inspired what Professor Perkins said our political 
similarities. there anything that have learned about each other these 
last two generations, that have certain qualities common. always 
impressed the similarity our approach the basic, simple things life that 
are vital our existence and that find expression here and country, 
spite the facts geography. Mr. President, thank you for allowing 
address the meeting and much appreciate being with you to-night. 

The closing the meeting you will wish express your 
profound thanks Professor Perkins for stimulating and also most enter- 
taining paper. has expressed with rich humour much what have 
felt but have not heard said before, that has been like the revelation 
picture that many would like have had painted. What Mr. Harriman 
has said has completed that picture and framed for all take away 
to-night. thank you very much, Professor Perkins. 


WARTIME CHANGES BRITISH 
AGRICULTURE 


DUDLEY STAMP 


Evening Meeting the Society, Fune 1946 


THE past few months the Fellows this Society have heard something 
geographical background the operations sea, land, and air forces 
the prosecution the war. This evening intend examine the geo- 
graphical conditions which influenced the conduct the war another but 
very vital front—the food front the homeland—and assess the nature 
and extent the changes British farming resulting from the war. The 
achievements what has been called the Fourth Fighting Service, the Army 
the Land, were remarkable approach the miraculous, and undoubt- 
edly surpassed even the most sanguine prophecies. 1938 British farmers 
were providing between and per cent. the food consumed the 
people this country, and that with the aid vast import animal feeding 
stuffs (over 8,000,000 tons annually) and fertilizers. other words, they were 
providing about enough feed the nation two-and-a-half days out seven. 
1944, not only had the total home production been almost doubled, but the 
whole farming economy had been changed; the British farmer had regained 
the concept self-sufficiency and was producing the farm the bulk the 
feeding stuffs required throughout the year his animals. This was achieved 
with very little overall increase man power, and indeed with the substitution 
for male labour 80,000 members the Women’s Land Army. But, while 
the labour force remained little changed numbers, learnt rely new 
weapons and British farming became highly mechanized. any cost” 
became the order the day, that cost production assumed secondary 
importance. already clear that some the changes wrought the war 
were transient, but others, such mechanization, are undoubtedly permanent. 
The land itself, contrary some fearful prognostications, has emerged from 
the struggle better heart than was 1939. 


The trend agricultural production, 1866-1939 


was the year 1866 that the Government first collected official statistics 
relating agricultural acreage and production. With slight modifications 
they have been obtained annually since that date what are known the 
4th June Returns. one day each year, normally June, every farmer 
occupier over one acre agricultural land fills return giving details 
acreage under each crop, number animals, etc. After scrutiny, these 
returns form the basis our official statistics. They are recorded manu- 
script for each parish and, though not published this form, they may 
consulted. They are published annually for each county England and 
Wales and, separately, Scotland, well summary form. The more 
important figures are given Table 
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Table Utilization 


England and Wales (Thousands acres) Scotland (Thousands acres) 
Permanent Rough Permanent Mountain 
Arable land grass grazing Arable land grass and heathland* 


1916-2 11,805 15,075 3,998 1,380 
10,548 15,128 5,063 3,195 1,499 9,710 
1931 9,582 15,701 5,316 3,052 1,580 9,497 
9,120 15,743 5,433 2,976 1,616 
9,024 15,757 5,442 2,992 1,579 10,481 
1938 8,878 15,833 5,615 2,983 1,577 10,448 
1939 8,935 15,709 5,610 2,935 1,623 10,465 
i 


Includes lands deer forests which can used for grazing cattle. 


easy see the general pattern. the first place, the total area for 
which returns were made shows steady diminution, due the increasing 
demands land for various non-agricultural uses such industry, housing, 
roads, and latterly airfields, besides loss land through quarrying operations 
and some particularly poor mountain land longer regarded agriculturally 
productive. The losses industry, housing, and airfields were particularly 
rapid the period between the wars, with the growth garden city type 
development with more than twelve houses the acre place the old 
sixty-four dwellings the acre Victorian industrial England. Housing was, 
and still is, requiring more and more land, even for the same population. 
important remember that the composition the population affects the 
housing position. Broadly speaking, each family requires separate home, 
whether family two parents and dozen children, was often the 
case the past, the more modern case two parents and one child. Thus, 
although our total population approaching its peak, the number homes 
required continues mount. 

Taking the land agricultural use, see the steady decrease the pro- 
portion under the plough, that is, arable land. The decline was temporarily 
interrupted the ploughing-up campaign undertaken meet 
the submarine menace the First World War, but after that the decrease 
became even more rapid. Complementary the fall arable acreage the 
steady rise, particularly England and Wales, the acreage under per- 
manent grass. unnecessary enter here into all the reasons for the swing 
over from arable grassland. Increasing labour costs and the increasing 
advantages concentration milk production (with cows run grass and 
fed imported concentrates) were two the main factors. see however 
that the total the cultivated land (which term officially includes both arable 
and permanent grass) shows steady drop. 

From the “Golden agriculture the ’sixties and ’seventies last 
century, the trend agricultural prices and the increasing competition from 
the newer lands the world led the concentration farming the better 
lands and the abandonment many tracts poor land, especially the hills. 
The moorland margins descended the hillsides ever lower levels. Much 
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land previously “improved” and used either arable permanent grass was 
abandoned and reverted moorland, heathland, rough grazing. This 
phenomenon was characteristic all the counties Britain. The 
change reflected the agricultural statistics the increasing acreage 
recorded rough grazing. 

When look into the details the crops grown, find particularly 
rapid decrease those grains, notably wheat and barley, which are only really 
suited the climate certain areas this country and which can pro- 
duced much more efficiently many the newer lands the world with 
their vast expanses open country and their drier, sunnier climates. The fall 
the acreage oats, that useful moisture-resisting grain, less marked. The 
general drop acreage under turnips, swedes, and other root crops mainly 
the result increasing reliance imported feeding stuffs for animals, such 
maize, cotton-cake, and linseed cake. 

Turning the figures animal population, find overall increase 
numbers cattle and sheep, that terms units” the carrying 
capacity the farmlands the country has been steadily increased. The 
most spectacular rise the number dairy cattle, particularly cows 
milk, result the increasing concentration dairy farming and the pro- 
duction liquid milk response growing demand for commodity not 
easily imported. passing may notice curious cyclical fluctuations the 
numbers pigs phenomenon now well known the “pig but 
was rare for pig keeping become the dominant farm enterprise. The 
temptation rear pigs which could marketed porkers when prices were 
good, rather than concentrate the special types required the standard- 
ized-bacon factory, was too strong for the British farmer who never really 
competed with the carefully graded and standardized product which reached 
our breakfast tables from Danish farms. 

But perhaps the most striking figures relating farm animals are those 
showing the decrease the number agricultural horses Great Britain, 
from 1,601,000 1,091,000 1931. These course reflect the 
decreasing acreage ploughed and the steady increase mechanized plough- 
ing, first steam engines and later internal combustion engines. 
Although the figures refer agricultural horses, the drop also has some con- 
nection with the farmer’s reliance motor car for his own use. Many 
farmers recognized however that there point beyond which mechanization 
profitably go, and these inclined say that the number agricultural 
horses had reached minimum. Though there has been continued decrease 
during the war, the case still disputed. 

compare the statistics agriculture for the early seventies with those 
for the period just before the outbreak the Second World War, one feature 
stands out remarkably stable: that is, the number farms. While small, 
uneconomic units were being consolidated into good, balanced holdings, other 
farms were being sub-divided into small holdings, that balance Britain’s 
total 360,000 farms five acres more extent has remained remarkably 
constant too has the number farms each the main groups. Whatever 
its explanation, this element stability the number and sizes farm units 
deserves emphasized. follows that the number farmers has remained 
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almost constant. Not the number farm workers, which has shown 
steady decrease, that 1939 the total wage earners the land was only 
about one-third the total 1870. This coincides course with the rural 
depopulation which feature almost every purely rural area England, 
Wales, and Scotland. Only those parts the country with the finest 
agricultural lands, such the Fenland counties the Isle Ely and the 
Holland Division Lincolnshire, has there been opposite trend, that is, 
increase the labour force and also, incidentally, increase ploughed 
acreage. This contrasts with the abandonment the poor marginal lands 
and demonstrates the supreme importance the nation the tracts really 
good land. 


British agriculture the nineteen-thirties 

The position agriculture and land use Britain the period between 
the wars can studied not only the official statistics but also through the 
maps and reports the Land Utilisation Survey Britain. Initiated 1930, 
this Survey aimed recording 6-inch maps the then existing use every 
acre the land England, Wales, and Scotland. The whole country was 
surveyed volunteers, for the most part the years and the 
records were completed before the beginning the ploughing-up campaign 
1939. The maps, published the 1-inch scale for the whole England 
and Wales and large part Scotland, thus present picture rural land 
use Britain the nineteen-thirties. Every one the map sheets illustrates 
the remarkable complexity the land-use pattern almost every part the 
country. Nearly everywhere there balance between arable land, per- 


manent pasture, rough grazing, woodland, orchards, and gardens, but the 
proportions each vary enormously. look the picture presented for 


the country whole, certain features are outstanding. 
The map arable land 1931-33 (Fig. illustrates three four out- 

standing features. The first the contrast between Scotland the one hand 

and England and Wales the other. The Scottish farmer relies mainly 


“taking the plough round the farm,” cropping his fields for three 
and then allowing them remain temporary grass for three, 


rotation. Hence the greater part Scotland appears arable land. England 
and Wales, the other hand, there were the nineteen-thirties many 
where ploughed field had become almost rarity and where 
management was becoming science almost distinct from farming. Many 


parts England witnessed the anomaly grass farm commanding 
rental than arable farm similar quality land the same extent, 


the return from grassland farming, with its lower labour requirements, 
higher and more certain than that from arable farming. Yet, learnt dur- 
ing the war, the output from ploughed field undoubtedly higher both 

directly and indirectly than the output from the same field managed 


manent grass. other words, paid both the tenant and the landlord 


adopt less productive form farming under existing economic conditions. 
know from this that farm rentals the nineteen-thirties are guide 
inherent qualities land, least not without serious reservations. 

the second place, looking again the arable map, notice the con- 


the Land Utilisation Survey 


ain, 
Utilisation the scale 


Reduced from the map 


Distribution arable land Brit 


Figure 
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centration arable land the east England and certain other scattered 
parts the country. These mainly arable areas eastern England coincide 
with areas low relief, permitting the use the plough over large, unin- 
terrupted fields, and with areas low average annual rainfall, generally 
than inches year. Where there are exceptions the otherwise 
spread arable may suspect specially favourable features soil local 
climate. could compare this map with one for earlier period, for 
example, the eighteen-seventies, should struck the way the 
land had disappeared from the wetter parts the Midlands and west and 
had become concentrated the drier east—that is, those areas where 
physical conditions are most suitable for ploughing and for the ripening 
crops. 

One thing this map perhaps conceals the use made ley farming the 
wet west. For example, over much Wales and the south-west peninsula, 
fields were ploughed and cropped for two three years and then put down 
grass for from five fifteen years, commonly for seven eight. Grass 
which had been down for more than two years was recorded permanent 
the Land Utilisation Survey and recorded the official 
statistics. The short Scottish ley was far less common England and 
The farmer the west generally ploughed his grassland when showed 
serious signs deterioration. 

would equally instructive study distribution map permanent 
pasture, for the most part complementary arable land. 

turn the map showing heathland, moorland, and rough pasture 
(Fig. are struck once their remarkable distribution. Great solid 
stretches cover most the Highlands Scotland and there are extensive 
areas the Lake District, the Pennines, and the higher parts Wales. 
Broadly speaking, the mountain areas are the moorland areas, but the moor- 
land edge, commonly reached elevation 1000 1200 feet the drier 
eastern side the Welsh hills, found lower level the wetter 
side; the cool moist regions western Scotland descends ever lower, 
unless soil conditions are particularly favourable cultivation, and actually 
reaches sea-level. Elsewhere patches this agriculturally sub-marginal type 
country coincide with tracts very poor soil, particularly light, sandy, 
hungry soils, such the Surrey heaths Breckland East Anglia. would 
wrong suppose that these poor lands Britain are unimportant. Hill 
sheep farming and the rearing cattle are mainstays the livestock undustry 
the whole country. Large areas our moorlands were once forested, and 
them that should raise the much needed forest lands the future. 
many our large towns look the moorlands gathering grounds 
for constant water supply. These same moorlands offer space for exercise 
and recreation varied sections the community—sportsmen, nature lovers, 
and increasing numbers holiday-makers. 

One our outstanding needs comprehensive ecological survey our 
moorlands. Stapledon has pointed out, some types may easily improved, 
whereby their carrying capacity for stock can greatly increased other types 
are more suitable for afforestation. here that closer integration between 
competing claims needed, especially the principle multiple use. The 
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Figure Distribution heathland, moorland, and rough pasture 
Britain, 1931-33 


Reduced from the map Land Utilisation the scale 
prepared the Land Utilisation Survey 
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tendency towards restriction use, for which many water supply 
are responsible, regretted. 

not infrequently urged that the natural geographical factors are les 
important these days technical progress than they were the past. 
fact, the reverse the truth. may far say that fatal 
develop land-use policy opposition the dictates nature unless 
envisage nationalistic world with each country behind its own tariff 
the old days the people this country could eat wheaten bread only they 
grew their wheat locally, but, with the opening-up the newer lands, the 
cultivation wheat became uneconomic proposition all but the mor 
favoured parts this country. Wheat indeed particularly sensitive 
this country, and the nineteen-thirties showed special concentration 
the better quality lands the drier east. One the great changes wrought 
the war was the re-extension wheat cultivation greater less degree 
over practically the whole country. The need for bread meant emphasis 
wheat production despite adverse soil and climatic conditions. 

look farming manual some twenty-five years ago, interest- 
ing find that very few the varieties wheat then common use are 
the same importance to-day. Instead there has been evolved large number 
new strains. Speaking very generally, the strains now cultivated this 
country, apart from old established British wheats, can classified 
Scandinavian wheats, Dutch wheats, and French wheats. The wartime 
extension wheat production the cool north England has been made 
possible the use types from the colder latitudes the Scandinavian 
countries the south England wheats allied the French types are more 
suitable, while the Dutch types are successful eastern England. This 
interesting example the concept climatic homologues, progress 
scientific agriculture one part the world being direct benefit another 
where climatic conditions are comparable. 

Before leaving this review the farming position the nineteen-thirties, 
may mention the map which was prepared the Economics Branch 
the Ministry Agriculture and Fisheries for England and Wales 1939, and 
afterwards extended the Land Utilisation Survey with the help 
Department Agriculture for Scotland cover Scotland. This map 
Types Farming, based the dominant farm enterprise the 
which the farmer looked for his main returns. brings out the extreme 
complexity British farming, with sheep and cattle rearing the poorer 
lands the north and west, with the inclination dairying over most 
lowland Britain, especially the more accessible parts, and the restriction 
crop farming, which the main object the sale crops off the farm, 
certain favoured regions, particularly the east. The map also shows certain 
islands specialized enterprise market garden tracts the Fens, 
shire, the Vale Evesham, and areas favoured climatically the south 
west peninsula. Similarly fruit farming concentrated few parts 
country which for one reason another are naturally favourable. 

important remember however that farming one region 
closely bound with that another. For instance, the cattle-fattening lan 
Leicestershire receive their animals from the rearing districts, and 
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Harvesting with tractors 
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Phot. Ford Motor Co. 
reclamation downland. Ploughing the thin chalk soils the South Downs 
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Neglected pasture building site: the type land ploughed and cropped dun 
the war with excellent results 


Phot. The 
Traditional sheep pastures the South Downs. With its light soils, this 


agriculturally but much was ploughed and cropped during the 
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hardy, healthy stock from the hills which keeps the quality 
the lowlands. One the outstanding features the British livestock 
the remarkable variety cattle and sheep. Although some the 
breeds cattle, such the Lincoln Longhorn, have almost disappeared 
recent years, still have such strongly contrasted breeds the Aberdeen- 
Angus, the Galloway, the Hereford, the Red Devon, the Friesian, the Jersey, 


the same with sheep. The curiously restricted distribution the hill 
Welsh Mountain, Scottish Blackface, Herdwicks, and Cheviots, 


The planning agricultural production meet the needs wartime con- 
was based number considerations. the first place, the aim 
was make Britain self-supporting and the individual farms self- 


had come regarded essential, and also avoid transport 
stuffs within the country. This policy self-sufficiency was pushed 
regardless costs, the same way the output other munitions 
war. the second place, the feeding the people was placed the hands 
the Ministry Food, which handled all supplies, both home-produced and 
consultation, the Minister Food informed the Minister 
what expected receive from the British farmer. The diet 
people was thus the basis the plan. the third place, the practical 
approach these aims was made what was popularly known the 
Campaign.” 
Although true that could have got much food from the existing 
million acres the same yield, there were reasons why concentra- 
improvement yield could not the only approach. Land under the 
more adaptable the nation’s needs than the same land under 
grass, for the simple reason that human beings cannot eat grass but both they 
animals can live such root crops turnips, swedes, and potatoes and 
Further, the need for each farm self-contained meant securing 
yield fodder crops replace imported feeding stuffs, both for 
summer use and for winter storage. How little the organization farming 
nderstood even the educated general public clear from letters the 
press the early days the war, deprecating the ploughing grassland 
would mean decrease the number cattle and drop the 
that all-important commodity—milk. The opposite course 
case; increased production fodder crops from the ploughing grass- 
meant larger number cattle kept and increased supply milk— 
pne the primary objects the war plan. There doubt that the 
emphasis milk for mothers and infants has been outstanding importance 


Guernsey, and the now all-important Shorthorn. Each seems flourish 
its own particular part the country and less successful others. 
pportunity for much scientific work the reasons for these localized dis- 
the facts certainly seem indicate the importance the variations 
physical conditions between one part Britain and another. 
strategy agriculture 
on possivic, 50 TO avoid re ce on © UNports OF s 3, 
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maintaining national health during the war. Those the higher income 
groups who felt the restriction their quarter half pint day find hard 
believe that the output and consumption milk this country has never 
been high was the very middle years the war. 

the emphasis has been the increase the dairy herds, accompanied 
unfortunately decrease beef cattle and very big drop the number 
sheep, which had relegated from some their fine fattening grasslands, 
such Romney Marsh, the poorer parts the country. There has 
been decline the numbers pigs and poultry. Technically these 
relatively less efficient convertors feeding stuffs terms their end pro- 
ducts. other words, given quantity feeding stuffs available for con- 
sumption dairy cow, pig, hen, the cow which will give 
greatest return terms human food. the other hand was very desir- 
able encourage the private keeping pigs and small numbers poultry, 
because they have acquired certain habits diet that they consume human 
food which would otherwise waste. Pigs grow fat hotel swill whicha 
cow would scorn. 

Side side with the concentration milk and wheat, which was the out- 
standing feature wartime production, was the increased use land for other 
essential food requirements, notably sugar. There were also certain vital raw 
materials for which looked the land, notably flax for the strong fine 
linens for parachute harnesses. 

The dietetic basis agricultural production was well judged and mistakes 
were rarely made. minor crisis the early days the war will remem- 
bered—the famine onions. Dietetically onions are quite unimportant, but 
they are able render savoury otherwise dull and unpalatable they 
came valued for the same reason that spices were valued the Middle 
Ages render palatable the coarse tasteless meat which our forefathers were 
compelled consume. 

The organization the wartime agricultural campaign involved also the 
utmost reliance the machine. would too much say that the war 
initiated the mechanization British farming, but was fact directly 
responsible for most the mechanization which came about. 

Basically the organization the agricultural campaign was simple. The 
Minister Agriculture delegated his powers the County War Agricultural 
Executive Committees, composed unpaid volunteers nominated, advice, 
the Minister. For the most part these County Committees were well 
chosen and did remarkable work. Composed landowners, land agents, and 
farmers known and respected their areas, they had wide powers, not only 
compulsion the cropping programme each farm, but dispossession 
cases inefficient farming. The initial classification farms 1939-40 
into good average; poor, followed more intensive farm survey 
1941-43, was the signal for the elimination the farmer. obvious that 
the British farmer might have resented, even times war, such intrusion 
his time-honoured independence. But when direction what produce 
was accompanied sound advice how produce and practical help 
the provision implements, expert supervision, and sometimes labour, most 
farmers came regard themselves part essential army and learned 
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their commanding officers. The proof this the almost unanimous 
approval for the continuance the war-time assistance and advice, and 
this that look for the maintenance farming efficiency the future. 


The facts about mechanization 


now commonplace say that British farming the most highly 
mechanized the world. This needs some explanation. The statement 
true count the number mechanical implements per 1000 acres 
farmland, but because our type farming with small farms and typically 
small fields, the implements used may small compared with those used 
other countries. For the same reason, the possession farmer tractor 
harvester does not mean that either fully effectively employed. Our 
mechanization could even indication inefficiency. not get any 
nearer the truth try work out the weight metal represented the 
mechanized implements per 1000 acres, even per numbers farmer. 
may perhaps simplify the issue divide the modern farm implements into 
three groups. 

the first group are those implements which all mixed farmers need. the 
old days their horses pulled the plough, the harrow, and the roller. To-day 
find that the majority small farmers have tractor. The Ford Motor Com- 
pany reports that more than 137,000 their tractors were use British 
farms during the war and tractor the Fordson type has many cases taken 
the place the farm horse. pulls the plough but instead turning one 
furrow turns two, three, more and covers the ground much faster. Often 
tractor can pull simultaneously the drill for sowing the seeds, the harrow for 
harrowing them in, and the roller, thus completing the whole operation 
one. general the aim the small farmer own his own tractor, and 
gradually couple such implements are general use the farm. 
Incidentally, would now add essential his own car for general use. 

the second group implements are those general need which are 
more elaborate character. The harvester may serve example. The larger 
farmers have their own; other cases contractors own the implements and 
the still others the work was done the County War Agricultural 
Committees with their pool machinery. this group there tendency 
design implements for British conditions rather than use implements 
primarily designed and constructed for use the United States, Canada, 
one the newer lands. Even only used for short period each year the 
implements, properly cared for, will last for many years and individual 
ownership means that the farmer has the implement needs just when 
needs it. 

The third group implements comprises those specialized character, 
only occasionally used average farm and scarcely constant use even 
large one. Such are bulldozers and scrapers for levelling land; the giant 
machines for tearing down trees and removing hedges; hedging and ditching 
machines; and perhaps may also include the gyro-tiller, although 
regular use hill farms. 

important mention milking machines. Perhaps the greatest advance 
has not been the substitution mechanical milking for hand milking, for 
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that still involves great care supervision, attention cleanliness, and 
final milking stripping the cow hand, but the even more important 
change made possible Hosier Bails. effect, this portable milking 
apparatus means taking the milking-shed the cow the field instead 
bringing the cow; means that, climatic conditions being suitable, dairy 
cattle can now kept out the open and there milked; and has led 
great extension dairying such country open downland. 

Two the advantages mechanization are outstanding. One the ability 
the farmer cultivate, quickly and with ease, heavy intractable land 
used called three- four-horse land because required three four 
horses pull plough turning single furrow. The second, closely linked 
with this, the facility offered the farmer for doing each operation when the 
weather conditions are most suitable. Whereas the past operation 
required week, during which the weather might change, now can carried 
out single day. 


The results the war British agriculture 


may summarize the main results the war British farming follows, 
First, there has been complete change the land utilization pattern, 


ticularly the former grassland areas. comparison Figs. and shows 
the enormous increase “tillage” (arable, excluding rotation and temporary 


grass) between 1937 and 1944. the eastern counties all land which could 


ploughed good husbandry was already under the plough 


and has only been possible increase the ploughed acreage some 
per cent. the other hand, the predominantly grassland counties 
the midlands and west there have been spectacular increases the 
ploughed acreages. Thus the greatest change has taken place the “grassy 


shires” such Leicester. Second, grass farms have been replaced 


arable farms and the management permanent grassland has largely given 


way system ley farming similar the Scottish example. Third, the 


trends shown the statistics from 1866 1939 have been completely 
changed, the enormous increase arable, the huge increase wheat 
particular, and the decrease the total grassland. Sheep, pigs, and 
poultry have suffered great decline but the already marked increase dairy 
cattle has been accentuated. Fourth, much the evidence depression and 
neglect British farming has been removed. Long overdue land drainage has 
been undertaken hedging, ditching, and upkeep generally (often with the help 
prisoners war) have produced the countryside whole tidy, well- 
kept appearance which the outward and visible sign healthy agriculture. 
Fifth, the farmer has learnt rely the machine and use the minimum 
labour. already noted, the whole the wartime increase production 
was carried out with little addition the total labour force and with the 
employment army previously untrained women. Sixth, the farmer 
has come look upon the County War Agricultural Committee and its 
officers his friends and counsellors. some extent the old gap between 
research and practical farming has been bridged thereby and the new National 
Advisory Service will attempt ensure that the bridge holds. Lastly, against 
the beneficial changes brought about the war should perhaps set the 
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wartime attitude towards financial problems. Under peacetime economy 
costs production must assume greater importance. need this country 
and well-balanced agriculture, but the nation has right expect 
efficiency. 


Efficiency agriculture and the farm 

What mean “efficiency” agriculture? might have been wiser 
ignore this paper such difficult question, were not such funda- 
mental importance. Before can attempt measure efficiency agricul- 
ture, must define its conditions. These may stated follows. First, 
there must the improvement least the maintenance the soil and soil 
fertility. This the essential world basis for all good husbandry. Second, 
there must maintenance capital assets, primarily land and buildings. 
Third, there must adequate return for labour the farmer and the farm 
worker and the maintenance standard living compatible with that 
other industries. long private ownership land remains, may add 
these return the owner comparable with return from some other form 
investment. 

With these basic conditions may measure efficiency terms output 
per 100 acres farmland per worker, may select commodity such 
milk index, taking yield per cow and cost criterion. Tables 
and some effort has been made compare the position 1874 with 
the positions 1939 and 1945. can show least some progress. 
attempt comparison international basis, Ellsworth Huntingdon and 
Van Valkenberg have done, find all counts that the highest levels 
farming efficiency the world are found north-west Europe, includ- 
ing the fertile lowlands Britain, Holland, and Belgium. 


Table 2—Changes acreages and numbers animals (Great Britain) 


Cattle 

Total crops Permanent Cows 

and grass Arable grass Total Sheep 
1874... 31,267,000 18,089,000 13,178,000 6,125,500 30,314,000 
31,679,000 12,906,000 18,773,000 8,872,000 26,887,000 
31,204,000 17,497,000 13,706,000 9,075,000 21,506,000 
31,058,000 18,728,000 12,330,000 9,259,000 20,383,000 
31,008,000 19,273,000 11,735,000 9,501,000 20,107,000 


31,023,000 19,183,000 11,840,000 9,616,000 20,150,000 


Table 3—Numbers per hundred acres crops and grass (Great Britain) 


Cattle 
Workers Cows Working Arable Wheat 
labourers) cent. cent. 


Yield wheat per acre: 1909-13, 16°9 cwt.; 1930-39, cwt.; 1942-45, 19°8 cwt. 
Including prisoners war. 1943. 
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Table 4—Numbers per worker (Great Britain) 


Cattle 
Including prisoners war 1945. 1943. 


very important remind ourselves and some the critics British 
farming that the mono-cultural methods farming the new lands are not only 
fundamentally unsound that soil and soil fertility are being destroyed, but 
they also, with their very low yields, cannot described efficient. im- 
portant notice that the trend all the newer countries the world away 
from the large-scale prairie agriculture and from the system known ranching 
towards balanced mixed farming British type. This can seen the 
United States, Canada, Argentina, Australia, and elsewhere. may assure 
ourselves that, speaking generally, British farming well advanced, but 
must the same time realize that has means reached the highest 
possible degree efficiency and must recognize the danger adopting 
policy which might stabilize the present position. particular, need 
ask ourselves: is, for this country, efficient farm 

useless attempt define efficient farm unit Britain unless 
first particularize regarding (a) the type country and the climate, and (6) the 
type farming. general, the poorer the land the larger the acreage needed 
for farm unit yield living, that pass from the thousands acres 
hill sheep farm the one extreme the very intensively cultivated 
market garden 6-8 acres the other. take the more average farm, 
say, land mixed light and heavy soils somewhere the lowlands 
England, may perhaps find what constitutes efficient and economic 
unit. 

the first place, this land which probably can devoted entirely 
towards producing arable crops, fat cattle, milk, according the needs 
the country. are faced with the immediate need for flexibility. Many 
our farmsteads are hampered their farm buildings being designed for one 
particular purpose which they longer serve. For example, barn 
designed for the storage farm crops difficult convert into efficient 
cowshed. This problem behind the modern trend towards multi-purpose 
farm buildings standard units, trend which clearly desirable. 

This brings the question size fields and the overall acreage 
the farm. The family farm, with the working farmer employing one worker 
having his son assist him, gives starting point. With full mechanical 
equipment the family can probably work efficiently farm about 125 acres, 
and shall probably find that the farm comprises twelve fields acres 
each with one two grass paddocks near the farmstead. Why this number 
fields and why this size? the farm arable one with four-course 
Norfolk rotation, have three fields, acres, under each the four 
crops. With the Scottish system short leys, have two fields for each 
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the six years the Scottish six-course. With the longer grass leys the West 
Country, have three fields ploughed and nine under grass. These twelve 
fields about the same size make balanced farm unit. may said that 
acres too small for modern mechanical implements, but the alternative 
complete reorganization the type farming. If, for the sake fuller 
mechanization, double the size the farm from 120 240 acres, must 
have different organization with the working farmer relying upon number 
agricultural workers. know from past experience, with the advent 
bad times, the first and often the only possible economy the dismissal 
one more farm hands save their minimum four pounds per week. 
Immediately part the larger holding thereby likely thrown out 
cultivation. 

These points are put forward order demonstrate the many factors 
which must considered any attempt decide what efficient farm 
unit. the majority farms are land which not flat but rolling, 
have the need including within the farm boundaries land different types. 
For example, many parts England the farm should include waterside 
grazing low ground for cattle and for summer mowing, south-facing slope 
for the spring growth grass, north-facing slope for summer grass, and 
relatively flat, well-drained area for ploughing and the provision winter 
fodder. This the balance much desired the West Country. see 
once the enormous damage which can done established farm unit 
lopping off one two fields. often appears the town planner that little 
harm can done taking couple fields from farm, and failure 
recognize the complete reorientation made necessary thereby source 
much misunderstanding. Similarly useless preserve farmland only 
the good agricultural lands with the best soils the balance different types 
land thereby lost. Thus that the agriculturist cannot lay down rules 
observed town planning, but must stress the desirability advice and 
information being exchanged all stages. 

has only been possible this paper touch upon one two the more 
outstanding results the war British farming, but enough has been said 
indicate the fundamental changes which have taken place. venture 
suggest that the farming community has emerged from the war far more 
efficient force competitive world than was 1939. the same time, 
industry, there must change over from wartime economy and war- 
time methods peacetime economy and peacetime agricultural organization. 
have every reason proud the relative farming efficiency 
Britain but have not any means reached our goal. give one example, 
the low average milk yields the order 400 gallons per annum per cow 
should certainly raised 650 700 and might well reach 800 gallons 
without impairing the stamina the herds. 

Whether not the existing farm units are the most efficient extremely 
difficult question. may certain that those who advocate the retrograde 
movement towards prairie and ranching agriculture large units, combined 
with few intensively cultivated market gardens, are ignoring the funda- 
mental necessity maintaining the land and soil fertility. There seems 
reason why development should not along lines roughly parallel 
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those now seen the distributive trades. Surely one can have side side 
the small family farm; the large specialized unit; the estate with its group 
farms (rather like department store); and rather newer organization, 
equivalent limited liability company with number branches, that is, 
scattered farms each under manager but with central direction; and finally 
the small specialized holding. 

anxious stress two things. One the need for security tenure, 
Farming long-term business and essential for the farmer, who must 
plan his cropping and his breeding many years ahead, not position 
uncertainty whether not his land may needed for 
This means that comprehensive and carefully dovetailed plan land use 
must worked out with the knowledge that nine-tenths the whole country 
are rural though inhabited and looked after only one-tenth the 
other point that should realize how precious nation are our 
very limited areas really good land—the level, well-drained land suitable for 
intensive cultivation for fruit and vegetables. Its very character renders the 
most vulnerable factories and housing development, though how dull isa 
housing estate such site! use land which the farmer poorer gives 
far greater scope the planner well economizing the use the 
nation’s one great asset—its land. 


DISCUSSION 


Before the paper the PRESIDENT (The Rt. Hon. RENNELL said: 
Ladies and Gentlemen, are most fortunate having with Mr. Lewis 
Silkin, the Minister Town and Country Planning. could not have more 
appropriate guest this evening when Professor Dudley Stamp speak the 
geographical aspects British agriculture during the war. hope may 
hear from the Minister afterwards. The whole question the planning this 
very small country ours one which affects every one us, and inevitably 
subject great controversy. important that you should hear what 
Professor Dudley Stamp has say and then form your opinions, because 
that depends the sort country which are going live. 


Professor Dudley Stamp then read the paper printed above, and discussion 
followed 


Mr. Mr. President, there was one point that came pro- 
minently mind while Professor Stamp was speaking. That was the fact 
that was able show what agriculture can once given opportunity 
practise designed do. Between 1874 and 1939, except for few 
short intervals, farmers were not allowed farm this country because the 
industrialists’ viewpoint and the industrial economy the country were all- 
important that “cheap food,” with all its resultant neglect the countryside, 
was taken for granted. But when food required without regard cost, and 
that was the case during the recent war, you have immediate return 
farmers the art cultivation. not believe that any farmer wishes 
return the type industry knew before the recent war, industry based 
largely imported raw material converted through the cow chicken 
into milk eggs. That type industry was not real economic value the 
country, because meant paying vast sums money out the country buy 
the raw materials for much our food. The true value agriculture lies 
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making use the soil the country, and that can only done the use the 
have recently been meeting London the farmers some thirty-one 
nations, and has been extremely interesting learn how different countries 
treat their agriculture. Denmark and the Netherlands the whole economy 
based agriculture and every acre the land used. Then there are the huge 
New World countries, whose economy based mainly agriculture and 
where the non-user land little account. Again, there our own country, 
whose economy the past has been entirely built industry and where every 
inch land value. There therefore the necessity find suitable 
balance between land necessary house people and land necessary for agri- 
culture, and find that balance without causing too many complications 
between the various Ministries and organizations such the National Farmers’ 
Union. 

good note that there growing realization that land can used for 
different purposes the same time. The National Farmers’ Union realizes 
that national parks and such like projects are created with fair understanding 
the needs farmers, then farmers are prepared see that land used 
recreation ground for the people. long there that understanding, 
perfectly certain that farmers will support approach that kind. appreciate 
very much not only Professor Stamp’s lecture but also the work doing 
endeavouring sort out this problem and find this balance which cer- 
tain will result the end well-planned countryside which shall all 
proud and which hope farmers will allowed have real part. 

The TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING (The Rt. Hon. Lewis 
Mr. President, may first express thanks Professor Dudley 
Stamp for most interesting, informative, and stimulating address. has the 
gift, which many experts have not, making his subject clear; has given 
valuable piece education. 

believe all agree, certainly after what Professor Stamp has said, that 
agriculture must continue play most important part the national economy. 
Whether not should play growing part matter which will require care- 
ful consideration. are, any rate for the next few years, live under 
system national planned economy. clear that, whatever the form our 
national economy, shall always need efficient agricultural industry. 

Ministry has been created largely because the recognition the need 
for reconciling conflicting uses the limited amount land these islands. 
England possibly the second most overcrowded country the world, and 
essential that should make the best possible use our land. That often 
requires the patience and the genius and wisdom Solomon. For 
instance, may have decide between the conflicting claims agriculture, 
housing, industry, mineral working, space for recreation, and variety other 
uses, all them essential the national economy. Every one these uses has 
its claim upon the land. The one thing can secure that such agri- 
cultural land must lost not the highest quality. 

One the main claims upon agricultural land the future will the new 
towns which will created order relieve the growing congestion existing 
towns. The first the new towns which have been approved the Government 
—Stevenage—will involve loss some acres agricultural land. 
all deplore the necessity for the sacrifice that land but, Mr. President, 
what the alternative? the inter-war years vast amount the very best 
agricultural land was lost development without any national consideration 
whatever; without the nation having the opportunity judging whether the 
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follow. 
fully agree with Mr. 


the public become more familiar with 
beneficial results. 


when Mr. McClean introduced 
buried, the phrase “cheap food.” 


consultation with everybody concerned, including the Ministry 
green belt not necessarily area which roam about freely 
the expense agricultural Pursuits lung which desire keep from 
development. large extent the same will apply our national parks. 
cannot, course, retain every acre farmland national park because 
would wish national parks areas which the public freely enjoy the 
increasing leisure which they are demanding and which they are likely get; 
but, and large, certainly our intention Preserve agricultural land 
those areas its present extent. There will demand too for the restoration 
footpaths and for greater access the wilder parts the country. Ther 
again must take the utmost care ensure that concession those demands, 
which think are Proper tending bring the town and countryside 
together, does not interfere with the pursuit agriculture. matter 
which education will help, because unfortunately true that where 
public allowed free access there danger damage being done 
But sure that opportunity 
farming and agriculture will have 
There another matter connected with Professor Stamp’s lecture 
mention with some diffidence. Undoubtedly, deal land has 
gratuitously from agriculture development, and has gone manner most 
damaging agriculture because has interfered with the farming adjoining 
country. One the reasons why farmers have been tempted the past 
pose their land for development purposes has been that, although they 
have acquired their land with the full intention farming and certainly not for 
the purpose land speculation, nevertheless the development which has taken 
place all around their land the public expense, the public services, 
water, drainage, electricity, and on, has added the value their land 
gratuitously. may well that one the methods solving this problem 
remove from the farmer the temptation dispose his land the com- 
munity taking for itself the value the improvements which has itself 
created. But, Mr. President, that perhaps not argument pursue here 
and now. May conclude saying how much have enjoyed coming here and 
listening Professor Stamp and also meeting the Fellows your 
Professor almost presumption rise speak after the 
wise words the Minister and Country Planning. was little sorry 
Phrase which hoped had been happily 
all know what that connoted the past. 
came into Great Britain during the years depression because 
was being dumped here under cost the newer countries the world where 
was being produced only the cost soil loss and the loss fertility 
virgin land. Thus that now, some the lands which gave that 
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so-called cheap food, have the very serious problem soil erosion. cherish 
the belief that the British farmer can produce food quite cheaply any 
farmer the world. 

great pleasure personally see here the Minister and 
Country Planning. started connection with Government Department 
during the war being appointed Lord Reith, the first Minister Works 
and Planning, one his panel advisers. the work developed there 
evolved happy arrangement whereby colleague, Dr. Willatts, who had for 
ten years worked with the Land Utilisation Survey, went whole-time 
into the Ministry Planning, reinforced colleague, Mr. Beaver, whilst 
went over the Ministry Agriculture. All that Mr. Silkin said the need 
for land is, course, fully understood from the agricultural point view. The 
land our most precious national asset, and need use thriftily. 
accept that simple principle, then the restoration land for some other use after 
mineral working and the tidying those areas which have the past been 
left between patches development will become the sine qua non the national 
plan. That sort waste hope see avoided future. great pleasure, 
Mr. President, learn from Mr. Silkin himself how fully accord with the 
principles the scientific use land our Minister Town and Country 
Planning. 

The your President privilege close the meeting, and 
doing should like say how glad that has been productive 
pleasantly provocative and controversial statements. For that reason, per- 
sonally not sorry Mr. McClean raised the question cheap food. The 
figures and facts which Professor Stamp has given agricultural production 
this country during the war show results which any industrialist would have 
been extremely proud. And those results have been produced without any 
the waste capital assets which Professor Stamp referred when spoke 
other countries having dumped their cheap products the detriment 
our agriculture and even more the detriment their own soil. The statement 
made Mr. McClean served bring out this point Professor Stamp’s 
address. 

only remains for thank Professor Stamp your behalf, and feel 
sure you would wish also congratulate him the honour done him 
H.M. the King the occasion the recent Birthday Honours. Thank you 
very much, Professor Stamp. 
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EXPLORATIONS THE EAST COAST 
HUDSON BAY: 


MANNING 


consider the primitive methods map making and navigation 
available Henry Hudson, and the difficulties arctic voyage 
unknown waters his map? the east coast Hudson Bay remarkably clear, 
Hudson’s journal unaccountably ends when reached lat. 61° 20’ 1610, 
over ten months before his death. Although account the voyage 
written one the mutineers, Abacuk Prickett, the geographical details 
this are vague make interpretation little better than guesswork. 
the southward voyage Hudson closely followed much the east coast the 
bay, perhaps often keeping within the islands that line the shore. The home- 
ward voyage may have been made farther out sea, least until Hudson was 
cast adrift. 1631, Luke Foxe, his northward voyage from Vitimum 
(Cape Henrietta Maria) when near lat. 57° 40’, says: night, layed 
the West maine course, for feare might hazard selfe the night 
amongst those Ilands which Mr. Hudson (for good reason) calls the name 
Iles.” There other record Hudson having named 
islands this region, though four islands are shown his chart. little 
farther north, near lat. 58° 5’, Foxe himself saw island which says: 
came small Iland clocke one, the highest haue seene since] 
came Brooke Cobham the deepe fathome. named the 
From this presumably originated the name which has times been 
used designate all the islands north of, and perhaps sometimes including, 
the Belcher Islands lat. 60°, the terms North, South, West, and The 
being variously used distinguish the different groups. Now the name 
recognized for only the one group. the future may convenient 
call this group Lancaster Islands. The name “Sleeper Islands,” “The 
Sleepers,” could then used for the islands between and including the 
Lancaster and Ottawa islands. this paper have felt the need for such 
inclusive name. 

The incentive which led most the early exploration the Hudson Bay 
region was the search for north-west passage. The voyages captains 
and James 1631 and 1632 showed that there was hope 


The coast here examined lies between 57° and 60° lat. The paper published 
permission the Deputy Minister Mines and Resources, Canada. 

Asher, ‘Henry Hudson the navigator’ (Hakluyt Soc., vol. 27, 1860). 

Miller Christy, ed., voyages Capt. Luke Foxe Hull, and Capt. 
James Bristol, search North-west Passage, (Hakluyt Soc., vols. 
89, 1894), 368. 

Marble Island: the west side Hudson Bay. the islands the east side 
only the Ottawa Islands are comparable height, and single, rather large 


marked Foxe’s map the position the the remainder the Sleepers art 
not shown. 


Miller Christy, op. cit., 369. 
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passage Hudson Bay the south Roes Welcome, and this discouraged 
further search for nearly hundred years. Meanwhile the Hudson’s Bay 
Company was formed, and trading forts were opened James Bay and 
the south-west coast Hudson Bay; but the barren east coast Hudson Bay 
did not attract the fur traders and there record their visits the main- 
land until 1749, when Captain Coats explored for the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. Thornton’s map shows group, “Sleepers Islands,” 
that resemble the Ottawa Islands position and and south these 
asingle large unidentifiable group which calls Dozens.” 

Zachariah Gillam mentions island miles length lat. 60° 39’, and 
others between lat. 57° and 57° 29’. one these went ashore, and 
saw “where the savages had been their graves and tents, which found 
sea-morse [walrus] teeth, and such like passed between other 
islands lat. 56° 30’. Dobbs’ map, published 1744 with his account 
the countries adjoining Hudson Bay, shows four groups islands which 
calls North Sleepers, West Sleepers, and Bakers Dozen (the southernmost 
group unnamed), but his delineation the east mainland coast shows 
improvement that given Foxe’s map. great advance the geo- 
graphical knowledge eastern Hudson Bay well other regions 
indicated Arrowsmith’s map, for which liberal information was provided 
Hudson’s Bay This map, together with the sailing direc- 
tions and descriptions Captain appears have been the chief 
authority for the east Hudson Bay region the Admiralty charts until near 
the end the nineteenth century. Coats made many voyages Hudson Bay 
between 1727 and 1751. spite the doubtful accuracy the longitudes 
and various other inconsistencies, his descriptions the islands which are 
discussed this paper are worth quoting length, since other islands may 
exist which are not shown the present map, and since some the groups 
have not been visited from that time this. 


Belchers Islands, four number, lyes forty-five leagues west- 
ward Litle Whale River; another account, only twenty-nine leagues, 
latitude 56° 06’, where was entangled three days ice. found flood 
and ebb setting due east and west; but drove eastward most. have 
made computation about four and half miles day. 

“About seven leagues north from those range islands twenty 
leagues length, fourteen larger, and many smaller; the midle, 58° 
latitude, the distance seventeen leagues from the east main, amongst 
which the Usquemows swarms all the summer months catch fish and 
moulted fowl, great abundance, uppon all these, Belchers and Sleeper 
latitude 59° told fourteen islands sight; and, 
Made John Thornton the Signe the Platt the Minories, Anno 1685. 
Copy Pettigrew, January 1916, the National Archives, Canada. 

This resemblance lost later seventeenth and eighteenth century maps. 
abridgement Cape Zachariah Gillam’s journal the North West, the 
Ketch, the year 1688 (The English Pilot, the Fourth Book, London, 1778), 
Pp. 3-0. 
Arrowsmith, map exhibiting all the new discoveries the interior parts 
North 1795. 

John Barrow, ed., “The geography Hudson’s Bay’ (Hakluyt Soc., vol. 11, 1852). 
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account, the westermost uppon the same meridian the North 
and the North Bear 50’ west longitude from Cape Diggs; and Gulph 
Hazard lyes 05’ east longitude from Cape Diggs, 56° 22’ north 
latitude. 

“The Sleepers are seven larger, and many smaller islands, from 59° 
60° the westermost 59° 50’, and fourteen miles 
the North Bear, with fine opnings and good anchorage; and many 
Usquemows haunt these islands summer, and bears S.W. 
three leagues from Cape Smith; high, bold, noble cape may 

the westermost Bakers Dozen, latitude 58° 20’ N., lyes four 
mile westward this point; and the West Sleeper, 59° 50’, fourteen 
mile westward this point, and lyes eighty-six miles westward 
Cape Diggs.” 


“appendage” which appears quoted direct from his logs, Coats 
gives the following notes: 


observed the Bakers Dozen,? fourteen number, latitude 59° 
N., from S.E. N.E. E., nearest dist. four leagues. this acct. uppon 
the meridian the North Bear, 50’ longitude from Cape Diggs, 
the southeast pt. Mansfeild longitude from the said meridian. 


observed the West Sleeper latitude 59° 40’ this note five 
leagues westward the North Bear; and this North Bear 26’ 
longitude from Cape Diggs. 

observed latitude 60° the North Sleeper,3 S.E. four 
leagues, and the West Sleepers, S.S. five leagues the latitude 
this note. 


Coats also gives detailed description the mainland coast which 
examined for the Hudson’s Bay Company 1749. was, “‘so wild 
and barren northward Gulph Hazard [Richmond Gulf], that ther 
was possibility subsist Europeans the northward that gulph, wher 
entred and erected Richmond Fort, Coats named the islands about 
the “Point Duble Dozens, and the westernmost these, Lime- 
house and Ratcliff, but these names are longer used. The islands border- 
ing the coast between there and Hopewell Head (now Hopewell Point), 


John Barrow, op. cit., pp. 66-8. 

Baker’s Dozen refers the southern continuation what are now called the 
Ottawa Islands, not, recent maps, the group 150 miles farther south. 

North and West Sleeper here refer individual later the terms were used 
for groups. 

This may misprint for 34’, but even then not quite consistent with the 
bearings cited above. 

John Barrow, op. cit., pp. 102-04. 

78. 
Ibid., 
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58° 00’, named Holmes Hopewell “without distinction,” but 
those farther south gave special names “‘as the map map 
published with Coats’ account, neither mentioned Barrow’s intro- 
duction. Arrowsmith’s map marks Hopewell Head, but not the names the 
islands the south, all which are lumped under the name 
“Brothers.” Another survey this coast was made for the Hudson’s Bay 
Company about 1860 Mr. Anderson from Great Whale River, but the 

map was never 

1885, the Dominion Government expedition Hudson Bay made 
running survey the northernmost the Sleeper Islands. The group was 
named the Ottawa Islands, and individual islands called those gentle- 
men who had generously contributed Mission Work Hudson’s 

Bell, who was this expedition, gives brief account the geology the 
islands. According Mr. Ford, who has long resided the Hudson 
Bay and Ungava region, Captain Murray one time had whaling station 
the Ottawa Islands. Flaherty mentions meeting the whalin vessel Active off 
these islands, and states that this vessel twice wintered the Ottawa Islands. 
the map that accompanies Flaherty’s book the only one have seen 
shows the deep bay the south side Gilmour Island, probable 
learned this bay from the crew the Active, but saw indica- 
that whalers had used this fine harbour. 
Although this account not concerned with the Belcher Islands, Flaherty’s 
important discovery 1914 and 1915 their true size must mentioned. 
From Eskimo obtained reasonably accurate sketch the Sleeper 
which incorporated his Since Flaherty’s time, other geo- 

logists and representatives mining companies have visited the Belcher 
Islands, but prospecting has been done the islands farther north. 
aerial photographs the Belcher Islands were taken the R.C.A.F., 
and the ground controls established party from the Geodetic Service 
Canada. The latter work showed the previously accepted position the 
islands miles too far Although the control did not extend 
the King George Islands, these islands were accurately outlined and placed 
very close their correct position from the photographs. The Sleeper 
Islands were not photographed. White says that the King George Islands 
were named after King George III England but that the name now 
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obsolete. Nonetheless, used the map accompanying his report 
group islands the position the present Sleeper Islands. 

Members the Carnegie Museum Expedition the Belcher Islands 
1938 made short visit the Sleeper Islands obtain walrus 
The scientific results this expedition have not been published. 1939, 
expedition the motor vessel Nouveau Quebec, sponsored the Catholic 
University America, visited the north-east end Gilmour Island, 
Island, unknown island the Sleeper group,” Port Harrison, 
Island, and Christie Island. The chief object the expedition was 
but rock specimens were also collected, and information the 
given the general account Gardner and 

The detail modern maps the mainland coast results from the work 
Robert Bell and Low. 1877, Bell journeyed from Moose 
Cape Dufferin, mapping the coast and studying the geology. Much 
detail shown this map superior that present-day maps. 
and 1899, Low sailed small yacht from Cape Wolstenholme Jama 
Bay and studied the geology the area, while his assistant, Young 
surveyed the coast and made botanical collection. During the 
winter, Low visited Lake Minto and travelled eastward along for 
The remainder this lake was mapped Flaherty when crossed from 
White Whale Point Ungava Bay via Lake Minto and Leaf River 
spring 1912. his return journey canoe June and July the sam 
year, mapped Payne and Povungnituk rivers. 1901, Low 
detailed examination the geology the Nastapoka Islands determine 
extent and value the ores behalf private company. spent 
winter that year Port The geology the Nastapoka Islands 
again investigated 1909 Since then many leading steel companies 
have sent men into the area, and seven the islands have been 
two companies.9 1907 and 1912 the natural resources the east 
James Bay, and Hudson Bay far north the Nastapoka River, were 
gated parties under have not found any scientific reports 
these investigations. 1931, Ney’s astronomical observations 
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Whale River showed that the southern portion the east coast Hudson 

Bay was plotted miles too far west the maps then 1935, Ney 
position Port Harrison which corrected the longitude the 
central east coast. 

1749, the Hudson’s Bay Company opened post Richmond Gulf, 
partly, least, start trade with the Eskimos urged Captain 
This post was moved Great Whale River 1756, where, with few short 
breaks, has remained open until the present day.3 With the opening 
Port Chimo 1830 (closed from 1842 until 1866), was possible for the 
Eskimos all the intervening coast make occasional visits trading post. 
Both Fort Chimo and Great Whale River are just south the timber line, 
and was not until near the end the first decade this century that the big 
fur-trading companies (the Hudson’s Bay Company and Reveillon Fréres) 
commenced establish posts the Barren Grounds order tap the 
potentially valuable Eskimo trade white foxes. the east side Hudson 
Bay, the first these posts were established Reveillon Fréres Port 
Harrison 1909 and Povungnituk 1910. 1909 the Hudson’s Bay 
Company opened post Eric Cove near Cape Wolstenholme, after which 
was named, and 1920 and 1921 they established posts alongside those 
Reveillon Fréres Harrison and 1936, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company took over the buildings and trade all Reveillon Fréres’ posts 
the north. 1939 the Baffin Trading Company opened post Port 
Harrison, and since 1937 radio and meteorological station has been operated 
there the Department Transport. The personnel responsible for the 
station live the old Hudson’s Bay Company dwelling-house, and the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s post manager and assistant occupy new house 
the site the old Reveillon Fréres house. The Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police detachment established Port Harrison 1935 was closed 1938 
and reopened 1945. 1943 the Department Transport established 
radio sonde station near the police detachment the south side the river. 
There also Protestant mission Port Harrison. During the last decade 
number scientists have visited Port Harrison members the Govern- 
ment party aboard the Hudson’s Bay Company’s annual supply ship, R.M.S. 
Nascopie. water off Povungnituk too shallow for the Nascopie even 
large schooner, and the post has supplied Peterhead boat from Port 
Harrison. remains single isolated trading post that seldom visited 
government officials 
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this was written, Dr. Todd and Dr. Doutt have, 1945, 
made collections birds and mammals the Povungnituk region. (W. Todd, 
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During the summer 1944, was engaged establishing ground control 
positions for the Geodetic Service Canada the mainland between 
Povungnituk and the Nastapoka River, and the Sleeper and other islands 
north the Belcher Islands. was assisted this survey work Mr. 
Taylor, graduate botanist Toronto University. During his spare time 
Taylor made collection plants, while collected and studied the verte- 
brate 

The simplest consider the mainland between Povungni- 
tuk post and the Nastapoka River single unit. shall therefore first 
briefly narrate the routes followed and stops made that area. 

June 29, left our first base Lake Mushalagan for Port Harrison 
aCanso aircraft piloted Squadron-Leader Hone. the way stopped 
overnight island Lake Minto. Next morning reached the coast 
south Cotter Island and flew along towards Port Harrison. Our vision 
was somewhat limited low cloud fog, but wherever could see through 
the westward the ice was tightly packed far the horizon. Inside the 
Hopewell Islands the ice was loose with many large patches open water, 
and the harbour area Port Harrison was sufficiently clear permit landing 
without serious difficulty. Among the islands the north the ice conditions 
were worse. that direction lay Mistake Bay, the camping place the 
Eskimo owners the Peterhead boat that had been hired for our work the 
coast and islands. Since there was hope their getting through Port 
Harrison until there was off-shore wind, were flown back inland and left 
island near the south-west end Lake Minto. After obtaining 
man and moved the next point Bush Lake. July again visited 
Harrison, but the ice conditions had not changed appreciably, and our boat 
still had not arrived. plane was available for the next four days, but 
July Norris took Scoter Lake. our way back from there July 20, 
ran into low cloud about miles east Harrison, and had fly about 
miles north before making forced landing some miles from the coast. 
There were held for three days. The cold water Hudson Bay fre- 
quently, and especially with west winds, produces low cloud and fog along the 
coast, even when the weather inland fine and clear. When the ice remains 
packed against the coast these conditions are accentuated. During this summer 
the weather inland was good, perhaps exceptionally so, but Harrison the 
almost continuous westerly winds that held the ice had caused great deal 
fog and cloud. 

When reached Harrison July our boat still had not arrived, but 
the coast the south was almost clear and even the north the ice was 
loosening. all the inland positions the neighbourhood were now com- 
pleted, had alternative save wait Harrison. July 25, Mr. 
Bradbury, the post manager Povungnituk, arrived from there with two 
boats, and reported that had seen our boat behind island embayed 
ice. Through the courtesy Mr. Bradbury, were able hire the Eskimo 


Notes the birds and mammals the region will published the Canadian 
Field-Naturalist see also Manning, Eskimo stone houses the east 
side Hudson American Antiquity, (1946). 
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boat which had brought down Harrison for freighting supplies 
Povungnituk. This boat, unusually small Peterhead with old and 
engine, had Eskimo crew three. 

left Harrison about a.m. July 27, carrying with swarm 
mosquitoes, and reached the Kikkerteluk River 5.30 p.m., having stopped 
for half hour Leonard Island examine the rock formation and 
specimens. The two days remained the Kikkerteluk River and the one 
night Langland River were the only times during the summer when were 
seriously troubled mosquitoes. Until then the weather had been too cold 
and windy for them more than occasional nuisance, and after left 
Langland River there was almost continuous cold fog and mist. wasa 
fine, sunny afternoon when visited the Nastapoka Falls August but 
mosquitoes were evidence. seems unlikely that mosquitoes would 
ever troublesome the foggy, wind-swept outer islands. 

left the Kikkerteluk River noon fine, sunny day, spending 
hour Cotter Island and arriving Eskimo camp Langland River 
about 9.30 p.m. The next morning sailed a.m., but were delayed 
engine trouble and the weather which turned wet and foggy hour after 
set out, that did not arrive Christie Island until o’clock the 
evening. 

Our Eskimos were now anxious return Port Harrison for the annual 
visit the Hudson’s Bay Company’s trading ship, and August sent 
them home. August the boat and crew had originally hired arrived 
Christie Island. had now completed our astronomical work, but for the 
next day and half there was thick fog. the afternoon the 7th cleared 
suddenly, and were able cross the mainland and visit the Nastapoka 
Falls. sailed for the King George Islands 6.45 the next morning. 
description this voyage given later this paper. 

Late the evening August 30, arrived back the mainland some 
miles north Povungnituk post, which reached the following morning. 
There were entertained hospitably Messrs. Ford and Bradbury the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. For the last ten days our crew had been showing 


their anxiety home, and now, after month away from their 


they could not persuaded wait few days longer while completed our 
survey work the post. For the remainder our trip were fortunate 


again securing the boat which had first started. our way 


Port Harrison stopped for three nights Mistake Bay, where obtained 
fix. reached Port Harrison September and left again the 
the Canso, intending photograph those points fixed while travelling 
boat. Unfortunately there was low cloud and fog over the Ottawa Islands and 
between there and the Sleepers, that failed see the islands which 
were most interested. Darkness compelled land Clearwater Lake, 


where were held for two days bad weather before could continue 


the rail head Moosonee. 


Ten fifteen miles north Port Harrison there begins range 


which follows the coastline southward. the neighbourhood 
these hills rise about 400 feet; farther south their height and 


increase, but nowhere the mainland coast are there real cliffs bordering the 
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sea, although inland small precipices are fairly frequent. hill rising directly 
from the bay the east side the Kikkerteluk River 650 feet high; few 
miles inland and little the north and south there are higher hills, probably 
reaching over 1000 feet. Towards the Nastapoka River the range continues 
about the same elevation, but rises less sharply from the sea. 

About Cape Dufferin there medley islands, peninsulas, channels, and 
inlets. From Cape Dufferin northward Povungnituk the coast low though 
not flat, and this type topography continues Mosquito The bays 
are shallow, and small reefs and islands make navigation difficult, even with 
vessel larger than Peterhead boat. Small lakes, frequently shallow, are 
irregularly scattered among glaciated, rocky hills which rise feet above 
them. Inland the lakes become bigger and deeper, but the south-east, 
far least Lake Minto, there the same pattern disconnected, rocky 
hills and poorly integrated drainage. Scoter Lake the hills rise 100 and 
150 feet above the lakes and valley levels; Bush Lake and Lake Minto 
200 feet. The readings single aneroid checked Port Harrison showed 
the heights Scoter Lake, Bush Lake, and Lake Minto 360, 350, and 
450 feet respectively above sea-level, but great reliance should placed 
these readings. Nowhere over this country did see any considerable 
area glacial drift. Small moraines are fairly common, particularly the 
region Scoter Lake. These moraines run parallel approximately 
north-south direction. river flows from large lake about miles north 
Scoter Lake, but were unable determine was the Innuksuak the 
Kikkerteluk. 
several the rivers along this coast are falls situated just above tide 

water. The highest and finest these the mouth the Nastapoka River. 
Excluding the rapids and chutes above the main falls, from which they are 
quite distinct, estimated the vertical drop between and 100 feet. 
his map, Low gives the height the Nastapoka Falls 170 feet, and this 
figure has since been frequently quoted; but after second visit the area 
says that the vertical drop 100 feet,3 which the same that given 
Bell’s the north side the mouth the Nastapoka River are few 
small active sand dunes, unusual feature the eastern Arctic. There 
fine fall the mouth the Langland River which Low, his 1902 map, 
gives being feet high. This seems little too high. There 
asmall sloping fall the mouth the Innuksuak River, and higher one can 

Except for 40-mile gap about the Kikkerteluk River, the Hopewell and 
Nastapoka islands form sheltered channel from the region Cape Dufferin 
Richmond Gulf. According the Eskimos, this channel almost blocked 
Hopewell that even Peterhead boat cannot pass through. 
The whole length Nastapoka Sound navigable for small vessels, but just 


Visited the writer 1946. 
Low, 1902, op. cit.. 
Low, 1903, op. cit., 7DD. 
Bell, 1879, op. cit. 
Low, 1902, op. cit., 8D, says the channel less than yards wide and 
only feet water high tide. 
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north the Nastapoka River and miles from land, noted dangerous 
drying rock, and there may other concealed shoals. The bay into which the 
Kikkerteluk River discharges forms fine landlocked harbour which 
could used any ship likely this coast. This harbour clearly 
drawn Bell’s map this coast which still gives the mainland coast 
better detail than any other map. The Nastapoka Islands and perhaps the 
Hopewell Islands are better delineated Low’s map.? There adequate 
harbour for Peterheads the mouth the Langland River.3 According 
the Eskimos, there other harbour the mainland coast between there 
and small one the mouth the Nastapoka the 
Islands, however, there are harbours suitable for boats small 
One these near the south end the east coast Davieau Island; the 
other the south side Christie Island. Larger vessels could obtain 
adequate shelter between the islands, particularly between Christie and 
islands. 

small island shown dotted Bell’s map about miles the west 
Kikkerteluk River. This island has disappeared from modern maps, but 
saw clearly our photographic flight. 

examined the rock wherever landed the mainland, and most cases 
collected Nothing was seen indicate rocks other than the usual 
granites and gneisses Laurentian age which are widely distributed over 
the Labrador Peninsula. Pegmatite, fact any well-marked dykes, were 
conspicuously absent. 

Scoter Lake had opportunity cover larger area than elsewhere. 
the north and west side the lake the rock principally hornblende biotite 
gneiss, plentifully cut quartz stringers and veins foot wide. 
weathered, glaciated surfaces the quartz stands quarter inch above 
the softer gneiss. There are also poorly defined dikelets and small, irregular 
patches gneissoid granite. larger intrusions this replaced pink 
granite. One such area the west side the lake measured about half mile 
square. Povungnituk, Mistake Bay, Lake Minto, and point miles 
inland and miles north Harrison, there are numerous small patches 
hornblende biotite gneiss from few inches several feet diameter, but 
saw large areas this rock. The small patches sometimes had 
boundary, but more often they blended into the granite. Near the mouth 
the Kikkerteluk River there are both granite with small inclusions 
blende gneiss and larger areas hornblende gneiss with quartz 
similar the formation Scoter Lake. the north side hill the west 
the river mouth conspicuous network quartz veins running east and 
west for more than yards, chiefly through pink granite gneiss. places 
these veins join form mass quartz feet across. 

The structure the Hopewell and Nastapoka Islands totally different 

Robert Bell, 1879, op. cit. 

Low, 1902, op. cit. 

Low, 1903, op. cit., pp. gives more detailed description the 
harbours the mouth the Langland and Nastapoka rivers. 

Low, op. cit., 1903, 6DD. 

These were turned over the Canadian Geological Survey. References made below 
rock types are based Dr. Shaw’s megascopic identifications. 
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origin and appearance from that the mainland which fronts them. Both 
groups islands are variable size and height, the highest point the 
former being about 200 feet and the latter 350 feet. the east the larger 
islands have steep, but often broken, cliffs; the west they slope gradually 
the sea. The geology the Nastapoka Islands has been studied Low 
and later Leith with particular reference the commercial possibilities 
the iron formation. The rocks are chiefly faulted and folded sediments 
with general westerly dip which the surface the islands conform. 
Cotter Island and the Hopewell Islands are capped with varying thickness 
basalt, giving columnar appearance the upper cliffs. hurriedly 
examined section towards the south the east shore Cotter Island showed 
the presence basalts capping the cliff with greywacke and other rocks 
below. Low has described two geological sections this island. 

The greater part nearly vertical exposure the east side Leonard 
Island composed basic lavas, and some way below these the iron 
formation which here about feet thick. Bell describes three cliff sections 
two the Hopewell Islands. 

King George was drizzling when left Christie Island 
August but the weather soon cleared and the visibility was excellent all the 
way across the King George Islands, fortunate circumstance since our 
Eskimos’ navigating instrument was old box compass, balanced top 
the engine house. this compass they placed surprising faith, always using 
preference the sun. Our crew had not previously sailed for the King 
George Islands from far south Christie Island and apparently did not 
take this more southerly point departure into their calculations. The first 
land sighted was island (seen Fig. about miles south our 
objective, and this spite south wind. passed close this island, 
which was about feet high. the time, considered the small cliffs the 
lower part basalt, but think now that the rock may have been the same 
that Driftwood and Husky Islands. The top the island was covered 
with shingle. The highest point the King George Islands probably 
100-foot hill near the western end the southernmost these islands. 
passed quite close the eastern end this island, the general appearance 
which similar that Driftwood Island, described below. The Eskimos 
told that there was harbour suitable for Peterhead boats near its western 
end. 

about p.m. arrived excellent harbour (for boat the size 
ours) formed two shingle beaches near the eastern end the south shore 
Driftwood Island. Within hour our arrival the sky had clouded, and 
p.m. there was fog, rain, and strong south wind. Our stay the island 
lasted until August 16, and during that time had calms and winds vary- 
ing velocities from all directions, yet the fog never lifted for more than few 
hours and fog could always seen some direction. 

When arrived Driftwood Island there was line stranded ice along 


Low, 1903, op. cit. 

Leith, op. cit. 

Low, 1903, op. cit. 

Robert Bell, 1879, op. cit., pp. 18C and 19C. 
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the south shore, and this, together with the fog, made suspect that there 
might considerably more ice the north. North winds however failed 
bring any within sight, and the continuation our journey the only ice 
seen was some very loose pack, apparently great extent, the north 
Husky Island. 

The surface Driftwood Island divided fairly equally among lakes, 
marshes, raised beaches similar those along the existing shoreline, and 
large, angular rocks local origin. There some rock situ, especially 
along the south shore where there are few small cliffs not more than feet 
high. Also along the south shore are smooth, flat areas rock washed bare 
the higher tides. These latter have been formed the breaking away the 
rock along nearly horizontal plane, probably following the bedding, although 
vertical sections the stratification not well marked. The majority the 
rock dark grey with slight variation tint, and occasional shading into 
distinct greyish-brown. Several specimens varying colour were collected 
and provisionally identified greywacke. The rock enclosed scattered frag- 
ments which one place were numerous enough give the appearance 
band conglomerate about feet long and foot thick. These fragments 
were usually not more than inch diameter. specimen similar but 
larger fragment was identified trachyte. places thin plates 
were seen where the rock had parted along vertical joints. 

got our observations the night the but the following day 
was too foggy cross the Sleeper Islands, the afternoon, when 
cleared little, moved Husky Island from which the crossing slightly 
shorter and better known the Eskimos. long, narrow inlet with en- 
trance only feet deep runs south-easterly from the northern shore 
Husky Island, almost cutting two. This inlet forms fine, roomy har- 
bour with fairly deep water the anchorage. this harbour met party 
Eskimos their way the Sleeper and North Belcher islands hunt 
walrus. Husky Island steeper and rockier than the larger Driftwood Island. 
The highest point was found aneroid measurement feet. The 
similar that Driftwood Island, and small cliff 
the south-east corner the island the bedding can clearly seen. 

The morning August dawned clear, and left for the Sleeper Islands 
6.15 a.m. the way stopped small island not previously charted 
determine its position resection theodolite angles points the King 
George Islands. This island, which named Beach Island; not more than 
feet high, and composed exclusively shingle beaches similar those 
the other King George Islands. From the top the Sleeper Islands could 
seen looming high above the horizon though fantastically cliffed. 

The Sleeper, Marcopeet, Farmer, and Ottawa Islands.—After stop 
Beach Island, went the Sleeper Islands (South Sleeper Islands, 
some charts) and arrived Kidney Island p.m. set our camp about 
mile from the northern extremity the island. had been really fine day, 
but our hopes obtaining quick fix were soon shattered when heavy fog 
rolled about p.m. Except for few short intervals, fog varying types 


continued until August when, still thick fog, moved Digit 
Point. 
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the east side Kidney Island, chain small islands near the north 


forms sound which would give good shelter vessels the size 
schooner. Peterhead boats can also find harbours among the chain 
which extends north Digit Point. According the Eskimos, the 


channel between Kidney Island and the island about equal size the south 
both narrow and 

The tidal rise and fall the east side Hudson Bay small. The 1941 
Canadian Hydrographic Service Chart Hudson Bay and Strait gives the 
height spring and neap high tides Port Harrison and 23, feet 
respectively above datum line. During neap tides Kidney Island, the height 
the water depended more the winds than the moon. 

The Sleeper Islands are rougher and rockier than the King George Islands. 
Rock situ covers over half the surface Kidney Island, and shingle 
beaches, either the present sea-level higher, are scarce. The highest hill 
the northern half Kidney Island feet (aneroid measurement), but 
two hills farther south appeared higher. The farthest and highest these 
looked about 130 feet. This hill may have been the southern island. 

The day arrived Kidney Island, saw from 50-foot elevation indis- 
tinct land the north-north-east. This, the Eskimos said, was one two 
islands which they thought must those marked the map the Two 
Brothers. later found that they were much closer than had first 
thought. have named them the Marcopeet Islands. the northern or, 
marked some charts, middle group Sleepers there was sign unless 
faint line the north-west horizon marked their position. saw this faint 
line again during clear interval two days later, but nothing was visible from 
the Marcopeet Islands, was probably cloud fog The Marco- 
peet Islands probably gave rise the middle Sleeper group marked the 
charts, but distinct name necessary owing the confused nomenclature 
the Sleeper groups (see 58). 

August was fine and clear, but there was fresh north wind against which 
could have made little progress, remained Digit Point. From 
30-foot hill waves could clearly seen breaking over submerged rock 
shoal miles the north. grew calmer towards evening and fog set in, but 
the next morning was fine and sunny and left a.m. arrived the 
largest, south-east, Marcopeet Island three hours later, and spent hour 
there. The island about feet high and very barren, but without any real 
cliffs. About half the surface covered with shingle, and the remainder 
situ. obtained sun shot and took angle back the Sleeper 
Islands which were looming indistinctly. Unfortunately the two position 
lines thus obtained were almost parallel. the south-east side the island 
there were several dry shoals about mile out. Shelter could had between 

The narrowness this channel was confirmed 1946, when flew over the Ottawa 
and Sleeper Islands 4000 feet R.C.A.F. Canso aircraft piloted Flight- 
Lieutenant Drake. Photographs were taken with hand-held camera and from these, 
maps scale inch mile have been prepared showing the Ottawa, Sleeper, 
and Marcopeet Islands with variable accuracy (T. Manning, MS. report, 1946, 
vol. files Geodetic Service Canada). 


the 1946 flight, visibility was excellent, but land was seen here (T. 
Manning, op. cit.). 
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these and the island, but harbours were seen and our Eskimos were very 
anxious not caught there overnight. 

went through rather shallow channel (perhaps feet deep) 
the Marcopeet Islands, and then steered 20° west true north. After two 
hours passed small island about miles starboard. The Eskimos then 
gradually turned more the westward, and when sighted two 
bearing north-north-west headed for the northern one, which have called 
Farmer Island (Fig. 2). From the highest part this island, 30-foot hill 
the south-west point, the only land could see was small, loaf-shaped island 
about miles the south. was p.m. and decided remain the night 
and try for fix. Farmer Island extremely barren, and except for few 
shingle beaches the surface consists bare rock. Small islands partially close 
the mouth bay the north-east side the island. This bay, 
deep appears, would provide good shelter for larger vessels, but too 
spacious and open anchorage for the convenience boats. The night 
remained fine, and spent most observing. left Farmer Island 
a.m., and soon after, Taylor and went sleep. Two hours later went 
deck and found were just getting into fog. One the Eskimos told 
thought had seen island some distance the west just before 
entered the fog. must then have been about miles north Farmer 
Island, and the island saw would the vicinity the Two Brother, 
the existence which had previously been doubted the Our 
crew had not previously seen heard Farmer Island, and the complete 
absence tent rings, beacons, other rock structures suggests that this 
island had rarely, ever, been visited Eskimos. 

The first island the Ottawa group sighted was approximate latitude 
58° 55’. was barren, steep-sided rock quarter mile square and about 
feet high. Northward from there the islands are close together, and spite 
the fog were out sight land for only short periods. The southem 
Ottawa Islands are uniformly steep and rocky, and the larger ones rise 
least 200 feet. one place saw good harbour with fine, sandy beach, 
the first sand beach had seen since leaving the mainland. 

the south-east side House Island the Eskimos spotted sandy cove 
with fair shelter except from the north-east. Here they decided wait until 
the fog cleared enough for see where were going. about p.m. 
the fog began lift, and when left House Island was clear and sunny. 
p.m., just was getting dark, reached what all thought 
the south end Perley Island. The Eskimos then said they knew the way toa 
good harbour they had used before, and Taylor and went bed. This was 
unfortunate, for although the Eskimos found their harbour about a.m. 
they had become confused the meantime, and were unable establish 
with absolute certainty was Perley Island that had reached. 

Between the sighting the first Ottawa Island and our arrival House 
Island, the fog was too thick for attempt map the islands. From House 
Island Perley Island kept track our course and time, and took what 


our 1946 flight passed over near the charted position the Brothers 
Islands without sighting them, but there are one small island and two rocks miles 
south-east the Ottawa Islands (T. Manning, op. cit.). 
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compass angles were possible from small rocking boat. Previous outlines 
the southern Ottawa Islands have been entirely guesswork, and the northern 
are only vaguely correct, particularly their eastern Accord- 
ing the Eskimos, the four islands usually shown nearly midway between the 
Ottawa Islands and the mainland are only three, and very much closer the 
mainland. saw them from Cape Gertrude bearing 280° magnetic and 
15-20 miles distant. 

Next morning found ourselves lake-like harbour surrounded with 
high hills through which was difficult see any passage. the head the 


Gilmour 
Murray Harbour 
Miles 

° 


Farmer Island 
same scale 


Figure 


bay small stream ran down wide, rounded valley long sand beach. 
assumed this Gilmour Island, and leaving, our assumption was con- 
firmed when saw islands approximately the correct size near the position 
Booth, Bronson, and Perley Islands. Additional evidence given 
Flaherty’s map,? which shows deep inlet the south side Gilmour 
Island.3 There are certainly high hills Gilmour Island, but the cloud and 
fog prevented from seeing their tops and checking the height Mount 


Cf. Gerrard Gardner and Wilmot, 1943, op. cit., pp. 

and Flaherty, 1924, op. cit. 

Our 1946 flight (T. Manning, op. cit.) showed that the above identification 
Gilmour and Perley Islands was correct, and that there island exactly corre- 
sponding the Eddy Island Bell op. cit.), but have suggested that the name 
used for the nearest large island. 
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Allen, which Gordon gives his map 1800 Most the coast, like 
that the other Ottawa Islands, steep and rocky, but saw precipitous 
cliffs. 

During our four days Gilmour Island there was continuous low cloud 
fog over the sea outside, but our harbour was sufficiently far inland free 
from it, and although there was always cloud over the higher hills, were 
able observe stars the clear gap overhead. Had been one side 
other the harbour instead peninsula near the centre, this would have 
been impossible. none eight previous summers the Hudson Bay 
Foxe Basin region have seen such continuous fog experienced this 
year. Doubtless the islands, being far out sea, are always foggier than the 
mainland coast, but were troubled again fog both Povungnituk and 
Mistake Bay. Earlier the year Port Harrison, the fog was certainly 
increased the large amount pack-ice, but this had long since disappeared, 
From our earlier experience inland, and later from that the other survey 
parties, appears that 1944 was year unusually free from cloud, and even 
sea this may have been the case could often see the stars sun faintly 
through the fog. 

striking feature the Ottawa, Farmer, Marcopeet, and Sleeper chain 
islands the pillow lavas. Wherever examined the rock, the pillow forma- 
tion could distinctly seen except small area dioritized flow 
Marcopeet Island and some portions House and Gilmour Islands. 

Kidney Island patches rhyolite about feet width are fairly 
frequent: that say, there may 10,000 square yards some 
areas. The junction these patches with the surrounding rock was usually 
weathered. The pillows are separated soft, crumbling flow breccia and 
carbonate, and circular patches quartz associated with carbonate and flow 
breccia occur near the centre the pillows. Near Digit Point there mass 
andesite breccia about 100 yards square. small amount serpentine was 
seen House Island. The lower, unweathered rocks the Ottawa Islands 
have distinct green colour and the breccia between the pillows greenish 
instead black the Sleeper Islands. The gradual recession the sea 
from the Ottawa and Sleeper Islands marked deepening brown patina 
the higher rocks. Below feet hardly discernible. 

Pillow lavas similar those the Ottawa Islands are described Gun- 
ning occurring the greenstone belt that runs inland from Smith Island. 
They are also shown photograph Burwash entitled 
east and are doubtless the dark, fine-grained diabase basalt with 
well-developed ellipsoidal structure which Young says forms the uppermost 
strata exposed the Belcher Islands. The few soundings shown the 
Canadian Hydrographic Service chart 1942 the neighbourhood the 
Ottawa and Sleeper Islands chain not suggest any continuous submarine 

Gordon, op. cit. 

Gunning, deposits Cape Smith, east coast Hudson Bay,” 
Geol. Surv. Can. Summ. Rept., 1933, pp. 

Burwash, “The Eskimo, their country and its resources,’ 1927, facing 
(typescript the Library the Northwest Territories Bureau). 

4G. Young, “Iron-bearing rocks Belcher Islands, Hudson Geol. Surv. 
Can. Summ. Rept., 1922, 
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ridge, but probably more frequent soundings would show irregularities the 
bottom connecting the Ottawa Islands with Cape Smith. 

the lower rocks the north end Kidney Island and Digit Point, 
glacial striae and fluting are better developed than any other place seen 
during the summer. Several angles measuring the direction the striae 
that neighbourhood averaged 260° true. Kidney Island there was strik- 
ing difference between some areas where the surface the pillows had been 
smoothed, showing section clean cut with knife, and other areas, 
particularly the sides, and often the tops, the hills where there was sign 
smoothing. 

Driftwood.—We did not see any sizable driftwood along the mainland shore, 


but Davieau Island our Eskimos collected few pieces. Driftwood all 
and sizes trees more feet diameter lined the southern 

shore Driftwood Island. There was less Kidney Island, owing either 
rockier coast the direction the axis the island. There was much 


more near Digit Point. saw very little driftwood the Marcopeet, 
Farmer, and the Ottawa Islands. The shores the Ottawa Islands are for the 
most part too steep for lodgment. 


List new names used accompanying map (Fig. and approved 
the Geographic Board Canada: 


Name Reason for Name 
Scoter Lake American Scoter shot here. 
Driftwood Driftwood very plentiful along the shores. 
Husky Island Usually visited Huskys (Eskimos) when 
walrus hunting the neighbourhood. 


Beach Island Composed almost entirely pebble beaches. 

Kidney Island The rock structure many places resembles 
walrus kidneys. 

ing like tinger the north. 


House Island Some old Eskimo houses the island. 
10. Farmer Island For Captain Farmer, Hydro- 


grapher (Navy). 
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THE DETERMINATION GRADIENTS 
ENEMY-HELD BEACHES 


WILLIAMS 


Afternoon Meeting the Society, May 1946 


THE AUTUMN 1941, few officers who were beginning consider 
invasion problems realized that knowledge the gradients 
beaches was very meagre. Even the north coast France, which com- 
paratively well charted, information was means sufficient for planning 
operation which involved the beaching hundreds craft most difficuk 
conditions. map chart could possibly set out detail all the 
required. Apart from the limitations scale and the changes which 
undergo with the passage time, both maps and charts tend 
beaches kind man’s land” with which neither greatly 
This general statement. Where large-scale hydrographic surveys areas 
which include beach have been made, the results have been excellent; but 
such surveys are rare and the areas covered are small. More often the beach 
regarded border the sea bed which being sounded. Work 
difficult shoal water, since the boats may ground and may even swamped 
sea running; the position boat usually difficult fix near the 
water line, owing the poor condition the triangles which the resected 
positions are based. Add these difficulties the fact that the common userof 
charts more concerned with keeping off the shore than grounding it, and 
becomes clear that charts cannot expected always give detailed infor- 
mation about beaches. 

The importance knowing the gradient beach which forces areto 
landed obvious. How far seaward will craft ground? what extent 
will necessary waterproof the vehicles unloaded? What kindof 
craft should used? Will special equipment such pontoons needed? 
Will men danger drowning deeper water inshore where the craft 
ground? These and innumerable kindred problems arise, varying slightly 
between tidal and non-tidal waters. some Normandy beaches there wasa 
special need for studying gradients order avoid beach obstacles which 
were known exist. Craft used for amphibious operations varied draft 
from minima feet maxima feet; the 2-fathom line was 
therefore considered the lower limit for beach gradient determinations. There 
were occasional exceptions this; for example, the Navy was sometimes 
interested greater depths which crippled supply ships and large units 
could beached necessary. 

Existing methods determining beach gradients were hardly practicable, 
for the enemy was not likely allow hydrographic surveys made. few 
ground surveys heavily defended beaches were fact made; some results 
were excellent, others not good, since the difficulties were very great. 
another story which will doubtless told elsewhere. 
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first attempts were made use the conventional methods height 
determination from parallax measurements stereoscopic pairs air photo- 

phs. This method was abandoned early for obvious reasons. First, there 
difficulty controlling photographs where half the picture consists 
sea. Secondly, the parallax equation cannot give heights correct feet 
where the flying height 25,000 feet, which was the mean height for photo- 
graphic reconnaissance. Thirdly, and most important, since the photographic 
order measure differences parallax. equally difficult derive 
results from oblique photographs taken low-flying aircraft for similar 
reasons, although these were used extensively for determining the nature 
the beach material and for examining sea walls and other obstacles the back 
the beaches. 

While there can objection compiling results whose accuracy 
greater than that actually required, there degree precision beyond 
which refinement becomes pointless. one moves laterally along beach, 
accidental height changes foot are frequent occurrence. Furthermore, 
changes the beach form can take place quite rapidly. Thus accuracy 
foot height was considered sufficient for predictions how craft would 
ground. The argument that greater precision was required order work 
out times for getting over beach obstacles, especially mined obstacles, was 
untenable, for craft will rise and fall the wave action prevailing 
the time the assault, and even favourable conditions this will the 
order least feet. Therefore any method which gave results with 
accuracy foot water depth, beach height, was considered adequate. 

The waterline method.—It seemed possible that reliable beach gradient 
could resolved from air photographs taken carefully recorded times. 
From the time record, the tide height could computed from the Admiralty 
Tables: each photograph the waterline could drawn; and thus suc- 
cession contours could transferred mosaic master map and section 
profiles could constructed. The idea was put forward original, but 
was later found have been used during the war ‘Dover Patrol’ 
describes how beaches the Flanders coast were photographed intervals 
from aircraft while the tidal rise and fall was observed from submarine the 
far known, this was the first attempt determine beach 
gradients this method. 

order assess the accuracy obtainable, trials were carried out Porth- 
kerry Beach near Barry, South Wales. The conditions were made approxi- 
mate operational conditions far possible that say, the photographs 
were taken scale about 10,000, and tide heights were computed from 
the Admiralty Tables, although would have been possible observe them 
the spot. Several possible sources error were known exist, and was 
thought that examine them one one was academic interest only. The 
method could properly appraised only full-scale trial. Errors likely 
the results were: 


scaling the photographs and coordinating series taken different 
tide levels; 


Sir Reginald Bacon, “The concise story the Dover Patrol,’ pp. London, 1932. 
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(6) computing tide heights; 

(c) the “run-up” waves giving false waterline; 

(d) difficulty seeing the waterline the photographs. 

The scaling air photographs normal air survey problem which 
more than usually difficult for this purpose because the area covered was pre. 
dominantly sea. There was sometimes difficulty planning 
programme cover all ranges tide, for naturally some places low spring 
tides occurred near sunrise sunset and suitable times for photographing 
lowest possible contour the beach were rare. 

The precision with which tide levels can determined for this 
depends the number observations which the predictions for 
station are based, and whether freak meteorological conditions the 
the photography have caused departure from the predicted 
Another consideration the distance from the beach under examination 
the nearest tidal stations either side; some cases necessary 
polate between widely spaced standard secondary ports, and the 
polations may involve great deal uncertainty. This probably 
greatest single source error tidal predictions. The effects 
meteorological conditions are best obviated rejecting photographs taken 
when conditions are likely unstable; the effects winds rapid 
metric changes are known accidental that other course advisable. 
was accepted general rule that the predictions were likely correct 
less than foot; and while this assumption open endless debate 
least useful assessing the accuracy the results. each theatre 
tions officer the Hydrographic Branch the Navy was responsible for 
computing tide levels. 

The position the waterline the beach varies not only with the state 
the tide but also with wave action. approaching the shore, wave 
upwards for distance which depends upon the wave height and the beach 
slope, and then, having exhausted its energy, recedes seawards. Thus the 


decided where the waterline corresponding the computed tide level shall 
drawn. Photographs heavy seas should rejected since, with wave 
period seconds, the passage the plane over the beach may rapid 
that the waterline seen one end other its surge, thus biasing the 
plotted position. With wave periods the order seconds, which com- 
parable with the camera shutter interval, the chances determining 
waterline position will good, since most the beach seen three 
photographs. 
When there are breakers and the sea clear, the sea bed seen 
tinctly through the shoal water and the waterline difficult identify. 
sometimes necessary reject photographs for this reason. Infra-red film 
tried order produce contrast between the water and the beach. 
cases this reduced the difficulties, but estuarine waters and where there 
high mud content the water, infra-red processes merely complicated the 
problem. Experience has shown that panchromatic film generally gives 
clearer waterline. 
The combined effects errors introduced these various 


waterline seen air photographs unstable feature, and has 
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factors are best judged superimposing sections drawn from ground checks 
others drawn from air photographs. This was done during the Barry tests. 
While the photographs were being taken, section profiles were surveyed 
the The sections compiled from air photographs were sub- 
stantially correct. Surveyed gradients were sometimes computed 
1:25 from photographs, and 12; larger errors were rare. 
photographs available. Frequently photographs are taken tide heights 
which, when computed, are almost the same. For instance, when two sets 
photographs, giving contour values feet and 9-7 feet, are plotted, clearly 
the latter should higher the beach than the former. But errors 
foot tide computation have been made, the positions may reversed. 
This however was rarely the case: fact, only four five instances occurred 
inthree years’ work. The logical arrangement closely spaced contours does 
not course prove that the results are absolutely correct. merely demon- 
strates that with care the tide heights the assumed tidal curve for given 
place can accurately computed function time. The reliability the 
tide curve itself too large and difficult problem discussed here. 
Six waterline contours were considered minimum for ascertaining the 
gradient any beach. first, all six were photographed single rise 
the tide: but this was found impossible ideal. Instead, the times 
which the tide was low springs, high springs, and four equally spaced 
intermediate levels were computed for month two ahead for all beaches 
under examination, and the R.A.F. then photographed them times which 
were largely decided weather and operational considerations. 
When ground check showed sections inaccurate more than foot 


height, the reasons were usually apparent. The most common sources 
were: 


(a) Inaccurate records the time photography. 

Difficulty interpreting the waterline. (Sometimes poor quality photo- 
graphs were used because other source information was avail- 
able.) 

Changes the beaches themselves since the sections were drawn, 
result wave action, etc. 


The waterline method therefore had obvious application, and probably 
greatest merit was simplicity. Almost every amphibious operation under- 
tidal waters during the recent war was planned beach gradients 
derived from it. The first these operations was the Dieppe landing. 

While photographs were being taken and beach charts were being produced 
the waterline method, became apparent that had serious limitations. 
Clearly was useless for gradients below the level low spring tides and had 
application tideless waters. was highly desirable that sections should 
depths least fathoms below mean low water-level, since 


wme landing craft drew feet when fully loaded. Some other method 
therefore was necessary. 


Unfortunately these sections are not available for reproduction. 


Since 1941, number ideas had been put forward, most them 
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extremely impracticable. should remembered that the operational side 
any method used had simple. Although theory these methods might 
have yielded good results, operationally they were unworkable. 

The transparency method.—In 1942, when examining photographs 
area which included swimming bath, was observed that the density the 


image the bath was greater the deep end than the shallow end. 
expected, since more light will reflected through thin layer water 


than through thick one. once attempt was made deduce water 
depth from the density the photographic image. Further examination 
photographs the sea covering beaches frequently revealed the same 
phenomenon—but not always. For instance, when the sea was ruffled 
waves ripples, the photographic image came from the water surface and 
not from the sea bed. such cases result could obtained. There were 
however intermediate cases, when indeterminate part the image was 
formed reflection light from the sea bed and part from the water 
many other cases the density the photographic image the water was 
not simple function water depth: mud sand suspension, degree 
unknown, affected the density the image; did foreign materials the 
sea bed, such mud, weed, bands shell. was early decided that the 
method was unreliable, not dangerous, and was abandoned. Subse- 
quently was developed and put forward another organization. tests, 
some remarkable results were obtained, but far known none were 
carried out operational conditions and doubtful whether quantitatively 
the method can great value. The general principle has been constantly 
used qualitatively locate sandbanks and shoals, and 1943 was used 
plot the deep water channel the Seine below Rouen. 

Plates and show sandbars clearly revealed air photographs. 

The wave velocity method.—It appeared possible that something might 
learned water depths from photographs lines breakers wave 
patterns, since was known that both react water depths and the con- 
figuration the sea bed. While working these lines, was suggested that 
might possible use mathematical relationship between wave length, 
wave velocity, and water depth, thus: 

where C=wave velocity; A=wave length; water. Where the 
depth less than o-1 the wave length, simpler expression this equation 
can used: 


This simplified formula was immediately applied some excellent photo- 
graphs Pendine beach, where survey had recently been made. Two 
sections, one from ground survey, the other from air photographs, were 
plotted against one another (Fig. 1). The results were highly encouraging. 
They subsequently turned out misleading, for such accurate results 
were rarely obtained; but the time was deemed advisable circulate 
them all who might interested. 
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that time the invasion Sicily was being planned and the lack infor- 
beach gradients was causing some concern. Naturally the section 
Fig. excited considerable attention, and was decided apply the 
method forthwith. This was disquieting decision, for one result clearly 
inadequate basis for general conclusions, but was justified because the 
only charts many the beaches were very small scale and frequently 
the deepest sounding plotted was fathoms. Unfortunately the R.A.F. 
were that time shorn the clocks which before the war were 
ancillary all air cameras, that really accurate measurement wave 
was impossible. 
The assumption that depths are less than per cent. the wave length 


2500 feet 
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Surveyed profile 
Profile four points 
determined from wave velocities 


Pendine Beach Profile determined from air photographs 
and ground surveys 


Figure 


not always justifiable, and formula (A) must then applied without simplifi- 
cation. less cumbersome use series curves plotted similar 
those Fig. will seen that there are three variables the equation, 
and was found convenient draw curve water depth against wave 
velocity for each the selected wave lengths and interpolate between 
curves for intermediate lengths. Examination the curves shows first that 
large waves, waves which are long from crest crest, travel faster than 
short waves. given wave travels deep water speed depend- 
ing upon its length, but enters water less deep than its length 
retarded and the velocity decreases with the decrease depth. For given 
wave system therefore, the wave velocity shoal water function both 
the wave length and the water depth. 


Plate excellent example how waves are retarded shoaling sea 
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bottom that the lengths decrease towards the shore. will noticed 
also that the crests become more sharply defined the wave 


decrease, and equally that deep water wave crests are sometimes difficult 
identify. 


The application the formula air photographs simple the air 


camera has clock with second hand. order compute necessary 
measure and The wave length the product simple 
ment once the scale the photograph known. order compute the 


Wave lengths feet 


~ 


Curves for the equation 
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Wave velocities feet per second 


Figure 


time period camera interval between two successive photographs deter- 
mined from the clock record: this will call comparing the two photo- 
graphs, the distance through which the wave has advanced this interval 
measured. Then clearly The effects tilts photographs must 
taken into account, but this normal survey practice and needs elaboration 
here. 

Suppose, for example, wave 125 feet long and has velocity feet 
per second. From Fig. will seen that the depth feet, the depth 
being the still water depth the mean point the wave length. 

Depths computed will below the tide level the time photography. 
therefore the tidal range the place considerable, the time photo- 
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graphy must recorded order determine the tide level. All depths can 
then converted chart datum. 

1943 extensive trials the wave velocity method were carried out 
Bideford investigators the Geographical Section the War Office. 
Excellent photographs were obtained after waiting some six weeks for suitable 
weather. The results were reduced with the greatest care, and the beaches 


Bideford Bar results 
Two profiles determined from air photographs and ground surveys 


Figure 


were surveyed the time photography. The plotted sections, shown 
Fig. probably represent the highest degree accuracy that can obtained 
from the method. will seen that agreement very close. must how- 
ever emphasized that the waves and photographs used were the best 


possible quality and that such precision should not expected operational 
conditions. 


Formula (A), known Stoke’s First Approximation, neglects the effect 
wave height. known that for given wave length steep wave 
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travels faster than flat one. Stoke’s Third Approximation takes this into 
account: 


2nd 


where and are defined above, and height. This formula was 
not used for number reasons. more cumbersome than the first 
approximation although would not difficult plot curves 
facilitate its application. Secondly, the formula derived mathematically, 
and far known has not been checked the ground. Finally, 
impossible measure wave heights from photographs taken operational 
conditions. 

December 1944 the Beach Erosion Board, Washington D.C., made their 
laboratory available for investigating the effect wave height with this par- 
ticular application mind. large number observations were analysed, 
and the results will probably published due course. The conclusion 
reached was that neglect wave height using equation (A) can result 
computed depths being too great per cent. for the steepest 
Therefore has been the practice, when using the curves Fig. reduce 
the depth obtained per cent. the photographs indicate very steep 
waves, per cent. for flatter waves. The correction was applied the 
simple expedient subtracting foot from depths about feet. have 
subtracted inches from depths the order feet would have been 
less, other causes could introduce much greater errors and undulations 
the order inches are general occurrence most beaches. 

There was always temptation compute the gradient beach, the 
clearance over bar, and then introduce large safety factor publishing 
gradients bar clearances which were less favourable than could have been 
the actual case. would have been avoid unpleasant surprises 
during the operation and recriminations after it. the other hand would 
have been transgress one the fundamental unwritten rules assault 
landings, namely, beach many possible the largest possible craft 
soon after hour possible. 

Before discussing the theoretical and actual accuracy the method, 
should explained how became necessary adapt the formula con- 
ditions which prohibited the use the curves Fig. has been stated, 
the standard air camera used the R.A.F. during the war had none the 
ancillary instruments fitted pre-war cameras. The necessity for fitting 
clock was frequently stressed, especially the section employed beach 
intelligence. result, few special cameras were provided for beach 
photography and clocks were fitted them. But this was useless half 
measure. was not possible ensure that beach photographs were taken 
with the special cameras, for the flying units were stationed far from the 
section that used the photographs. the Mediterranean, for instance, the 
section was stationed Algiers and received photographs from Sardinia, 
Malta, Tunis, and later stages Italy. South-East Asia the section 
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Curves were plotted for this equation (Fig. Equation (D) established 
For practical purposes simple tables were compiled from the curves Figs. and 
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Kandy received photographs from Calcutta, Rangoon, the Cocos Islands, and 
from the Fleet Air Arm flying from carriers. single instance did the 
special cameras take photographs good wave systems, while from time 
ordinary reconnaissance flights were producing usable photographs. 
The only solution was fit clocks all air cameras. This was stated 
several occasions, but was not accepted the Air Ministry. 

The wave period remained therefore make the best possible 


foot second units) 


100 120 140 160 180 200 220 240 260 280 300 320 340 360 


Wave lengths feet 
Figure 


use untimed photographs wave systems, and was some time before the 
means was forthcoming. 

(C) 
where and are described above, and the wave period. Writing (C) 


and substituting for equation (A), have 
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relationship between the wave period, the wave length, and the water depth, 
therefore the wave period can determined, the water depths are direct 
functions wave lengths. 

The application this method has been criticized observers who 
maintain that the periods sea ocean waves are not constant for given 
time and locality to, say, miles seaward the coast. These criticisms 
appear based shore observations wave breaks wave crests passing 
fixed mark. observable that these can very erratic: but inshore wave 
crests rarely result from one wave system alone but from combination 
several systems. Indeed the rule rather than the exception find three 
separate wave systems good air photograph: one usually the long ocean 
swell, second the small ripple, perhaps only few inches long, and the third 
intermediate. The directions which they travel are unrelated, depending 
upon meteorological conditions within the areas wave generation and upon 
the configuration the coast the vicinity. But while such combination 
wave systems will probably appear disorderly from the beach, may well 
appear clearly arranged air photographs. Plate example dual 
wave system: deep water system short waves can seen but 
underlying swell discernible; inshore the long crests swell appear, 
accentuated and serrated crests the shorter system. the same time 
there may have been short ripple which cannot seen the photo- 

raph. 

Date Period seconds The report observations Bideford 
Mean Max. Min. 1943, for instance, gives figures for 
wave periods for specific intervals. They 
show wide variations over short periods. 
8/7 7°35 few them, taken from the beginning 
10/7 the record, are given the adjacent 
11/7 table. The wide disparities between 
maxima and minima readings can 

explained only the presence more than one system. 

The periodicity waves difficult describe, since scarcely possible 
produce figures measurements which adequately represent their uni- 
formity regularity. That the waves Plate are regular and constant 
period would generally agreed, for obvious that the pattern 
rhythm remarkable uniformity. But, all deep water waves, the waves 
are short-crested: that is, the crests not form long continuous lines 
the inshore waves shown Plate This lack continuity makes almost 
impossible measure wave lengths which are constant deep water, since 
the staggering the crests—into pattern resembling the scales fish— 
yields very irregular crest-to-crest measurements the direction wave 
travel. The regular period waves is, curiously, better supported 
measurements inshore waves like those Plate but here the lengths 
are modified changes depth that regularity cannot entirely proved. 
The transition from short-crested waves long-crested illustrated 
Plate 

Jeffreys states, most striking feature about waves sea however 


Proc. Roy. Soc., No. 742, 200. 
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ity. There never any definite wave pattern, except far the 
swell can traced through the shorter and slower waves. rule the dis- 
tance between consecutive maxima elevation the same order what- 
ever direction measured. Such wave systems will called short-crested, 
distinguished from waves whose crests have lengths many times the dis- 
tance between consecutive the latter type, including particular cases 
the swell and the first waves raised the wind just strong enough raise 
waves all, will called ‘long-crested’.” Plates and not support this 
view, for they indicate short-crested waves quite remarkable regularity. 
“Tumbled” seas exist; but innumerable photographs could produced 
illustrate the regularity short-crested systems deep water. 

has been suggested also that the short-crested wave the result two 
wave systems crossing one another angle that could, presumably, 
related the lengths the waves and the lengths the crests. Observation 
waves both from aircraft and large number photographs does not 
support this view. When two more systems are present, the several wave 
trains are usually identifiable; each has its own “front” and makes its own 
advance. The writer inclined the view that waves are generated with 
short crests and that the long-crested wave exists only inshore. has 
observed single case long-crested wave deep water. the other 
hand, Side and Panton, who have made special examination large 
number air photographs, have found that almost every case examined 
short-crested waves approaching beach aligned themselves into 


waves when the depth was between and being the wave length 


the point transformation. The phenomenon some interest itself; 
and clearly real importance any measurement wave lengths, since 
the lengths short-crested waves need careful definition and their existence 
must borne mind when recording wave lengths from pressure gauges, 
echo recorders, etc. 

The assumption that the period wave system constant within small 
limits over belt sea about miles wide can made with confidence, but 
must realized that photographs must selected with care. Obviously 
photographs complex systems must rejected two the wave systems 
have comparable periods. The assumption may break down also very 
high wind blowing. One air photograph showed the wave lengths have 
much increased due wave generation wind gale force. Finally, 
waves must clearly defined that accurate measurements can made. 
will seen from Fig. that small inaccuracies measurements can cause 
large errors the resultant water depths. 

Assuming that good photographs have been selected, the method using 
them follows. First the photographs are scaled and the wave lengths 
measured, including waves far seaward possible. These are con- 
veniently described deep water waves. The offshore distances all waves 
measured are required order plot the depths the sections. Using the 
best hydrographic chart available, the depths the sea the positions the 
deep water waves are then read off. These waves need careful selection 
give clear definition the crests and great water depth. Finally the curves 
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(Fig. are entered for the measured wave length and corresponding depth, 
and the wave period follows. For instance, with wave length 186 feet 
depth fathoms, seconds. Having established enter the 
for the same wave period and the shorter wave lengths, and the various depths 
can read off once. 

The correct determination obviously great importance, and 
several computations should made. Usually agreement between repeated 
values was close. The deep water waves should selected the deepest 
water the necessity for this clearly demonstrated Fig. will 
seen that the rate change for very slow for errors long dis 
great; and moreover fairly considerable errors can ignored long 
large. There was evidence that Salerno some the gradients were 
incorrect due errors The charts were small scale, and the 
graphs did not extend far seaward. Depths used for the determination 
were the order fathoms, and may well that these were 
than the actual depths, and that consequently several predicted gradients 
were much too flat. 

The length ordinary wave photograph whose scale 1/10,000 
small that appreciable errors would occur single waves were measured 
for the evaluation was found advisable group the waves into 
threes fours, and use the mean length each group. The resultant 
depth each case the still water depth the mean position the group 
wave lengths. This means that small variations the sea bed which fall 
within the span such group cannot located the “period” method— 
limitation which must accepted. 

The accuracy obtainable depends the accuracy with which the waves 
can measured, and naturally this can more precise than the definition 
the waves themselves. Deep water waves tend round-topped and the 
crests are difficult locate. they near the break point the crests become 
sharper. rule, any measurement deep water waves likely 
error about feet, and for waves well inshore errors feet 
length must expected. 10-foot error the length deep water wave 
not serious first appears, since several measurements can made 
and the mean used for subsequent computations. 

Fig. shows some sections from ground surveys plotted against sections 
derived from air They are representative the reliability the 
method operational conditions. often happened that very poor photo- 
graphs had used because they were the only evidence beach gradients 
known exist. Some results were very disappointing, especially when the 
water deepened inside offshore bar. 

The problem presented these bars was very real one. Frequently they 
were large that the usefulness beach depended not much upon the 
mean gradient upon the clearance over the bar given states tide. 
Although bars are found tidal waters (see Plate 4), they occur much more 
frequently coasts where the tidal range small. the Mediterranean 
they are very widely distributed. Plates and were taken the Mediter- 
ranean and show how bars appear from the air. probable that the clear- 
Unfortunately the photographs used have been destroyed. 
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ances over the bars were about feet, with depth about feet inside. 
Whenever bars were found exist, accurate statement the clearance 
was obviously the greatest importance. disturbing feature some bars 
was the rate which they moved. certain sections the Salerno beaches 
the clearances over sand bars day were found substantially 
predicted but less than fortnight later, after storms, the bars were found 
have moved inshore, the clearance had decreased, and craft which had been 
making the beach without difficulty were becoming stranded the shore. 
important therefore use photographs recent date possible. 
Conditions for photographing waves were difficult predict, and was 
not long before all attempts were abandoned. became necessary 
examine the photographs taken, order select suitable prints. The 


from 
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Figure 


resultant profiles were not always precise; they gave general trend the 
beach gradients within certain obvious limits accuracy. 

applying wave methods, the greatest difficulties encountered were 
follows 

The absence clock, that the wave period method had used 
rather than the velocity method. hardly possible overstate the diffi- 
culties and restrictions caused this factor. 

(2) Determination the scale the photographs; the cameras had 
and, where maps were poor and, was often the case, the photo- 
covered more sea than land, became very difficult make measure- 
ments, especially tilted photographs. 

(3) Dual systems waves; the obvious course was reject photographs 
complex wave patterns, but was sometimes necessary use them. 

(4) Difficulty seeing waves photographs although they were known 
exist. Sometimes waves appeared inshore but could not seen deep 
water, that was impossible determine the wave period. 

Some attention was paid conditions which the water surface gave the 
optimum image and, concurrently with it, the converse problem finding 
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the best conditions for penetrating the sea bed. seems established 
beyond doubt that the dominant factor obtaining photographs the 
surface the existence short, steep ripple. The light conditions may 
such that long swell gives uniform tone; but when short ripple, formed 
wavelets few inches few feet length, superimposed the swell 
light reflected into the camera and the longer wave pattern revealed. 

The wave period method was devised because the absence clocks made 
the application the wave velocity method impossible. There doubt 
that with photographs good quality the wave velocity method would 
more accurate. But, with photographs which are inferior respect wave 
definition scale values, the wave period method appears safer since can 
adjusted charted soundings. Whenever possible would wise 
both methods, and then adjust the profile charted soundings. 

Another method resolving water depths from wave patterns special 
kind theoretically possible. the angle incidence deep water waves 
with long straight beach 


Coastline appreciable, the waves will 


obviously functions the 


unfortunate that this kind 

photograph has been rarely 

encountered, for where the 

results could ob- 

Figure tained. would necessary 


know the depth, wave 
length, and angle incidence the waves deep water point; the depths 
points inshore would then follow functions etc. 
two methods described were evolved under the stress 
war, when the beaches under examination were inaccessible. war, 
cost becomes factor minor importance. probable that the cost 
photography were taken into account, both methods would extremely 
expensive, and this consideration, together with the indifferent degree 
accuracy attainable, would appear prohibit their application peace-time 
problems general rule. But, photographs given coastline taken for 
other purposes were available, might well worth while attempt 
extract hydrographic information the means described. The waterline 
method would appear have obvious application the fixation long- 


shore banks and shoals where work small boats might difficult 
dangerous. 
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DISCUSSION 


Before the paper the CHAIRMAN (Mr. Steers) said: Mr. Williams now 
Lecturer Cambridge and specialist survey work. was for 
many years engaged topographical work Ceylon, and had but short period 
Cambridge before was asked undertake the work which forms the sub- 
stance this afternoon’s lecture. That work was presumably not intended for 
other than military use, but clearly the information derived from the investiga- 
tions made Mr. Williams and his colleagues may prove considerable value 
research workers general. great deal work waves and their effect 
beaches has had either entirely theoretical somewhat arbitrary. 
was not possible apply the elaborate methods—to say nothing their 
attendant expenses—to earlier studies. Whilst the main theme to-day’s 
lecture concerns war-time problem the highest significance, also 
great geographical interest. hope that the discussion following the paper will 
not neglect possible applications problems erosion and deposition. 


Mr. Williams then read the paper printed above, and discussion followed. 


but has written follows: 

“Dr. Deacon: Admiralty research the generation and propaga- 
tion waves has emphasized the importance interference between waves 
different lengths, and methods have been developed which complex wave 
record can resolved sufficient detail allow the amplitude each wave 
length present measured. 

“Work this kind should help explain the difficulties which arise the 
measurements beach gradients the wave period velocity methods when 
the wave system complex and the graph wave-length over section 
erratic. Statistically there significant change the period the waves 
they approach the shore, but single surface wave (crest crest) followed 
complex wave system found continually changing its length, 
period, and velocity. because the appearance the surface such com- 
plex conditions the result the combined vertical displacements many 
individual waves which travel with different velocities and sometimes add and 
sometimes subtract. These changes will cease when the water becomes suffi- 
ciently shallow restrict the circulation water between successive crests. 
The study the changes waves they approach the shore being under- 
taken part long-term programme, and the results will made available 
soon possible.” 

The HyDROGRAPHER THE Navy (Rear-Admiral Wyatt): should 
like say how much have appreciated Mr. Williams’ lecture. was impressed 
the extreme ingenuity the methods described and the remarkable 
accuracy obtained under difficult circumstances. however agreement 
with Mr. Williams that except for special problems there does not appear 
much future for the photographic methods peace-time survey. For studying 
bars and other scientific uses have doubt something might derived from 
them, but seems that such lot flying has done obtain photo- 
under just the right conditions that would most expensive means 
survey. 

far the waterline method concerned, course, great deal depends 
tide prediction. the French coast were fortunate that could 
watch the effect the meteorological conditions our observations the 
Dover tide gauge. many parts the world there was not that advantage. 
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would interesting know, for instance, whether the results obtained 
Malaya compared favourably with the results obtained the Normandy 

The only practical method seamen found obtaining beach gradients 
sending boats night run what call taut wire traverse: that 
piano wire reel attached anchor some sort and paid out over 
front the boat she runs steady course over counting 
sounding taken the same time and relating the one the other 
possible get very accurate profile. Our main difficulty—we never entirely 
got over it—was that had means knowing exactly where were when 
had finished darkness the enemy coast. All sorts methods were 
tried marking the coast the water and photographing them next day, but 
none proved successful. Although obtained quite number very 
gradients were never quite certain their position within, say, quarter 
mile. 

Lieut.-Colonel joined the team time when Mr. Williams 
was successfully experimenting with difficult bars. fell lot, after 
sultation with the Hydrographer the Navy, with Colonel King 
where carried out the experiments with every care possible. had many 
advantages would not have under operational conditions. had survey 
party the site for about eight weeks before got fine day and took some 
good photographs. 

Perhaps Mr. Williams was little less fortunate his experience deter- 
mining beach gradients than were determining them the Normandy 
beaches. The R.A.F. then had the right kind cameras and the wave velocity 
method was used. practice was found that that method gave certain varia- 
tions velocity, and process harmonizing the velocity determinations 
the period method was found give exceedingly good results. 

Mr. Williams mentioned the difficulty identifying wave crests. found 
the experimental stage work that stereoscopic method identification 
was extremely useful. Another method tried experimentally, which was not 
used because its complicated nature, was determination the densities 
waves recording photomicrometer. Unfortunately, these scientific methods 
are often quite impracticable operationally because the difficulty training 
operators and getting both operator and apparatus the right place time 
the job. 

should like say how much have appreciated Mr. Williams’ paper. 
has given extraordinarily clear exposition subject which found very 
interesting the time, although peace-time has not much application 
far one can see. 

mainly the material which the beach made. That, course, has great 
importance military operations, because while the Navy’s job get the 
men the beaches, the Army’s job get them moving dry land. 
When you have measured the beach gradient below high-water mark, you have 
more less guess what the gradient above, and that where the geologist 
comes in. The actual height which the water reaches often very far above 
the highest high-water mark. take extreme case, the top the 
Beach feet above high spring tides. How far above the beach lies largely 
dependent the type material which composed. That was the point 
where think work carried the work Mr. Williams the waterline 
method. very glad indeed know that Mr. Williams’ account will 


available for others see the way which these various scientific methods 
applied practical problems. 
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Mr. should like, Mr. Chairman, thank Mr. Williams for 
his lecture and try discourage the pessimistic view that these admirable 
methods have value peace-time. That may partly true, but hope that 
the fundamental principle behind the methods—the cooperation between the 
and the naval authorities—will carried over peace-time and yield 
most abundant and helpful results. Before the war information was extremely 
and the lack was evident once war. hope that the need for 
information now realized, and that beach measurements will made sys- 
tematically round the coasts and that more scientists will allowed access the 
results. hope too that peace-time the scientist not going lose those 
invaluable peeps air photographs. 

was glad hear Dr. Deacon give his authority the view that these com- 
plex wave patterns are not impossibly complex but are largely made two 
three waves thrown together. 

should like ask Colonel Hart how used stereo-photography the 


waves. 

comparator and moved them along approximate wave lengths that could 
identify the general pattern. found that method quite useful, although 
found difficult persuade the authorities introduce practically. 

Mr. agree with Colonel Hart his use the stereo- 
scope for identifying waves air photograph. obviously the best way; but 
then Colonel Hart had clocks the cameras and had not. However had one 
interesting experience the use the stereoscope some infra-red photos 
the Rangoon river which gave the surface the appearance anatomical 
diagram. was most remarkable degree texture and surface detail 
the water, that under the stereoscope relief effect the whole river 
due doubt the varying velocity the stream. using 
parallax bar were able ascertain the velocity the stream and pick out 
channels, assuming that the deepest channels coincided with the maximum 
flow water. 

interesting that Dr. Deacon, with his great experience, affirms that 
complex wave sequences are the result two three wave patterns. When 
you have looked thousands photographs becomes abundantly clear that 
the wave patterns are there, and possible pick out long wave going one 
way, short wave going another way, and ripple going third. have rarely 
seen case which the wave pattern could not explained those terms. 

The CHAIRMAN: have had most interesting paper and discussion, which 
has, think, demonstrated very clearly how work intended for particular 
operation has applications very different nature. 
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NORTH KARAKORAM: JOURNEY THE 
MUZTAGH-SHAKSGAM AREA 


SCHOMBERG 


FOLLOWING brief account journey the little-known 


Shaksgam area 1945 may interest few travellers have visited 
this remote and unattractive country the North Karakoram. 
Phurzin-i-Dasht the mouth the Braldu river the confluence the 
Muztagh-Shaksgam river with the stream from the Sarpo Laggo, the only 
previous traveller the late Sir Francis Younghusband the second his 
Central Asian journeys Our route was from Gilgit Baltit, the 
capital Hunza; thence the Shimshal valley, over the pass that name, 
and down the Braldu river Phurzin-i-Dasht where the Braldu flows into 
Muztagh-Shaksgam river. From this point, turning right, the track led the 
left bank the Muztagh-Shaksgam far its junction with the stream from 
the Sarpo Laggo and Crevasse glaciers; then the Sarpo Laggo the 
Muztagh pass, and over the Baltoro glacier Baltistan. From there 
ascended the Biafo glacier the Hispar pass, and continued down the glacier 
and valley that name Nagir, and Gilgit. 

Having reached Baltit from Gilgit, started from there June 1945. 
summer the normal way the Shimshal over the Karun Pir pass 
feet) but, that way was well known and decidedly dull, chose new 
route. This was the Afdigar pass, far unknown Europeans, which 


proved however longer and more trying than the Karun Pir route, spite 


the assurance the local people that was quicker and easier. 

crossed the Hunza river little short Gulmit fair 
bridge Shishkut, now renamed Nazimabad. From this village the track led 
the left bank the Hunza river and was extremely awkward, especially for 
laden coolies. These difficulties could avoided crossing the river 
raft little above Gulmit. The river much too wide bridge, even with 
rope, but offers difficulty the country raft. The material for the raft 
would have brought from Gilgit. the second day after leaving Shish- 
kut, made camp under the Afdigar pass, was impossible reach the 
summit one day from the foot. The halt was the summer steading 
Afdigar, pleasant grassy spot with abundant juniper, grass, and 
spring, which reached steady pull over grass, offering 
difficulty. 

From Afdigar camp the top the pass was steady climb 
half hours. path had picked, and the track soon became very rough, 
with some snow, though month later all trace snow would have gone. The 


pass itself was about 15,500 feet. The view from was very fine the west, 


over Hunza proper, but looking east over the Shimshal area dreary 


The river called Muztagh, Snow Mountain River, the Turki-speaking 
people, and Shaksgam the Tibetan-speaking people Baltistan and Ladakh. 
Proc. R.G.S. (1892) 
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barren ridges filled the view, relieved however the fine domed 
named Dastorghil, the south-east. 24,860 feet high, and not 
confused with its neighbour, Disteghil Sar (25,668 

precipitous descent brought tumbling headlong the foot the 
nala the other side, known the Burundobar Yaz 
The map calls the Ghutulji Yaz, but the mixed company local men who 
accompanied had never heard this name.* The nala itself was very 
narrow but pleasant, with good wood and spring water and room 
small camp. attempted follow the stream down its junction with the 


4 


main Shimshal river, but the ravine soon became impassable. There 


other course than climb the great wall the ravine immediately facing 
The next day toiled it, for little while over grass, then over rock and 
shale, with patches ice and snow. was wild scramble throughout, our 
chief troubles being the absence path and our guide’s ignorance the 
position the actual pass. Several false casts were made, but last, nine 
hours after leaving camp, reached the crest. was considerably 
arduous march than the previous one, over the Afdigar pass proper, and 
were unprepared for it. 

very steep descent led the Lupghar Yaz valley and glacier. 
right the valley, near summer grazing ground with huts, pitched camp, 
thirteen hours after leaving the Barundobar. Here there were grassy slopes 
pamir-like formation and wide and dirty glacier. more ridges low 
watersheds had crossed before joined the usual path from the 
Pir. last, June, reached the village Shimshal. The only gain 
from taking this unknown route was novelty. certainly way 
avoided, for offers not even view. 

From Shimshal village had uneventful march, over the 
pass (15,540 feet) and along the Braldu river its junction with the Muztagh- 
Shaksgam Phurzin-i-Dasht. This place winter grazing 
the left the Braldu river and close the main stream the Muztagh- 
Shaksgam. Incidentally the spelling the map, Furzid Phurzid, wrong. 
Phurzin means the Wakhi language, and there are many birch trees 
here. Dasht means uncultivated plain, and has not the significance 
cross the Braldu, did not visit the steading. 

this point the track turned sharp right, away from the Braldu and the 
left bank the Muztagh-Shaksgam river. Here joined the route 
fifty-eight years ago Sir Francis Younghusband. European had sinc 
followed him, which did not wonder.3 Immediately above the 
fluence the two streams steep and high, yellowish spur thrust into the 
stream. This had and proved most formidable obstacle. 


Dastorghil the twin peak Momhil Sar (24,090 feet) the head the Momhil 
Disteghil Sar the head the Mulungutti glacier: see Con- 
ference report,” Geogr. (1938) 133.—Ed. 

The name Ghutulji Yaz was obtained from local Shimshalis Afraz Gul 
Visser expedition 1925, and first appears Ph. Visser’s map, Geogr. (1926) 
facing 532.—Ed. 

Younghusband made the journey early October 1889, when the river was easily 
fordable was therefore able keep the river bed throughout.—Ed. 
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was difficult and even hazardous work, and the Shimshali coolies, who are 
unexcelled rock, did admirably. 

There alternative way from Sar-i-Laksh, the right the Braldu 
river some miles from its mouth, which crosses the watershed the right 
the valley the Chinderikin pass, and joins the Muztagh-Shaksgam river 
from the left bank, just above the difficult part the route where the ridge 
spur ends. The Shimshalis, their rare visits this region, invariably take 
this route which, though steep and rough, easier than following the left 
bank the Muztagh-Shaksgam. 

Beyond the spur, the river, which had been flowing gorge, became 
broader. The view upstream was wide river bed water-worn stones, 
over which the turbid stream rolled and roared its great grey channel. The 
bleak hills rose steeply both sides, almost sheer from the river, and this 
gloomy vista was unrelieved, even the snow peaks having vanished. Indeed, 
the ascent this part the valley trough, cut off from any sight the 
neighbouring country. 

The track went the west side the valley far yellowish-brown 
hill with domed top, known Zard-i-ben, where our progress was checked. 
climbing great height could have passed over the hill, but the 
strain the men was unjustifiable, and our proper course was ferry over 
the river. This did zag—a raft skins, without which journey 
this country impossible. Crossing back again the left side, con- 
tinued the valley. Zard-i-ben there was magnificent view the head 
the valley Mount Godwin Austen height 28,250 feet, and its 
satellite Skyang Kangri (24,750 feet). 

passed several pleasant camping grounds our way the left bank 
the valley, notably Boi-Boi and Aq-yol-i-rich. the latter place 
there was good deal grass and remarkably thick brakes thorn, with 
abundant tamarisk and other brushwood. There appeared much less 
vegetation any kind the opposite right side the stream. The two 
places named Sir Francis Younghusband’s map (the Slippery 
Rock) and Qaratagh (Black Mountain Spring) could not identified. 
Evidence flooding was very marked, and possible that these two places 
had been swept away. Opposite Zard-i-ben there was spring, and even some 
swamp, with bare black mountain behind. This may have been Qaratagh 
but seemed too far upstream the place named. 

Just short where the stream from the Sarpo Laggo and the Crevasse 
glaciers joins the Muztagh-Shaksgam, entered the country mapped the 
late Michael Spender with Eric Shipton’s expedition praise 
too great for this excellent piece cartography which provides singularly 
accurate map very difficult area. 

Leaving the main valley, the track turned the left bank the stream, 
which had crossed. this experienced great difficulty. Owing 
the nature the water, the raft could not used, and the only means 


The writer deprecates the label ‘K.2’; any man deserves commemorated, 
Godwin Austen, the first European see the mountain. [Both names are discussed 

Geogr. (1938) 313-19, map facing 400. 
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crossing was fording. This was cruel work. The water was bitterly 
and our necks; the current was strong, and the bottom the river was 
rough and treacherous. The stream moreover flowed several deep 
and the whole demanded both courage and care. The Shimshalis 
are very capable this kind work, and the crossing was made with only one 
accident. the other side huge pots tea restored our circulations. 

From here, the route led the western side the Sarpo Laggo. 
very slow going, and the weather was not good. July made 
the mouth the rather insignificant nala that leads the Muztagh pass 
(17,750 feet). The few previous travellers the Sarpo Laggo seem have 
followed the western side the glacier and valley, which way prefer. 
able the eastern, and entails least one unnecessary and wearisome 
traverse the glacier. keeping the eastern side the Sarpo 
much toil and temper are saved. 

Crossing the Muztagh pass, that is, the East original pass, was not nearly 
troublesome had expected. the Sarpo Laggo side very easy, 
gentle, snow slope leads the crest. the Baltistan side the descent 
does not first appear very comfortable, but after some examination the 
difficulties disappear. the left, one looks over, there bergschrund 
and ice fall which once saw impossible. the right, there isa 
series rough, rocky ridges covered with snow. had awkward scramble 
some goo feet down the snowfield the head the Muztagh glacier 
which flows into the Baltoro. The descent precipitous, but the dangen 
appear have been 

The Muztagh glacier was heavily crevassed and needed some caution. But 
far the most trying part the journey was the descent the Baltoro glacier, 
which was most exhausting and took several days, although the actual distance 
negligible. There can better inducement abandon this route over 
the main Karakoram than the way over the Baltoro. last reached Paju 
the snout. From there journeyed down the Biaho within few mile 
from Askole, the first village Baltistan, then the Biafo, over the Hispar 
pass, down the valley that name, and finally via Nagir Gilgit. 


All accounts seem agree that the Muztagh pass has become less 
during the last fifty 


RECORDING NATIVE PLACE NAMES 


often said that numerous place names have appeared maps 

different parts Africa and Asia (and doubt America too) which 
mean nothing more nor less than don’t know.” There seems reason 
doubt this, for only elaborate precautions can give reasonable security against 
mistakes this field, involving demand time which can probably met 
only the deliberate procedure survey parties, rarely travellers. But 
apart from extreme cases this nature, name frequently wrongly recorded 
for lack sufficient investigation. Perhaps the two most tempting pitfalls are 
undue reliance one’s interpreter (or single guide) and over-confidence 
one’s own knowledge the language. 

Many inaccuracies can attributed the employment interpreter 
who does not belong the region, and possibly even different tribe 
race from the inhabitants. And doubt bad manuscript results the 
draughtsman writing certain number names incorrectly. Thus, quote 
instances East Africa within the writer’s experience, Horali (for Gurati) and 
Tubhi (for Tabda) would appear explainable combination these 
factors; while evident that Swahili interpreter was employed for the 
survey the coast between Lamu and Kismayu from the fact that several 
islands have been recorded having names with initial thus Tovai, Tula, 
Tandraa. The natives this part the coast, the Bajuni, speak dialect 
Kiswahili which becomes ch, that these islands are fact called 
Chovai, Chula, Chandraa. must stated, regretfully, that least one 
List Place Names published the Permanent Committee Geographical 
Names suffers from the compiler having been caught one other the 
ways mentioned. 

African once described journey had made, through country 
knew thoroughly, guide European. found himself frequent 
trouble for the first few days result his assertions that places which the 
European considered should have names did not possess any. The European 
became annoyed and abused him roundly, threatening discharge him for 
lack knowledge the country. protect himself therefore, the guide 
took inventing names for the places passed from any local characteristic 
that and his employer was then entirely satisfied. 

This anecdote noteworthy not only example bad handling 
guide; also brings out the fact that place names are given differently 
peoples different economic orders and different stages civilization. 
Features considered need place names pastoral nomads would not 
the same those chosen settled agricultural population; and certainly 
western European ideas the matter means coincide with those 
other races, particularly those still relatively early stage development. 
For instance, nomads will name parts hill, its slopes, spurs, and valleys, 
but will very possibly have name for the whole—a situation which apt 
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SPECIMEN LIST OF PLACE NAMES 


Spelling Spelling 
First Position 
Long. Lat. Pronounced Approved Language Meaning Remarks 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
ABASSA Area. 10°10’ ABASA ABASA Somali DAROD 
tribe. 
course. 
Ruins. 
ANTOBA Hills. 43° ANTOBOLAJ ANTOBOLAJUG Somali antobo—handful. 
LOJUG lajog—waits there. 
N.B. change vowel 
name. 
ASHA Small 42° 33’ ASHAADADA ASHAADADA Somali variety edible bush. 
ADADA area. 
hole. wicker carrier for FAFANYER. 
water pots. 
area. didis—afraid, run 
away. 
GUMBURKA 43° GUMBURKA GUMBURKA Somali gumburka—the rocks. 
HARRI HARE Galla hare—donkey. 
SHINILI Area. 10°04’ SHINILE SHINILE Somali shini—bees. 
le—locative termina- 
tion. 
SHILI Water- 43° SHILE SHILE Somali man’s name. 
course. 
SHILLIN Area. 40’ SH{LINWEIN SHILINWEIN Somali shilin—tick (insect). 
WEIN wein—big. 


Phonetic symbols used Column (4): 


Selected from the records the British Somaliland—Ethiopia Boundary Commission 


indicates short vowel; indicates long vowel; indicates neutral indicates accented syllable. 
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baffling for us. The moral therefore that one must try grasp the ruling 
ideas the country where one working and take particular care avoid 
forcing one’s own selection one’s guides. 

The fact that place names have meanings seems overlooked only too 
often, though occasionally their origin lost the mists antiquity that 
the meaning cannot traced. sure name therefore, neces- 
sary ascertain not only its pronunciation but also the language (and perhaps 
the dialect) and meaning. 

Thanks the initiative Major Erskine, M.C., the following 
procedure was adopted with success the Anglo-Italian Jubaland Boundary 
Commission and again, later, the British Boundary 
Commission. Admittedly consumes good deal time, but that affords 
the necessary safeguards can hardly disputed. specimen the form 
used, with few examples, given opposite. The names collected the 
topographer were entered column (1), spelt the best his ability the 
same time column (2) was completed and note the location pencilled 
column (8). the first opportunity met, consisting two 
officers (if possible), interpreter, the guide guides who had been em- 
ployed, and assortment natives the tribal sections frequenting the 
area. The interpreter was strictly barred from expressing his own opinions 
unless asked for them. The officers described the location each place 
turn. When the natives were agreed its identification—this often took 
quite time—and had accepted the officers’ pronunciation correct, the 
name was recorded column (4) with much phonetic detail possible, the 
language was entered column (6) and the meaning column (7). From 
this the approved spelling adopted was settled and entered column (5). 
Column (3) was completed when the survey documents made possible. 

The value will naturally depend the phonetic knowledgeof 
the officers. probably wiser for those who have not studied phonetics 
content with the more obvious points such vowel values (long, short, 
neutral, and modified) and accentuation; and without training certain con- 
sonant sounds (for instance the Arabic gutturals) almost invariably present 
difficulties. 

The following may quoted instances the sort mistakes and 
confusions that were avoided this method: Qoranta, plural qoran 
(not Quran, the Bible Islam); Wada 
Wadad Wadada road. 

course great assistance compile glossary words, prefixes, 
and terminations that occur frequently. The following headings are probably 
appropriate most parts the world: animals; trees, grasses, crops, fruits, 
flowers; natural features; river beds, wells, water; colours and epithets 
prefixes and terminations. 

sincerely hoped that the R.G.S.II system transcription will 
increasingly widely used, for difficult visualize language with which 
cannot cope, most cases with almost complete success, barring course 
small refinements. Its greatest weakness the matter vowel values. 
According the Rules, “‘a long short mark over vowel should 
only used (and that sparingly) when without there would danger 
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The Hunterian system used India very similar 
the R.G.S.II, but employs the over long For general use, seems 
necessary distinguish between short vowels and neutrals but the long vowel 
does need marked. take case point: Burao British Somaliland 
has always been pronounced Europeans; but only Somali who has 
had contact with Europeans will recognize that form, the correct pro- 
nunciation having short, even perhaps neutral, What the objection, 
apart from little more trouble map reproduction and the need for 
additional characters letterpress, using the over all long vowels? There 
obviously much gained that these minor difficulties are surely far 
outweighed. And, after all, the diaeresis, which accepted, more 
necessary and great deal more troublesome reproduction. 

The Rules allot vowel value these terms: followed bya 
consonant when terminal, awl, the restriction? have 
language instances vowel following aw, such rawer. This brings 
out the need for the use the hyphen indicate pronunciation, this case 
show whether the qualifies the preceding has independent value 
the next syllable. Thus, without the hyphen, one cannot tell that common 
Esa Somali man’s name Ada-wa and not Adaw-a. 

Among the consonants the definition English” invites criticism, 
since frequently the English not pronounced merely qualifies vowel 
preceding it. Surely, the least, some additional remark such 
rolled” called for. 

Now and again European name occurs native place name. 
generally better forget its origin and adopt the R.G.S.II spelling, for the 
European form may not recognizable such and, pronounced according 
R.G.S.II, will probably give quite different result. One such case was met 
Somaliland, where former camp site used the late Lord Delamere has 
retained his name. The R.G.S.II version Delamia was preferred. 

There yet another class name, fortunately for the transcriber excep- 
tional, but problem none the less. most easily described 
During the advance the South African troops towards the southern frontier 
Abyssinia 1941, officer named Kametz discovered 
this officer was generally known Kami, the waterhole was Kami’s Hole, 
which inevitably once became Kamisole. 

conclusion, acknowledgment must made the Director Military 
Surveys, War Office, for permission use the records the British Somali- 
Boundary Commission, and his staff for their assistance 
making those documents available. Without them the preparation these 
notes would have been impossible. 
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GEOGRAPHY AND PLANNING 


Summary the paper read the Afternoon Meeting 
the Society, April 1946 


ALL PLANNING ultimately concerned with land use, and attempting 

secure the best use the limited area Great Britain should recog- 

nized that the geographer can make valuable contribution. brief survey 
the present state planning Britain will make this clear. 

Planning should mean the integration hitherto separate lines thought 
and action respect industry, housing, and other forms development. 
This has not yet been achieved, and there are less than eighteen Ministries 
Departments the country with some measure development power, 
all but the Scottish Departments being responsible different Ministers. 
Inter-departmental consultative machinery exists both central and regional 
levels, but means clear that leading the coordinated action 
based upon agreed interpretation facts essential the proper use 

This failure integrate within Government reflected the relations 
between central and local government. The executive planning authority 
the local authority. Throughout the country local authorities vary greatly 
size, means, and powers. Though there has been some grouping authorities 
into advisory planning committees, has not overcome all the difficulties and 
these more comprehensive areas are seldom the best units for planning. The 
practice grouping local authorities was common even before the war, and 
most cases the Planning Committee, composed officers the constituent 
local authorities, had the services consultant and his technical staff. 
Various these Committees have issued reports and planning proposals, 
from study which evident that the ideal arrangement has not yet been 
found. Almost all them take account the problems and plans 
neighbouring areas and, the absence effective link with central govern- 
ment, suffer from the need for guiding regional and national plans. Equally 
serious the inadequacy the preliminary research which the proposals 
are founded. 

The lack adequate research basis has led individualistic, short- 
sighted, and unduly short-term planning proposals, embraced characteristi- 
cally within lavish publications. This was very apparent the field indus- 
trial location before the war, when however the mobility industry was not 
great and the results were limited. During the war the mobility industry 
was far greater and much redistribution apparently took place without the 
preliminary examination consequences and alternatives. Even 
when post-war reconstruction problems were being examined, the Board 


This paper was read before the Town and Country Planning Bill, 1947, was intro- 
duced the House Commons. 
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Trade’s Area Surveys,” the preliminary research was largely 
restricted the Areas” (later designated Development Areas). 
the early years the depression the 1930s, seems that their problems 
were being studied isolation from those areas and 
the country whole. 

The need for the particular planning problem considered its wider 
setting can demonstrated central Scotland. Here, the one hand, the 
Development Area the Clyde Valley, where the towns which grew the 
Clyde estuary and the rich, now nearly exhausted, coal and iron ore fields 


central Lanarkshire have become overcrowded, with dwindling opportunities 


for employment. this area, all the Development Areas, Government 
policy seems encourage the revival existing industries and intro- 
duce new industries, although the factors which initiated the former have 
changed and the sites the towns are ill-chosen. the other hand there 
the area the Fife and Midlothian coalfield, where vast resources are the 
eve exploitation and where population growth must occur—a “‘development 
the literal sense the words. present there are not the reserves 
new industry directed both the Clyde Valley and Fife and Mid- 
lothian, where reasonable diversity employment should created the 
outset. The futures the two areas must considered together. The oppor- 
tunity immense and demands the most detailed investigation. 

The key sound planning careful and detailed research. Government- 
sponsored research has frequently been confined hoc what 
needed research continuous and progressive kind. particular 
would make special plea for regional research and the compiling regional 
surveys built from local detail. These surveys, centrally coordinated, 
would make possible true national assessment and the framing plans 
guide the local authorities. summary form, grounds for discussion 
between departments, they would make easier the tasks settling priorities 
and foreseeing the consequences particular courses action. suggested 
scheme regional analysis given the end this doubtful 
whether the local authorities are capable undertaking the whole this 
research work. Even they were, unnecessary duplication work would 
inevitable the absence regional and central guidance. 

the professional planner, know him to-day, equipped carry out 
this research work well frame the plans? Most planners are, train- 
ing, architects who have taken short course town and country planning. 
possible that future generation planners may have the training 
equip them for all the complexities modern planning; but only one 
University this country offers five-year Honours course town and 
country planning. The complete planner, trained the light experience 
the application new principles, has yet come. any case seems that 


Since this paper was read essays contrasting regions the British Isles, modelled 
this scheme, have been prepared and are published Messrs. George Philip 
and Son later this year. The publication edited Professor Daysh, 
and the contributors include Mr. Edwards, Mr. O’Dell, Dr. Arthur 
Geddes, and Mr. Caesar. The areas covered are the Highlands and Isles 
Scotland Central Scotland; Cumberland; the North East Region; the East Midlands; 
Gloucestershire, Wiltshire, and Somerset; and Devon and Cornwall. 
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the professional planner should regarded technician: the member 
the team who translates into the precise term plan the investigatory work 
others. 

Meanwhile believe that the geographer has real contribution make 
Although few geographers have taken any active part economic 
physical planning, all are equipped The geographer not handi- 
capped being too much specialist; claiming particular phenomenon 
his own, trained study the relationships between phenomena, 
view particular problem its setting, consider trends and the interplay 
factors. moreover accustomed taking evidence from specialists and 
applying it, and making surveys and depicting his findings maps. This 
last special importance. Planning fact important branch 
applied geography. 

The contribution geographers planning far has been small but not 
insignificant. Before the war very few geographers were directly concerned 
the first attempts economic planning connection with the Special 
Areas. Independent and voluntary organizations have been engaged col- 
and assessing the material which planners must draw. Much this 
material not the form most suitable for use planners, and provision 
should made for associating unofficial research bodies with the depart- 
ments responsible for planning. Geographers have made local surveys which 
may perhaps linked with organized regional research. present need 
the research geographer interested the application his work planning 
isasurvey technique which may used satisfactorily any region. This 
urgent while many important decisions must made the very 
future. The principle fundamental research must not blind geo- 
the urgency planning problems to-day. 

Geographers have been employed the Ministry Town and Country 
Planning since 1943, when Research Division was started which geo- 
were strongly represented. Their regional work has been largely 
independent that academic geographers and the results are unknown 
outside the Ministry. The Board Trade, the department responsible for 
industrial location, has made little use the services geographers. Evidence 
lack integration policy between these two departments disturb- 
ing since the control industry the key all forms planning. Apprecia- 
tion the value regional survey and the crystallization its results would 
contribute integration policy between these and other departments. 

strong case for the organization regional surveys for planning 
inwhich geographers would play leading part, particularly synthesizing 

applying the findings the several specialists. Regional advisory organi- 
should created assist the research and administrative resources 
Government. the immediate future many decisions may have 
made advance adequate research, and there the greater need for geo- 
among those consulted beforehand. view the present 
ned and opportunity for planning and the fact that modern planning 
evolving, geographers should give serious thought how they can make 


the largest possible contribution towards solving the many problems plan- 
hing to-day. 
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Outline scheme for regional survey for planning 
General definition and character area studied: 
(a) extent 
local authority boundaries and any resultant anomalies 
(c) major physical characteristics, including natural 
Economic character and trends: 
pre-war analysis of: 

(i) population and insured population, and (ii) distribution 
industry, including all major aspects employment, 
unemployment, and industrial structure 

(iii) services—transport, water, gas, electricity 
(6) changes during war and post-war years respect same. 
Social character and living conditions: 
(a) housing, and social facilities (cultural, shopping, etc.), 
relation the size and function towns 
(c) amenity areas 
(d) derelict sites and waste land. 
Economic and social characteristics the component parts the 
region problems these sub-regions relation the whole. 
Regional planning proposals: 
(a) short term—areas localities requiring priority in: 

(i) introduction new industries (types industries being 

suggested with regard diversity and other criteria) 

(ii) improvements services and provision 
housing (with regard any long-term proposals for 
regrouping population) 

(iii) clearance sites other immediate development 
posals 

(5) long term—regional proposals, 
(i) assisting existing and new industries 

(ii) ensuring adequacy services and facilities 

(iii) progressive redistribution population 

(iv) preserving providing amenity areas relation exist- 
ing future conditions. 


Summary recommendations, with the essential features represented 
cartographically. 
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OUR COASTAL HERITAGE 


Cambridge: University Press, 1946. inches; xx+644 pages; maps, 
diagrams, and illustrations. 
GEOLOGICAL complexity Britain and the singular completeness its 
stratigraphical record endow with coastline remarkably diverse and rich 
inscenic quality. the more remarkable that little has been done hitherto 
describe and interpret this coastline. Classic works the later nineteenth 
century such Ramsay’s ‘Physical geology and geography Great Britain’ and 
Woodward’s ‘Geology England and Wales’ make only the briefest 
references the subject, and though successive generations British geologists 
have spent much their time the foreshore and along the cliffs, their chief 
concern has been with sections and successions, not with the processes coastal 
evolution. Such processes early engaged the attention civil engineers con- 
cemed with long-shore protection, and the early work Coode, Redman, and 
others, supplemented later that Owens and Vaughan Cornish, laid 
the foundations our knowledge. the years between the wars the signal and 
almost the sole advances based these foundations were the work the 
Cambridge School Geography. The publication Mr. Steers 1925 
his work Orford Ness showed where light and leading were sought 
this field and his studies the Norfolk coast appearing the con- 
stitute, perhaps, the most patient and accurate work geomorphology recently 
produced Britain. The cognate studies Lewis have proved similarly 
valuable and stimulating. hence fortunate and fitting that the mood 
national stocktaking inspired the war should have found Mr. Steers willing 
this impressive account the coasts England and Wales. 
possible that the author might have preferred rather continue his detailed 
local studies. But such work breeds general judgment and sense perspective 
without which wider views cannot undertaken, and the debt British physio- 
graphers Mr. Steers for the present beautifully produced book proportion- 
their sense the quality his objective and scrupulous scholarship. 
this case, least, the right man has written the right book. 

brief introduction accepts without criticism Johnson’s classification 
shorelines. While simple and this not entirely satisfactory its 
British coasts. That these general show shorelines sub- 
follows from the fact the post-glacial recovery sea-level—the 
transgression Dubois. does not follow, the author seems 
imply, from the tentative (and dubious) identification Jukes-Brown the 
late Pliocene coast with the edge the Continental Shelf. any case, long 
stretches the British shoreline are Johnson’s sense. case 
point the coast West Sussex which, while fact reveals 
definite emergent characteristics the wide coastal plain and the Goodwood 
nised beach. East Pagham Harbour, indeed, obvious submergent features 
virtually absent. 

The following chapter presents summary the structure and physiography 
England and Wales, the general background necessary for the study the 
coast. perhaps arguable that this too brief really helpful and that, 
the appendix stratigraphical geology unduly necessarily 
“catalogic.”” Yet the reader will follow the author’s thought and intention, nor 
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can there any better solution the difficulty till geographers frankly 
fully accept the need geological grounding and geology more adequately 
represented the education the engineer, the land planner, and the public 
general. The only detailed criticism here offered competent cop. 
densed concerns the sketch map England 
Wales.” This not really morphological map, but simplified 
map, and such would have been improved distinguishing the highly 
characteristic Chalk lands (and Chalk coasts)} from the rest the 
cover. 

There follows concise summary our knowledge waves and 
action, long-shore drift, and spit formation. Here full recognition given the 
interest Lewis’ suggestions the form and orientation beaches. 
account cliffs and cliff erosion necessarily affords less scope. Little effective 
work has been done this problem, the broad and evident effects structur 
being accepted obvious and repeated uncritically successive text-books, 
This reflects general unbalance the present state geomorphology. 
are slopes and, have become bitterly aware, know little detail 


slope formation. might however have been worth while include 


Alan Wood’s recent important paper this subject and forgotten paper 
Osmund Fisher’s noted Wood. The author frankly avows his greater 
interest “‘flat remarking the preface that the latter 
there often interesting physiographical evolution trace and 
relation between physical feature, history, and archaeology, describing 
former (cliff coasts) hard avoid dull statement rather obvious fact.” 
This say, course, that sedimentation self-registering respect its 
successive stages, while erosion not, only partially so. the one field 
the methods are those stratigraphical geology; the other, those—as yet 
little developed—of pure geomorphology. That can say little, significantly 
and quantitatively, the cliffing our coasts must surely serve 
further research. 

The greater part the book (eight chapters) consists detailed commen- 
tary the coast, beginning with the section between Solway and Dee and 
ing Wales, the Bristol Channel, and the Thames Estuary (which 
grouped and compared effectively), South-Western England, the 
coast, the East Anglian, Lincolnshire, and Holderness coasts, and finally 
North-East coast from Sewerby Berwick Tweed. impossible 


comment detail the wealth matter here included, and the reade 


naturally tests his text reference those favourite areas which 


profess any detailed knowledge. will immediately have cause realize 
thoroughness and soundness the account presented, and admire the skil 


with which vast body data presented clear, impartial, and 


fashion. Mr. Steers has traversed and examined the whole these coasts 


deals ably with their scattered literature. The present writer turned onc 


the passages the North Kent, Essex, North Yorkshire, Somerset, and 


West Cornwall coasts enjoy these descriptions familiar ground. too 
much expect, course, that each and every one the beloved 


should find place, but evident that practised eye, sound judgment, 


skilful pen have been work. 
The book completed chapters Recent Vertical Movements 
Shoreline, Coastal Dunes, and Salt Marshes. Here, ground that 


made peculiarly his own, the author presents most valuable and 


summaries. 
The work fully illustrated maps and diagrams and over hundred 
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photographs which are grouped together the end. Exception 
sometimes taken this arrangement, but has much recommend here. 
The book introduced two forewords Professor Dudley Stamp and 
Sir Patrick Abercrombie. From these appears that the book regarded, and 
rightly regarded, among the necessary prolegomena land planning. Yet 
sense mere appraisal our endowment coastal scenery. Its 
much more fundamental; seeks examine the significance 
our coasts terms not only present form but genesis, leaving aside the 
secondary “applied” problem for the His brother physio- 
gaphers will one with Mr. Steers supporting his preference for this 
has given what is, perhaps, the most important physiographic 
monograph produced since geography attained full status the British Univer- 
though too often informed much lower level knowledge and scholarship, 
decide the fate our coastal heritage. 


LONG TERM DEVELOPMENT THE 
“MIDDLE EAST” 


THE AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT THE MIDDLE EAST. 
KEEN. inches; xii+126 pages; illustrations and end-paper 
maps. 

pages; illustrations and end-paper maps. 

RURAL EDUCATION AND WELFARE THE MIDDLE EAST. 
Reports the Director-General, Middle East Supply Centre, 1944-45. 
London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1946 

ARE important and illuminating Reports about region which has 

been especial importance two world wars, and whose well-being and 
progress the genuine concern many other lands. hoped that 
the Fourth Report the Series (N. Wright, ‘Animal husbandry the Middle 

East’) will soon appear. these Reports are published with the agreement 

His Majesty’s Government and the Government the United States, they 

the individual observations and opinions the authors and not 
necessarily reflect the attitudes the two Governments; nor the Govern- 
ments accept responsibility for them.” 

The Reports are provided with two folding maps inches) ““Show- 
ing those countries which were the concern the Middle East Supply Centre.” 
The maps illustrate the Physical Features (O.R. 1789.A) and the Vegetational 
Zones (O.R. They were prepared the Geographical Section, General 
1946; the scale 1/15M. The Reports Dr. Keen and Dr. 
Worthington are illustrated excellent photographs, which together cover 
wide range give impression the rich variety people, life, 
manner the Middle East. The Third Report slighter document, the 
long experience rather than facts followed conclusions. 

Introduction each the three Reports, Dr. Murray, for- 
Director Food the Middle East Supply Centre, explains the war- 

work this Anglo-American Centre which involved, consequence 
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the active restriction shipping space for civilian supply, the stimulation 
local food and industrial production every possible means. This work, 
necessity, was mainly short range, the need for additional expert study 
was soon evident the more fundamental scientific problems were 
The Scientific Advisory Mission the Centre was appointed and 
Reports under review are the work its members. They should 
value all administrators, technical advisers, and travellers the Middle 

The terms reference are sufficiently clear from the titles the 
except the case Dr. Worthington. His field was, related the 
non-agricultural resources, including water resources, and problems with bio. 
logical basis affecting population,” phrases which were, and were intended 
be, very widely interpreted. His Report covers, for example, survey, geology, 
water supplies, fisheries, forestry, disease, nutrition, and population. 

The territories covered bythe Reports are those which regular concem 
the Middle East Supply Centre. They included the main Arab block, namely 
Egypt, the northern Sudan, Saudi Arabia, Palestine, Transjordan, Lebanon, 
Syria, and Iraq, together with Cyprus, Persia, the Yemen, and the Sheikdoms 
the Persian Gulf, Aden Colony and Protectorates, Ethiopia, Eritrea, British 
Somaliland, the southern Sudan, Cyrenaica and Tripolitania. The populations 
these territories, more diverse their administrations than their basic 
problems, total about seventy million people. 

deference the Society and geographers, Dr. Worthington’s remarks 
the name ‘‘Middle may quoted length. may 
criticize the use the term ‘Middle East’ this work. The terminology 
been discussed recently Sir George Clerk his Presidential Address the 
Royal Geographical Society (1944). suggests that ‘no part Africa except- 
ing Egypt belongs the Near Middle East,’ and that the dividing lin 
between Near and Middle East lies immediately the east Syria, Lebanon, 
Palestine, and Egypt. The Region covered the Middle East Supply 


— 


is, however, many respects natural one, and follow Sir George 
nomenclature and describe ‘parts the Near East, Middle East and 


Barbary states’ would clumsy, that while recognizing its shortcomings, 
term ‘Middle East’ used throughout this work its war-time meaning.” 
fact the Middle East its war-time meaning has come stay, for better for 
worse. The ex-members M.E.S.C. are likely remain active 
the Middle East conceived region, with amorphous yet real underlying 
unity, and with the Pan-Arab block its core. Local administrators, and indeed 
many the inhabitants the Middle East, have come possess community 
sentiment and problems which will override the definitions 
geographers. Implicit the Reports much which substantiates this concep 
tion. The delegates the Middle East Agricultural Conference Cairo 
February 1944 fully recognized it. The fact that five the seven main 
the Region are shared several states, Dr. Worthington points out, serve 
another example linkage and the need for real cooperation 

The Reports demonstrate the truth that often the whole greater than 
sum the parts. Each Report shines more brightly the light the 
Each summarizes and recommends, not only describes and analyses. Theres 
realism that transcends technicalities: Dr. Worthington remarks that, 
greatest need the Middle East deeper sense public responsibility’ 
(p. 196); Dr. Allen reminds that often the house the Middle East “com 
parable dark, unventilated, unsanitary stable” (p. 15). But none 
Reports stresses what Sir Frank Stockdale noted with special reference 
West Indies, that people hot lands seem prefer low standard 
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with little work higher standard involving more work. result, 
standard living most workers such areas cannot expected rise 
enough comparable with western standards.” (‘Development and welfare 
the West Indies,’ 12. Colonial No. 189, 1945.) 

There natural and proper difference outlook between the Reports. But 
there agreement that for decades generations, despite increased efforts 
local education, foreign technical experts and advisers must render service 
the region. There agreement that, though some instances fundamental 
research still prerequisite for progress production, there are many other 
instances where sufficient reliable data are already available and the problem 
guide the people into superior practices. 

The facility with which theory can translated into practice under the 
stimuli education and demonstration the crux the matter. 
Dr. Keen commends benevolent autocracies, tripartite organizations along the 
lines the highly successful Gezira cotton scheme the Sudan. This involves 
joint effort Government, tenants (peasant cultivators), and Public Utility 
Corporation. The latter the keystone since has those managerial 
and middleman services whose efficiency the success any system agri- 
culture depends, services which cannot well undertaken practice 
Government itself” (p. 111). Dr. Keen stresses that this admirable compromise 
between leading and driving conservative cultivators can conveniently start 
the less populous areas where initial difficulties are less onerous; that initiation 
rendered difficult factors such land degradation and inefficient systems 
land tenure; and that progress will slow since the region whole 
many respects resembles feudal England where (p. 111) “‘the analogous change 
was not complete century after began.” stresses that progress will 
slow over most the region and over most the population (p. 111): ““There 
can radical changes such firmly entrenched and climatically restricted 
system. only way introduce those minor improvements that offer 
some hope absorption, and encourage those factors that will facilitate and 
hasten the process evolutionary Dr. Allen seeks progress with the 
aid external coercion from glorified successor the International Labour 
Bureau under the United Nations. Dr. Worthington stresses the need for 
effort production, nutrition, sanitation and otherwise. urges 
the wider recognition the two factors, population and water supply, being 
the fundamental problems the region. stresses that there much need 
for further geological survey for the development underground resources, 
that water must take pride place, even over oil. 

The inhabitants the Middle East are preponderantly rural, overwhelmingly 
illiterate, generally under-nourished, under-developed, restrained drought, 
debt, and inferior systems land tenure, yet despite all breeding with prodi- 
that almost leads the world. the reader will seem evident that, 
with the technique farming, the paths progress are abundantly clear. The 
necessity now travel those paths and with alacrity. That the very 


the Middle East problem: the speeds, the relative speeds, the 


interacting trends food production, land degradation, rural education, popu- 
increase, and much else besides, and the direction the trend resultant 
all these. The writers these Reports fail make that integration for us. 
Perhaps deliberately they refrain, for fear being prophets woe the midst 
vast technical opportunity, and the belief that the reader will draw his own 
conclusions. Dr. Murray his Introductions more blunt when states that 


pessimism some expert observers may turn out well-founded 
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Dr. Worthington does however remark (p. 208) that the long view the 
increase (i.e. population) must Dr. Keen points out 
that peasant imprisoned within the walls his agricultural system: 
year his numbers grow and the walls goes speak (p. 
improvements which often only 

for the reader these excellent Reports conclude what the authors 
not tell, that for every standard well-being chosen desirable there 
under the particular conditions the day, optimal population for 
region. Departure from the optimum measured misery. That 
oversimplification perhaps, but valid for the Middle East where westernen 
have suggested the people standard well-being far higher than to-day, 
and where present conditions are incredibly difficult modify. 
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RICHARD HAKLUYT AND HIS SUCCESSORS: volume issued 
commemorate the centenary the Hakluyt Society. Edited 
(Hakluyt Society Publications, 2nd series, vol. 93, also containing 
prospectus the Society with list publications and maps and list 
members, 1946.) London: The Hakluyt Society, 1946. 8's inches; 192 
illustrations 
was happy thought commemorate the Centenary the Hakluyt 
Society the issue special volume dealing with works travel. This 

volume, very properly entitled ‘Richard Hakluyt and his successors,’ begins with 

admirable essay Hakluyt Dr. Williamson. Hakluyt, inspired 

sweet study cosmography,” eminent alike geographer, historian, and 

economist, and less leader creating public interest and pride 

colonization. ‘‘He was,” writes Dr. Williamson, most forceful advocate 
the colonial school thought, which looked for social betterment not only 
through the expansion trade but the founding new homes for the hungry 
and destitute the vacant lands across the Among the voices raised 
call the nation its new task, none sounds more clearly the Elizabethan note 
than his. His piece continuous the ‘Discourse the 
western planting,’ was prepared state paper 1584 for the 
information, and was not fact printed till 1877. Hakluyt 
great scheme transatlantic colonization. But this was beyond the scope 

Tudor policy. Then Hakluyt set work the ‘Principal “the 

ardent love country devoured all Industriously collecting 

the records English voyages, “miserably scattered musty 
destined for “‘perpetual oblivion,” marshals the evidence centuries 
maritime achievement. First published 1589 and then 
three-volume edition establishes his great claim the 
historian English oversea expansion. 

successor Hakluyt, however unequal, fortunately appeared Samuel 

Purchas, whom Sir William Foster writes. Purchas was not historian the 

quality Hakluyt; and his ‘Pilgrimes’ (1625), for all its vast plan, inferior 

work, but invaluable preserving for posterity much that might otherwise 
have been lost. 


Hakluyt and Purchas had immediate followers. Times were changing and 
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the energies the nation were turned new directions. other major col- 
lection voyages and travels appeared England before the close the 
seventeenth century. But the publications the Royal Society (incorporated 
1662) contributed notably the diffusion geographical knowledge, and 
several travel collections the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries 
are associated with the names some its Fellows. the opening the 
century the literature travel was again becoming popular, 
popularity which was enormously increased the age Pacific exploration 
when British explorers were taking leading part. Such are the opinions 
Mr. Crone and Mr. Skelton able and scholarly study 
“English collections voyages and travels Their critical account 
English works travel over two centuries very valuable contribution 
the volume. They have placed their bibliography its historical setting and 
related the publication books travel the progress discovery and the 
social and intellectual conditions which produced demand for such works. 
excellent summary this branch English literature. They bring the 
story down 1846, the year foundation the Hakluyt Society. 

this point Sir William Foster takes the story again, with sketch the 
history and policy the Society. William Desborough Cooley, original 
member the Royal Geographical Society, “planned and originated” the 
Society and became its first Secretary. Charles Darwin, Milman, and Monckton 
Milnes were among the first members its Council and Sir Roderick Murchi- 
son was its first President. The purpose the Society was defined 
for distribution among the members, the most rare and valuable voyages, travels 
and geographical records, from early period exploratory enterprise the 
Dampier.” The familiar light blue cover, bearing the 
representation Magellan’s ship Victoria, was chosen, and the first two 
volumes, Sir Richard Hawkins’ ‘Observations his voyage 1593’ and ‘Select 
Christopher Columbus,’ were issued 1847. The success the 
Society depended the willing cooperation its members and the voluntary 
unpaid labour the Editors well the interest and help the Royal 
Geographical Society. Lack funds obliged the Society rely voluntary 
and accept works offered rather than works selected. Thus some 
regions have been favoured more than others and the publications followed 
particular order classification. Though the majority belong the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, few are later date: all the great regions the 
world are represented and the travellers and explorers most European 
Such are the varied and comprehensive contents this library. 

The Hakluyt Society has thus done notable work. the hundred years 
its existence has published hundred and ninety-three serial volumes and 
thirty-three extra volumes, which, and the most important maps reproduced 
full list included this centenary work. The Society’s aim pub- 
two volumes year has been substantially realized. the value the 
tditorial work has varied, the reputation the Society’s publications to-day 
high level. The President, his concluding essay, points the 
tich field that still remains drawn upon. Much indeed has yet done. 
Never perhaps was there wide interest the early contacts European 
with other parts the world. The expansion Europe has become 
study our history schools. Works which appeal not only scholars 
different subjects but also the general reader may well expect wider 
for they fulfil more than ever to-day great need. This volume 
remarkable achievement and signal service learning. 
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New Naturalist Series.) London: Collins, 1946. 8's inches; xvi +256 
maps and illustrations. 16s 

This the fourth volume the New Naturalist series which aims 

sentation up-to-date information various aspects natural history 

lay reader. Since aspires step step the building the British 

this volume may well become the handbook its companions. Further. 

more, will assist revival the spirit the earlier naturalists who 

whole-heartedly devoted their leisure hours the healthy pursuit knowledg 
the rocks Britain. 

the first chapter Stamp divides Britain into highland and lowland 
correlates them, not too closely, with the older and newer rocks this country. 
This followed with account the natural processes which have led rock 
formation, and the presence fossils and their use determining the relative 
age the rocks. The lay reader may find these chapters all too brief, but 
purpose the book will have been achieved they stimulate desire for addi- 
tional knowledge this subject. the same way earth movements and the 
mation geological structures are dealt with outline, but reference 
additional literary sources given annotated bibliography the end 
book. 

The scenery characterized various rock-types dealt with five separate 
chapters. These undoubtedly suffer some extent the displacement the 
appropriate illustrations other parts the book. Then follows chapter 


soils, subject which the author has accorded space proportionate his plea 


for expansion pedological research. seems strange however read here 
that the geologist the soil even worse nuisance than the 
(p. 91), when the next sentence the reader informed that 
closely related, generally speaking, the nature the underlying rocks.” 
such obvious misstatement can well forgiven the subsequent text 
informative and attractively compiled. 

his treatment the evolution our rock formations, Stamp styles 
graphical evolution” and presents the reader with explanations past events 
based phenomena observable to-day. Throughout this chapter speedily 
covers great periods even geological time few tersely sentenced 
graphs. Again this may stimulate the reader with zest for deeper 
ing geological principles, and search the literature for evidence 
points the rhythmic recurrence sea over land during the geological history 
the British Isles. 

This refreshing and well-illustrated account stratigraphy terminated with 
the close Miocene times. fresh chapter devoted the Pliocene period, 
which turn followed account the Ice Age and after.” 
latter topic has been severely condensed, much that only the 
reader will derive keen interest from these seventeen pages text. Then 
ten chapters dealing turn with natural regions Britain. Beginning with 
London and Hampshire Basins, Stamp passes describe the Weald 
East Anglia and the Fens. Then, gradually diminishing size, the succeeding 
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chapters convey impressionist accounts the English Midlands, the South- 
West, the Welsh Massif, the North England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

The high standard the illustrations calls for special comment. Many aerial 
photographs and new black-and-white pictures have been used illustrate the 
text, and all are reproduced very high standard. addition, the lay reader 
will particularly attracted the vivid colour photographs, many which 
have been taken the author. 


EXETER PHOENIX: plan for rebuilding. THomas London: 
Architectural Press (for Exeter City Council), 1946. inches; 153 pages; 
maps, diagrams, and illustrations. 

‘Exeter Phoenix’ statement recommendation for the re-planning Exeter 
made necessary and possible the German air attack May 1942, and sum- 
mary the investigations needed. Produced the City’s planning consultant, 
Mr. Thomas Sharp, the work begins with functional analysis the city 
centre for industry and shopping, commercial, educational, cultural, and tourist 
facilities. Detailed studies follow the probable limits future growth and 
the peculiar transport problems—problems which arise both from the needs 
internal communication and from the function Exeter bridge town 
main roads Plymouth and Cornwall. Recommendations are made for the 
relief traffic congestion, the rebuilding the inner city, the resiting shop- 
ping, administrative, business, and industrial premises, and the progressive 
modification the suburban lay-out basis 

‘Exeter Phoenix’ fine example book production, and notable for its 
wealth illustrations, many which are colour. The presentation clear 
and logical. This review not the place for detailed appraisal the plan. Mr. 
Sharp’s proposals, now accepted the City Council, have been well received 
Exeter and farther afield. His report shows evidence considerable investiga- 
tion geographical and economic phenomena, e.g. the fascinating map 
shopping feature Mr. Sharp’s treatment scrupulous 
regard for the best achievements past ages where those achievements can 
preserved, combined with bold and imaginative approach present-day 
needs. shows great attention detail, both aesthetic (such the provision 
new vistas the cathedral) and practical (such the provision sorely 
needed pedestrian subways). Some his proposals display considerable in- 
genuity for example, the utilization street lay-out and topographical variation 
for the construction inner-city by-pass 

English geographers should find much interest them this book, which 
thould provide valuable study city morphology, field which has not 
attracted them much might; contains, for instance, detailed examina- 
tion one the best examples England city wall. The work provides 
interesting material problems traffic flow, and gives picture 
centre” being. Exeter could provide admirable site for field study 
“nodal point,” with ‘Exeter Phoenix’ handbook. considerable value, too, 
the careful examination the relations between and the 


GUTLAND: morphologie bassin Ardennais Luxem- 
bourgeois Moselle. Paris: Armand Colin, 
1942. inches; 310 pages; sketch-maps and illustrations 

This monograph the first substantial geographical treatment the Grand 

Duchy Luxembourg published for many years. Though primarily mor- 

phological study, other related aspects receive liberal necessarily incidental 
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attention. The restricted political unit barely square miles, with 
its two dissimilar types terrain, provides admirable scope for detailed 
study, and the author, who Professor Geography the University 
has produced lucid account model application the principles geo. 
morphological technique initiated Davis and developed 
Martonne and Baulig. The volume, which dedicated Martonne, 
welcomed moreover the result the author’s many years study 
the region between the Meuse and the Moselle, years which have been marked 
succession published papers morphological topics, mainly relating 
the Ardenne. 

The work planned three parts the first two (of which the second much 
the longer) deal with the geological structure and its relation relief and 
age the (i.e. Luxembourg Ardenne) and Gutland respectively, 
the third part, senge the culmination the whole work, presents with 
exemplary technique analysis erosion surfaces, the chronological 
ships which are convincingly traced. The first two parts each open witha 
brief description the essential landscape features, including the case the 
Oesling interesting discussion the appalachian topography. noted, 
the way, that pre-war Belgian triangulation established the highest elevation 
the Grand Duchy the Bourgplatz, the extreme north, 563 
(formerly recorded 555 m.), and not the Napoleon’s Garten 562 near 
the south-western edge the hitherto considered. The Gutland 
cuestas are systematically treated, and section which should rank par- 
ticularly valuable contribution devoted the marginal furrow sub-Ardenne 
depression, perhaps the most problematic feature the configuration the 
country. 

the third part, among many good points elucidated the author, that 
concerning the intersection the post-Hercynian peneplain more recent 
erosion surface along the southern border the especially well argued 
and illustrated. There also account the much discussed 
Stonne” and its morphological significance (p. 86, pp. and Appendix). 
This deposit, which only scattered blocks remain situ testifying its 
former extent, defined quartzite-grit continental origin formed under 
semi-arid conditions the beginning the Tertiary era. 

The drainage system the Grand Duchy, explained the introduction, 
provides unifying feature both its concentration and its superimposed 
character, and upon this fact focused the problem the 
relations between the two contrasted regions. his interpretation 
evolution the present drainage system, Professor Baeckeroot lays emphasis 
the complementary nature these regions which provides largely the 
geographical raison d’étre Luxembourg’s identity and individuality. Without 
any way pressing deterministic point view, apparent that early 
recognition this fact prompted Siegfried, Count Namur, A.D. 963 
build his fortress and capital the rock above the Alzette, thus uniting his 
estates the uplands with those had acquired the Gutland. Siegfried 
founded the Luxembourg dynasty and upon this territorial basis small 
community, through its chequered course political, economic, and social 
evolution, eventually advanced the full status nationhood. 

Though the work almost wholly the result the author’s personal research, 
acknowledgment the contribution others includes reference number 
Luxembourg writers, notably Robert and Lucius. The text 
illustrated with plates, maps, and profile-sections, and bibliography 
included. 
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IRAN. Haas. London: Oxford University Press, 1946. 

inches; pages; illustrations and maps. 23s 
This not travel book and not descriptive geographical treatise. study 
Iran whole broad philosophic basis with history playing its proper 
part the country’s evolution. The author American who was adviser 
the Ministry Education Teheran, where, use his own words, con- 
ceived sincere sympathy and friendship for the Persian people. Anticipating 
post-war American interest Middle Eastern affairs far exceeding that pre- 
war days, his purpose give account the Iran to-day and her prob- 
lems against the background her past. has achieved his purpose well and 
his book can thoroughly recommended. The style admirably objective. 
The author has narrow nationalistic outlook and where considers neces- 
sary gives praise criticism quite impartially. Anyone embarking career 
Iran would profit greatly from this book, which gives insight into Persian 
mind and character, and the effect Western ideas and methods upon them, 
not otherwise easy obtain. 

The first and longest chapter gives summary Persian history and past cul- 
tural achievements. This followed chapters the Country and People, 
Society and Government, Persian Psychology, Reza Shah and his Reform, 
the Cultural Situation, the Economic Situation, and final chapter the pro- 
bable future trends Persian politics, domestic and international. There are 
short appendices Irrigation, the Financial and Budgetary situation, Statistics 
Production, the Text the Teheran Treaty Alliance between the 
United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, and Iran January 1942, and the Anglo- 
American-Russian Statement Iran given Teheran December 1943. 

inevitable work which must have taken its facts from wide variety 
sources (few which are quoted), few inaccuracies will catch the eye the 
informed reader. Thus the beech tree, present Luristan, exceedingly rare, 
and ferocious animals are not numerous (p. 47); the average height the 
Iranian plateau not 400 feet (p. 65), this presumably being misprint for 
4000 feet; the presence oil not detected various scientific methods, but 
suitable rock structures where oil may have accumulated are detected (p. 208); 
the greater part the vast gas reserves the south-west oilfields not wasted, 
but carefully conserved for good scientific reasons, the amount burnt being 
relatively insignificant (p. 208). There also error the title the sixth 
which purports show modern oil refinery Rages the explana- 
tion the original photograph Graefe’s magnificent picture book 
‘Iran’ confirms that this cement factory. 

The author, when discussing the pagan tendencies the Lurs (p. 55), quotes 
Sir Arnold Wilson’s fascinating statement that saw “great rocks distant 
valleys red with the blood recent This always struck the reviewer 
very weak evidence eight years wandering south-west tribal country 
never encountered any sacrificial mementos, and prefers the simpler explanation 
that the rock had been used tribal huntsman for despatching wounded 
quarry true Mohammedan style. 

The lack information sources has the unfortunate result that some the 
opinions political matters which are now history not justify the rather 
wthoritative way which they are stated. would interesting know, for 
where the author got his information that the Bakhtiari rising 1908, 
contributed much the constitution, was supported British money 
and provided with British arms and revealed British ideas and guidance (p. 57). 
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surely common knowledge that the British have always taken active 
helping suppress gun running south Persia. seems only fair that the 
Bakhtiari Khans should have benefited financially the search for oil, 
this was mainly after the rising, and what they did with their money was pre. 
sumably their own affair. the oil was not found until 1908 and the work 
almost abandoned financial grounds week before, seems little 
likely that British money was available for partisan support another country’s 
affairs. The fact is, the author quotes from Sykes (p. 207), that the early 
pioneers had lot trouble from the truculent Bakhtiaris. 


Agency, 1946. inches; 120 pages; frontispiece map. 17s 
some respects this work out date, for since has appeared His Highness 
the Abdullah has become His Majesty the King and 
changed from mandated territory independent kingdom. This 
tional change however does not affect Mr. Konikoff’s detailed study the 
economic conditions the country, and anyone interested obtaining facts 
and figures relating the economy Transjordan will find them well set out 
this survey and with many references official sources. But passages indicate 
that the survey was written with outlook view which even less likely 
realized now. 

Mr. Konikoff first outlines description the country and the people asa 
background the economic conditions. Although there has been census, 
has been possible during the war estimate the total population more les 
correctly the introduction food ration cards. Mr. Konikoff, taking into 
account traditional reluctance the Transjordan public register with the 
government for any purpose, well the ingenuity certain people secure 
more cards than they were entitled to, considers that 340,000 represents 
reasonable estimate the total population. The people are predominantly 
Muslim, the Christian Arabs numbering 30,000 the 300,000 Muslims. 

There brief account public health, which made clear that 
there still much done make the public hygiene-minded, medical 
services, which include Desert Mobile Medical Unit for the special care 
nomads, and education, which has slowly but steadily increased during the 
last ten years—in 1943-44 there were some 15,201 pupils compared with 11,226 

After this brief survey the social background, Mr. begins his 
economic survey with account agriculture and irrigation, 
predominantly agricultural, and considers that difficult foresee the 
limits agricultural development the country. Estimates the area suitable 
cultivation have differed widely owing the political tension Palestine, 
for, according Mr. Konikoff, the Arabs, opposed any potential Jewish 
immigration, have contended that the country has land reserve all, while 
the Jews maintain that areas could opened for settlement sufficient 
for future generations Arabs and Jews alike.” 

Mr. Konikoff also deals with land tenure and land settlement, and describes 
the progress that has been made the attempts settle the Beduins the land, 
for their chief source livelihood, the carrying trade, has been seriously affected 
the development motor traffic. Industries are practically 
non-existent, except for minor industries such flour milling, olive oil pressing, 
and weaving, which are intended for local consumption and for the most part are 
carried the home small workshops. tabulating the imports, 
exports, and balance trade, Mr. Konikoff points the adverse trade balance 
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which has hitherto been covered invisible exports such grants-in-aid 
the British Treasury and financial assistance from the Palestine Governmet. 

interesting read the chapter Transport and Communications 
that Transjordan has from earliest times been centre transcontinental 
communications. Although the importance its lines communication has 
varied the course history, Transjordan once again to-day thoroughfare 
international trade. The author points out the importance ‘Aqaba 
port for Transjordan, situated close the frontiers 
Palestine-Transjordan, and Arabia, and considers that 
there doubt will one day properly developed and exploited. 

The final chapter this survey deals with currency, taxation, and the budget, 
and particularly with reference the financial position the State that the 
indicates the necessity outside assistance public services and 
development are maintained. his concluding remarks admits 
outside the scope his survey discuss political issues nevertheless the reader 
left with the impression that Mr. Konikoff’s vision the future development 
Transjordan lies its becoming “‘part and parcel Palestine with which 
forms historical, geographical and economic But, was indicated 
the beginning this review, his vision unlikely realized the present 
changed position Transjordan. 

There are number useful tables the appendices, but pity that 
there are not more maps assist the reader appreciating the account 
natural resources and communications. 


Jonathan Cape, 1946. inches; 312 pages; maps and illustrations. 
This book describes the events which followed the outbreak the Bolshevist 
revolution Russian Turkistan, where Colonel Bailey was sent the Govern- 
ment India examine, report on, and far possible combat the sub- 
movements then taking place which were imperfectly understood 
India. Above all, was persuade our Chinese allies take part the pro- 
tection our account the mission makes very interesting 
book, giving excellent story life, conditions, and adventure land which 
still the least known the world. The narrative simply and modestly 
without emotion exaggeration, and its matter-of-fact style renders 
the more convincing. The route taken was from Srinagar (Kashmir) via Gilgit 
Kashgar Chinese Turkistan. From there Colonel Bailey went Tashkent, 
which was his headquarters, and after visiting Bokhara and finding that the 
revolutionary movement had gained too much force for him accomplish any- 


thing against it, escaped Meshed Persia. 


one reads the book, the incidental remarks indicate much observation 
small points: the birds seen (pp. and 25) with note the presence the 
tern far from the sea; the interview with the notorious and futile Indian revolu- 
tionary, Mehendra Pratap (pp. 222 and 226); the cooking kaboba shashliks 
(p. 244); how the fleece the Persian lamb refuses curl when the animal 
countries outside Turkistan (p. 270), and many others. the two 
most interesting chapters, one deals with Bokhara. This account might have 
been longer, little known that city and state, and the cause its fall 
before the revolutionary armies obscure. The other deals with the escape 
the desert, and gives the best account yet written what these steppes 
like—the absence water, the grazing, the ease with which direction 


There are several facts which strike the reader. One the useless and foolish 
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destruction life and property which the Bolshevists indulged, well 
their ignorance and inefficiency. Colonel Bailey was constantly let down the 
inconsequence and irresponsibility the Russians with whom had 
Indeed, had not been for this singular muddle-mindedness, would never 
have escaped alive. not given everyone employed hostile 
government oneself; yet that what happened the author, 
Another striking point that, spite the presence British Mission 
Meshed under General Malleson, effort, except very feeble and incom. 
petent one, was made aid even get contact with Colonel Bailey, who 
was left his own devices singularly callous manner. Conditions 
Russian Turkistan were course well known Meshed, and odd that 
nothing was done for the mission near hand and such serious situation, 
From the moment that Colonel Bailey entered Russian territory, his life was not 
safe day night. Dressed sometimes Austrian uniforms, sometimes 
Russian, disguised Turki, whatever costume seemed suitable, 
never lost sight his and his morale, good temper, and sense humour 
never failed. was clear that was personally very popular and had charm 
about him, any one who knows him will admit. This indeed remarkable 


THE FAR EASTERN QUARTERLY, vol. no. February 1946. 
(Special Number the Netherlands Indies.) Published for the Far Eastern 
Association collaboration with the Southeast Asia Institute Columbia 
University Press 

THE NEW MALAYA AND YOU. London: 
Lindsay Drummond, 1945. inches; 107 pages; maps and illustrations. 

MALAYAN LANDSCAPE. Sim. London: Michael 
1946. inches; 248 pages; end-paper maps and illustrations. 15s 

These three works, all dealing with one part another Malaysia, have 

common beyond apparent failure appreciate the deep significance the 

revolution which taking place there. 

some extent the authors the Far Eastern Quarterly’s Special Number 
the Netherlands Indies admit this shortcoming, and the apologetic note 
the Introduction disarms the critic. The volume was published February 
1946, but many the articles relate the period before the Japanese invasion, 
and for the most part little attempt has been made bring them date. The 
individual studies, all distinguished experts, are brilliant summaries con- 
taining wealth desirable information. The volume begins with geo- 
Broek, which followed Karl Pelzer’s statement the population problem— 
the juxtaposition Java, with density per square kilometre, and the 
Outer Territories with refreshing find cooperative work, largely 
sociological and political character, that geographers are last being called 
the essential geographical spadework, which the past has too fre- 
quently been inadequately done the general editor. These two chapters are 
the most satisfying, since they deal with realities that have not changed essen- 
tially during the Japanese occupation. 

Against the background which they provide, Dutch solutions, Chinese com- 
plications, Eurasian preoccupations, and all receive careful 
analysis, but the Javanese viewpoint conspicuously absent. authors 
these articles, Court, Bruno Lasker, Sjaardema, and Virginia 
Thompson, are less competent than the two already mentioned, but their 
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task more difficult that they are out touch with the most critical recent 
developments. More serious the lack any real attempt bring together 
these loose ends, and doing deal with the problem which transcends all 
others, that integrating these diverse elements into workable social and 
political system. this respect the articles Adriaan Barnouw and Rupert 
currents culture Indonesia” and “An analysis 
nationalism Southeast respectively, are disappointing. The former title 
suggests synthesis, but fact the discussion confined the well-worn 
theme the clash between the European and the diversity the 
population admittedly considered, but the complications arising from 
the presence the Chinese and Eurasian elements are ignored. Dr. Emerson 
goes the opposite extreme and, instead giving detailed analysis Indo- 
nesian nationalism per se, examines the compass seven pages the associated 
problem India, Malaya, and Indo-China well. ‘Thus, while his observations 
are both pertinent and provocative, has space which tell more 
about Indonesia than common knowledge. The volume, through its lack 
any proper conclusion summing up, seems evade the fundamental issue, 
and one left after reading with feeling incompleteness. 

The two books British Malaya approach their subject from different but 
familiar angles. Mr. Hake learned know the country planter, and his 
understanding its problems characterized all the thoroughness and most 
the limitations typical his community. Not unnaturally resents the 
epithet swilling planters,” and calls for new spirit among the 
Europeans Malaya. Unfortunately appears bent pouring this much- 
needed commodity into bottles prepared for pre-war vintage. That rubber 
will the basis the post-war economy Malaya taken for granted, and 
this subject least Mr. Hake’s opinion merits careful consideration since 
speaks from abundant knowledge. But his naive assumption that before the 
Japanese invasion all the Malayan garden was lovely can hardly treated 
with the same respect. Mr. Hake scorns planners, but also, unhappily, com- 
pletely ignores the problems which they seek solve. 1882, meeting 
our Society, distinguished ex-Governor advised men who repeatedly 
their emigrate Malaya. Mr. Hake’s appeal certainly 
higher plane that that; but perhaps would not necessary the 
advice his predecessor had been taken little less literally. 

Since Mrs. Sim has limited her canvas the landscape, physical and human, 
itis criticism her book say that too ignores the less pleasant aspects 
Malaya. Avoiding the ponderous pedantry practically every British writer 
Malayan subjects other than the inconsequential facade the Hotel, 
has produced the first work English rival Fauconnier’s lovely little 
masterpiece French. True, the much overrated Southern Cross flashes rather 


garishly across the otherwise perfect Malayan nights, and her excessively 
prolific Siamese cats loom far too large the cultural landscape. pity 
that, owing presumably considerations economy, the reproductions 


Mrs. Sim’s delightful paintings are black and white. But these are minor 
and the author deserves congratulation book which perfect blend 
sympathetic observations and nostalgic whimsicality. 


THE STORY THE DUTCH EAST INDIES. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1946. inches; 
pages; illustrations and end-paper sketch-maps. 16s 

Inthis work Professor presents simple and concise narrative the main 

trends and events the history the Dutch East Indies from the earliest times 
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the Japanese invasion 1942. condensation the same 
detailed and authoritative study ‘Nusantara: history the East Indian 
published the Harvard University Press three years ago. 

After brief introduction, which attention drawn the historical im. 
portance the East Indies’ position athwart the main sea lanes between 
and southern Asia, four chapters are devoted the history the East Indies 
the arrival the Dutch the early seventeenth century. The struggle for 
political and commercial supremacy between Java and Sumatra well brought 
out, also the assimilation Indian culture and religion. The Borobudur 
and other famous Buddhist monuments the Shailendra period (A.D. 760-860) 
are described, and pointed out that the tradition the old 
civilization preserved the puppet shows (wayang) the present day, the 
stories for which are based Indian epics. the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries Mohammedanism spread widely the archipelago, 
merchants from the western coasts the Indian Ocean. 

The foundation, expansion, and downfall the Dutch East India Company, 
roughly covering the period from 1600 1800, are dealt with five 
The long and bitter struggles the Dutch with the Portuguese, Spanish, 
French, and English trading companies are broadly surveyed. Java, because 
its favourable position, was the main base selected these trading companies 
for their activities the archipelago. account given the organization 
the Dutch East India Company and the ways life the Company’s ser- 
vants. The causes which led the dissolution the Company 1796 are 
clearly traced. 

the last five chapters Professor describes the history the East 
Indies from the beginning the nineteenth century and including the 
Japanese invasion and occupation 1942. Stress laid upon the lasting im- 
portance the administrative reforms Daendels and Raffles the early nine- 
teenth century, and upon the rapid economic development which took place, 
especially Java, during the later years the century. chapter devoted 
the rise Indonesian nationalism, understanding which important 
the present time. The work excellently produced, with many illustrations 
high quality and interest, four useful maps, and good index. 


THE WILD GREEN EARTH. London: Collins, 

1946. inches; 288 pages; sketch-maps. 10s 
Brigadier Fergusson’s earlier book ‘Beyond the Chindwin’ was much praised. 
Here continues his story the Burma campaigns under General Wingate. 
always has something interesting say out his wide experience 
ing and the jungle, though occasionally one feels that has said some 
before. This largely because his former book was effective. 

The first part tells the story the 1944 campaign, less arduous and more 
fruitful than the heroic Chindit efforts 1943. The activities 
dealt with detail and with wealth personal allusion, against the 
ground the campaign whole. That strange life the jungle soldier— 
ninety-nine parts boring, sightless slogging, one part war—comes through with 
almost painful clarity. Anyone who has served travelled 
Asian jungles will register vivid, almost violent, reaction this 
written emerging into one the irrigated Karen Hill valleys: found 
gasping its beauty. For close two months had been living the 
dark jungle, where the branches crossed over our heads. Only occasionally had 
emerged into full daylight, the little paddies round forest 
when crossing river. Here before stretched smiling valley.” 
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The author above all shows refreshing attitude the hill-tribes Burma, 
particularly the Karens, whose country his brigade operated. pays warm 
tribute their loyalty, courage, and integrity. many soldiers the East have 
failed appreciate the native civilian. The contribution the Karens was 
considerable that perceptive officer could make such mistake, least all 
Bernard Fergusson. pays fine tribute too the men (mostly pre-war Burma 
who throughout the campaign worked behind the Japanese lines, rally- 
ing hill-tribes and sending out vital information for the regular military forma- 
tions. have heard too little these enterprises yet; one hopes that men 
like Lieut.-Colonel Cromarty Tulloch, will before long give 
their own accounts. 

The second part the book summarizes Brigadier Fergusson’s whole experi- 
ence, under such headings and There material 
value here, though some may think that senior officer misses some the 
finer points tropical life and travel. “The Wild Green Earth’ nevertheless 


important contribution the very inadequate contemporary literature jungle 
existence. 


THE RIVER JORDAN: being illustrated account Earth’s most storied 
river. NELSON London: Lutterworth Press, 1946. 9's inches; 
xvi+268 pages; endpaper maps and illustrations. 20s 

This attractive volume, written easy style outstanding authority 

its valley: such geographical descriptions the work contains are, indeed, 
vivid. The book gives “‘account the way this muddy little 
stream has twined itself around the central events the human Its 

expert who knows how, his own words, the artifacts 

bygone civilizations with the breath life,” and has been personally 

responsible for many the great discoveries which have shed light the his- 

tory bible lands. describes each the regions the Jordan basin and the 

points its pre-history and history, with highlights interesting 

persons, incidents, and sites—chiefly biblical—which illuminate the whole story 

this unique valley. 

volume enhanced the excellent photographs, which there are 

more than hundred, and the maps front and back. There are useful 


= 


indexes the text and the biblical quotations. 
AFRICA 
London: Dent, 1946. inches; viii+150 pages; sketch-map and 


illustrations. 10s 


Those who wish know more Ethiopia are intending make journey 
there might, before the publication this book, have searched vain for 
thort, impartial, and up-to-date account the country and its people. The later 
are perhaps the most valuable they contain much that new and are 
with the authority one who has been closely identified with the events 
theme the book woven round the remarkable figure the Emperor 
Hailé Selassié. The reader given outline history leading his elec- 
Regent and Heir the Throne 1917, his accession King, and his 
Coronation Emperor 1930. chapter and appendix are concerned with 
‘survey the slave trade and the measures taken and effectively imple- 
mented the Emperor stamp out. account the unedifying period 
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spineless diplomacy the Chancellories Europe which, seen from 
Ethiopian facet, began Walwal and ended did not precipitate— 
World War Two, clearly narrated. 

The story told 101 Mission contains much that worth reading. few 
days after the declaration war with Great Britain Italy, Colonel Sandford 
with staff intrepid British and Ethiopian officers, using secrecy their only 
weapon defence, slipped through two lines Italian forts along the 
frontier and for five months lived and moved about freely under the protection 
Patriots, within few miles Dangila where General Torelli and strong 
Italian Brigade were stationed. addition subversive action among 
Chiefs, valuable information enemy movements reached General Head. 
quarters Khartoum wireless signals from the Mission. This was one the 
first Commandos operate behind and within the enemy lines and pro- 
visioned air with money, ammunition, and food dropped the Royal Air 
Force. was from lessons learnt this operation that Major Wingate gained 
the ideas which was develop later with success Burma. 

The account the Mission’s activities, derived doubt from information 
supplied the chief actor them, errs the side modesty. One would 
have liked hear more it, and also the Northern Section the same 
Mission which was operating the same lines the Gondar area and receives 
only passing mention. One point made clear, that the contribution made 
the Patriot Forces towards the successful and speedy conclusion the Italian 
East African Campaign was Italian morale was completely under- 
mined fear reprisals which, though richly deserved, never materialized. 
also clear that the Ethiopians could not have regained their country without 
the help British regular forces. 

The strategy the Campaign and the coordination the three main thrusts 
large pincer movement were due General Wavell’s military genius. These 
were brilliantly executed the British Commanders: one through Eritrea and 


one through Gojjam, both General Platt from Khartoum, and the third from 


the south General Cunningham from Nairobi. The British columns wer 
greatly assisted having friendly country behind them lines com- 
munication thousands miles long, and risks could and were taken. The 
Italians were tied their garrisoned towns fear the Patriots, and were 
unable send reinforcements other hard-pressed battle areas. 

The reader accompanies the Emperor his journey from the Sudan through 
Gojjam Addis Ababa, with composite force regular Sudanese Battalion, 
Ethiopian Battalion trained Khartoum and led British officers, and 
auxiliary troops, joined the field Patriot irregulars, all under the command 
Colonel Wingate. One would have liked have read more the surrender 
Gondar. marked the end Mussolini’s Italian East African Empire, and 
was, after Keren, the most stubbornly contested battle. Both the troops the 
12th (African) Division under Major-General Fowkes, and the Patriots led 
British officers, were given the opportunity showing their fighting 
for there was much hand-to-hand fighting before General Nasi, the 
resolute and able the Italian Commanders, finally hauled down the 
flag which had kept flying for six months after the occupation Addis 

The two years while the Anglo-Ethiopian Agreement 1942, accompanied 
subsidy, was operation described more detail. During this 
dominant position was necessity given Great Britain, the war being still 
most critical stage. They were two crowded years which the recovery 
Ethiopia from war-ravaged country one comparative stability and 
was phenomenal. 
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The task reconstruction Government machinery and tutelage the 
Emperor’s new Ministers and Officials prepare them take over the reins 
government was shouldered first the British Military Administration under 
the unfortunate label Occupied Enemy Territory Administration, for which 
Political Officers would have been more usual and less contentious. Under the 
Agreement change was made their status and they became Advisers the 
Ministers State, Officials and Provincial Governors. The work 
the four chief advisers the Ministries the Interior, Finance, Defence, and 
Justice and those subsidiary Departments, such Posts and Police, was 
through with tact, loyalty the Ethiopian Government, and courage 
the best British tradition, and their efforts deserve more credit than given 
them the book. successful were they that was found possible, the war 
being virtually ended, replace the Agreement with another 1944, which 
the High Contracting Parties agreed between equal and independent Powers, 
and the favoured nation” clauses previously accorded Great Britain 
were swept away. 

remains seen whether, with the freedom action given the 
Ethiopian Government, progress the future will rapid and beneficial 
Ethiopia that the last two years. The absence news value Ethiopian 
evidenced the European press, contrast that some other 
countries, serves index the statesmanship the Emperor and 
law consciousness his people. 

second edition, might considered whether Tisesat for Chisisat and 
for Zabognia would not better English transliteration, and the date 
ofthe fall Gondar should November 1941, not January 1942. 


inches; pages; maps and illustrations. 


The author this book, one series the British Colonial Empire, will 
for his papers the some years ago (82 (1933) 336-43 
(1935) 54-8). gives fascinating picture Nigeria the last 
twenty years, seen one who has worked the country during that period. 
There are sections dealing with all sorts topics, from road-making admini- 
officers rain-making witch-doctors, from the depredations the 
white ant the struggle against disease, and from account the official 
description African life Lagos. excellent chapters deal with 
and its people and with the main features the administration. The 
book closes with brief account the part played Nigeria during the war and 
future development. Anyone going Nigeria should read this 
which will found far more illuminating than any official handbook. 


NORTH AMERICA 


NEWFOUNDLAND: economic, diplomatic and strategic studies. Edited 
MacKay. Toronto: Oxford University Press (for the Royal Institute 
International Affairs), 1946. inches; pages; diagrams, sketch- 
maps, and endpaper maps. 
There doubt that this important work, produced through com- 
mittee representative the Newfoundland Branch the Royal Institute 
Affairs and the Canadian Institute, and written number 
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studies, but linked their common bearing the political problem Ney. 
foundland has face the present juncture, namely, the determination 
future status. 

There are three main elements the book: first, the Economy Newfound. 
land Mr. Saunders and Professor MacKay; second, studies 
Fraser the principal diplomatic topics nineteenth-century Newfoundland 
history; and third, two short chapters Newfoundland’s strategic history 
Professor Graham and Professor Lower. short introductory chapter 
fessor MacKay summarizes the economic survey and makes clear its bearing 
the choice between political and financial independence, continued dependence 
Great Britain, and union with Canada even with the United 

geographers, the first and last elements will the most interesting. The 
chapters the Economy Newfoundland, although not primarily geo. 
graphical, are nevertheless the only serious account the island since 
very incomplete ‘Géographie Terre Neuve’ (1913), book which 
ably omitted from the bibliography Professor Griffith Taylor’s recent pamphlet 
‘Newfoundland’ rather too slight invalidate this judgment. The importance 
these chapters can scarcely over-emphasized for they are the first clear 
published statement the unlikelihood Newfoundland being able resume 
position financial independence. Newfoundland’s almost complete depend- 
ence exports and imports makes vital her the revival and expansion 
international trade, which she alone can little promote. Natural resources 
are strictly limited. The forests support two large paper-mills, the minerals two 
large mines; neither likely justify much greater expectations. The fishery 
resources, though large, especially cod and haddock, present difficulties both 
exploitation and marketing. The population very small (300,000) but 
rapidly increasing per cent. year). Chapters show repeatedly the com- 
parative economic backwardness Newfoundland, due partly natural 
culties administration, particularly the very scattered coastal population, 
partly the low national income, estimated (with many reservations) about 
£40 head. All points the conclusion that without some form outside aid 
the country can never maintain its present economic standards and public ser- 
vices. Such clear statement the position has long been needed the 
Report 1933 failed make even seriously consider it. only regrettable 
that, its present rather cumbrous and expensive form, this book 
reach wide public either side the Atlantic. 

The historical chapters part carry the story Mr. Maclintock’s admir- 
able ‘Establishment Constitutional Government Newfoundland, 
1832,’ correcting further errors due Prowse’s History. particular relevance 
the account attempts federation with Canada, tragically refused afters 
venomous general election 1869. The two short chapters strategy show 
the necessary interest both Canada and the United States Newfoundland 
and Labrador. 

The weaknesses the book lie mostly its composite nature, admitted the 
sub-title. There some needless repetition Professor MacKay’s introductory 
chapter and Mr. Saunders’ early economic chapters, and the disjointedness 
Part not redeemed the editor’s chapter Responsible Government and 
External Affairs. spite brief geographical summary Part and som 
spatial argument the chapters strategy, there general lack 
geographical feeling. This lack far from remedied five paltry maps; 
reference even these appears the text. This common failing 
published the Institute, nearly all which would benefit from more and 
better maps. 
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The appendices contain some useful economic tables, the text the agree- 
ments with Canada and the United States air and naval bases, and useful 
though summary bibliography. Altogether the Institute and the authors are 
congratulated the production book which not only scholarly but 
also important and timely. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Ediciones Peuser, 1944. inches; 276 pages; maps and illustrations 
Since the Swiss guide Matthias Zurbriggen, Fitzgerald’s now classic expedi- 
tion highest Andes,’ first set foot the summit Aconcagua 1897, 
the great 23,000-foot peak has been successfully scaled some twenty-three 
other occasions climbers many nationalities who have been attracted 
its relatively accessible position near the Transandine Highway and its 
prestige the highest mountain the western hemisphere. the German- 
Argentine Juan Link, Aconcagua became almost obsession: between 1936 
and 1943 organized and led series expeditions and himself trod the 
summit four different occasions. ‘Storm over Aconcagua’ account 
his fifth and last expedition 1944, which, after auspicious start, ended 
tragedy; for Link, his French wife, and two German companions were 
overwhelmed blizzard the upper slopes and all perished from exposure. 

Tibor Sekelj, Hungarian journalist, was one three members the expedi- 
tion who, growing impatient Link’s somewhat leisurely preparations during 
fine weather the lower camps, made independent and successful bid for 
the summit about week before the final disaster. Link and the others started 
the mountain from their 19,000-feet camp the afternoon February 16, 
while the first party descended the Base Camp and there weathered violent 
storm which broke two days later. Early attempts investigate the fate those 
were defeated continuous bad weather and deep new snow, and was 
not until many days later that the first clue was afforded the discovery the 
body Professor Schiller, one Link’s summit party, outside wrecked tent 
20,300 feet. Further search that season was impossible, but the following 
year, after this book had been published, Argentine Army expedition dis- 
covered the bodies Link and his wife lying few hundred feet below the 
highest point, which the records show they had again reached. trace 
Kneidl, the fourth member the party, has yet been found. 

Despite this fresh evidence, many the circumstances surrounding the 
tragedy are still difficult explain. Mr. Sekelj’s book reveals number facts 
which are hard reconcile with Link’s experience and with his unique know- 
the mountain and its dangers. For instance, there seems have been 
inadequate liaison and support between the two parts the quite 
unnecessarily late start was made from camp February 16; the sixty-five- 
years-old Professor Schiller, who had been behaving rather strangely, was left 
tent 20,300 feet; and, finally, Link, his wife, and the impetuous but 
inexperienced were last seen pushing ahead p.m. the evening 
February Mr. and Mrs. Grimm, who wisely abandoned the attempt 
feet and even were barely able struggle back safety through 
the blizzard. 

Aconcagua may not difficult mountain technically—indeed, mules have 
over 20,000 feet its slopes and the use handholds said 
necessary throughout the climb: but its other defences—violent storms, 
intense cold, and the exhausting grind its vast disintegrating 
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northern flank—are truly formidable and will always make the ascent the last 
2000 feet exceptional test courage and endurance. Owing the 
publicity given recent expeditions, particularly those the Argentine Army, 
seems likely that Aconcagua will henceforth ascended least once every 
normal season. 

Mr. Sekelj’s book the whole interesting and straightforward account 
the Link expedition, and written vivid and readable Spanish 
illustrated number rather indifferently reproduced photographs which 
scarcely justice the savage beauty the Horcones Valley and the 
splendid mass Aconcagua which rises its head. 

The expedition was not primarily concerned with scientific observations, but 
weather station was established Plaza Mulas, the base camp, 
Argentine government meteorologist who accompanied the party, and some 
surveying work was accomplished the Upper Horcones Glacier. 


AUSTRALASIA AND PACIFIC 
PACIFIC HORIZONS: the exploration the Pacific before Captain Cook. 

CHRISTOPHER London: George Allen and Unwin, 1946. 

inches; 188 pages; end-paper maps and illustrations. 10s 
Those who sailed the Pacific Ocean before the blaze Cook’s achievement out- 
shone their lesser lights have been brought again into view manner both 
comprehensive and interesting Mr. Christopher Lloyd. Their achievement, 
Mr. Lloyd points out, was lesser than Cook’s principally account the 
lack resources available them, rather than any shortness vision 
failure determination carry out allotted task. them the mysteries 
longitude remained above deck, rigging was antiquated and cumber- 
below, principles hygiene adopted Cook were unknown. 

horizons’ gains over many other works dealing general way with 
the Pacific Ocean through the greater depth research undertaken. The biblio- 
graphy reveals something the ground covered, but not all, for there are refer- 
ences the text other sources. the other hand, Mr. Lloyd tends 
perpetuate certain traditional errors. For instance, appears accept the 
scarcely adequate opinion the Prado incident found 
Markham’s edition their voyages; does not mention the Linschoten- 
Vereeniging issue Roggeveen’s own journal, discovered and published before 
the war. The policy the British Government linking the voyages Byron, 
Wallis, and Cook might have received reference, and the modern names the 
islands visited those navigators should have been given instead the pom- 
pous and now meaningless titles they imposed. However, these are 
rather for the geographical student than for the general reader, for whom the 
book intended and who should enjoy reading it. brightly written and 
sufficiently accurate. Reproductions beautiful contemporary maps illustrate 
and complete the stories the navigators, and end-paper maps drawn the 
author provide for readers who may wish refresh their memories about the 
modern map the Pacific Ocean. 


SOIL EROSION AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. Mac 
Sydney: Angus and Robertson, 1946. inches; 
pages; maps, diagrams, and illustrations. 17s 

The title this book misleading. deals broadly with problems adjust- 

ment environment Australia and mainly New South Wales. New 

land, where soil erosion least serious any comparable area 

Australia, mentioned couple pages. The title, the occasional 
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ambiguous writing (e.g. has become axiomatic that the more fertile the 
soil, the lower the standard living and the long lines small type are the 
only serious criticisms that can made the book. 

The author regards soil erosion symptom maladjustment between 
society and its environment, and traces its origin Australia economy 
based primary production for export for world market. essentially 
phenomenon which requires economic treatment. has ceased 
individual, and has become national, problem. But the correct treatment 
can only discovered studying the relationships between existing human 
and their environments, and this requires understanding social 
and economic factors and the effects them soil, climate, and topography. 
Professor Holmes appraises highly the recent marriage soil science geo- 
morphology, and gives some impressive illustrations how these two formerly 
independent sciences have helped solve each other’s difficulties Australia. 
Nevertheless, the reader gets the impression that their main value lies other 
than soil conservation. the excellent descriptions examples soil 
conservation and the problems adjustment semi-arid environment that 
most the book, even plain soil science— 
has quite small part play; one reason for this probably because detailed 
knowledge the soils does not exist. 

The main problem, any rate New South Wales, adjust the pioneer- 
ing agricultural and pastoral systems equilibrium with arid semi-arid 
dimate. Consequently the illustrations given erosion control are mostly con- 
cemed with measures for conserving rainfall and preventing run-off. There 
discussion the sociology the Western Division New South 
Wales, where the problem soil conservation patently one discovering the 
type society that can harmonize with isolated, semi-arid environment with 
ahighly specialized pastoral industry and deriving much its wealth from 
mining. Central Australia presents another problem human ecology which 
history, tropical climate, isolation, and the clash European and 
cultures are the dominant factors. Spectacular schemes have been 
proposed for bringing water the land—for example, turning the course 
inland—but Professor Holmes exposes their impracticability both 
engineering and economic grounds. There however considerable scope for 
more orthodox methods for increasing the efficiency utilization Australia’s 
limiting factor—water—by irrigation, hydro-electric development, and, least 
spectacular but probably most important, increasing the permeability the 
soil. This itself problem human ecology, for soil impermeability which 
causes run-off and erosion consequence misuse land, which turn 
consequence inappropriate conditions land tenure and maladjusted 
environment. 

The book ends with useful summary the soil-erosion position each 
State and the legislation for dealing with erosion that has already been 
enacted South Australia, New South Wales, and Victoria. 


POLAR REGIONS 


LIFE ICE FLOE. Ivan Papanin. London: Hutchinson, 1946. 
9X6 inches; 240 pages; maps and illustrations. 18s 

The story the Soviet North Polar expedition which drifted floe from the 
North Pole lat. 71° was told the time from daily radio bulletins that 


Moscow and later the official Reports, published Russia 
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1941-45. However, this book Ivan Papanin, the organizer and leader 
daring enterprise, must regarded the first authoritative record English 

The four men who were flown from Franz Josef Land the Pole begin 
their drift May 1937 were all experienced polar work and all enthusiasy 
the plan. Certainly was noteworthy its execution was daring init 
conception: nothing was overlooked and all went well from the first day 


the last February 1938 when, after 1200 miles drift, the four men wer 
picked from the floe, shrunken wastage few square yards, the ice. 
breaker Taimyr, one the four ships summoned radio the drifting camp, 
The story, which translated from the Russian, follows the main the time. 
honoured diary form the polar book and does not escape the inevitable 
monotony successful polar travel: there excitement only disaster 
mishap, but these had part the Soviet adventure. The details daily life~ 
digging snow, cooking soup, drying clothes, attending minor ailments, and 
writing articles for the Soviet papers transmitted radio—these and other 
recurrent happenings become tiresome, and the ever-present danger living 
the moving floe scarcely suggested. 

pity that are not told about the valuable results oceanography, 
magnetism, and meteorology. There can question their importance, 
even they not justify the assertion that the Soviet explorers the old 
conception the The soundings were great interest, although they 
neither confirmed nor refuted the supposed submarine ridge between 
bergen and north-east Greenland. More definite were the discoveries the 
widespread occurrence the intermediate layer warm Atlantic water and 
the relations between the arctic currents, drift ice, and prevailing winds. Even 
the heart the Arctic certain amount marine life was found, but there 
little mention seals bears and only occasionally birds. 

The book tends belittle previous explorers, except Sedov and Nansen, and 
there tiresome repetition eulogies the Soviet regime and the Soviet 
leaders. This seems irrelevant the story, though appreciate the vision 
government that recognized the value arctic research. Incidental the 
main features the venture was the maintenance the observatory and radio 
station Rudolf Island, Franz Josef Land. The Soviet station Barentsburg, 
Spitsbergen, does not seem have been very helpful. The book has 
adequate map and few striking photographs. 


ICE-CAPPED ISLAND. London: Blackie, 1946. 
inches; 142 pages; endpaper maps and illustrations. 12s 

July 1939 small expedition consisting three scientists and two 

under the leadership Professor set sail from Norway 260-ton 

sealer Polarbjern, bound for Clavering Island off the east coast Greenland. 

The object the expedition was threefold: glaciological, biological, and 


meteorological. Mr. Rodahl, besides assisting Professor with 


studies ice movement and annual ablation the Greenland glaciers, 
mainly concerned with detailed research into the vitamin content arctic 
foodstuffs. the end the summer Professor Ahlmann and Backa Ericksson, 
the meteorologist, returned Norway, leaving Rodahl spend the winter with 


the two Norwegian trappers, Rudi and Nilsen, both veterans the Arctic. 


the end October trapping was full swing and the winter months were taken 
with numerous hunting expeditions after white-fox, musk-ox, and polar 
bear. Despite severe conditions, Mr. managed also carry his bio- 
logical studies laboratory which the temperature frequently fell —20°C. 
One important outcome this work was the discovery that the toxic effect 
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liver caused very high concentration Vitamin resulting 


one could through the experiences shared Mr. Rodahl and his com- 
without accumulating fund material for book not merely 


value but also enthralling human interest. One has the feeling 


however that, either for the sake brevity from sense modesty, the 


afraid give way his natural inclination tell story. Into 130 


pages tries cram the events fourteen months, with the inevitable result 
that the book whole gives the impression condensed article written for 
official journal, rather than vivid story three human lives against the 
background arctic winter. The casual manner which the author remarks 
fell down crevasse, which delayed for six leaves one gasping 
hear more, instead which are told “‘it was the middle the night before 
reached the hut”—as that mattered! Occasionally Mr. Rodahl has flash 
inspiration that proves not without the ability write. His description 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


CLOUD AND WEATHER ATLAS. Duncan Grant. New 
York: Coward McCann, 1944; London: George Harrap, 1946. inches; 
pages; maps, illustrations, and diagrams. 25s 

This book contains magnificent series nearly three hundred photographs 
illustrating clouds all types, well rainbows, tornadoes, water-spouts, 
duststorms, lightning, and other phenomena—probably the finest collection 
far included within the covers single book. Among much that good, 
difficult particularize, but may perhaps mention the air photograph 
fracto-cumulus (p. 79) and the fog photographs pp. 210-11. Most the 
illustrations appear have come from the files the U.S. Weather Bureau, for 
they include several old friends, such Clarke’s well-known picture 
stratus, his photograph primary and secondary rainbow, and 
clouds, all which are acknowledged U.S. Weather 
There are also number fine air photographs the U.S. Army 
Air Forces and the American Airways, and records lightning the General 
Electric Co. Many the pictures have obviously been chosen for their spectacu- 
lar appearance rather than for their representativeness types, and while this 
enhances the effectiveness the book detracts somewhat from its scientific 
value. Also the documentation the photographs poor; the place and date 
are rarely given and details the synoptic situation are lacking, that one can- 
not relate them their meteorological background. 

The accompanying text suffers from similar defects. straining after read- 
the author too fond sensational statements, such the number 
thousands tons water shower, which are really rather meaningless. 
tends dogmatic: mackerel sky followed rain snow,” 
halo” (why reliable omen rain, and on. Other 
statements are over simplified, such that the oceans are centres low pres- 
sure winter because their relatively high temperature, and the account 
the origin electricity thunderstorm very confused. telling that 
Portland and Washington seventeen the past twenty years have been warmer 
than normal, would have been helpful quote the period the 
The account haloes, coronae, and rainbows very superficial; the author 
says that not possible explain refraction phenomena without going 
extensively into atmospheric optics,” but surely the fascinating theories the 
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two common haloes (incidentally, the 22° halo much more common than the 
author seems think) and the rainbow could have been adequately set out 
simple language with the aid few diagrams. would have been worth 
include annotated sketch one the more famous halo displays. 

spite these criticisms, there great deal valuable material 
book, which should useful for teaching. The high standard production 
calls for favourable comment. 


MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY 


PLANE AND GEODETIC SURVEYING FOR ENGINEERS. Plane 
Surveying. Davip 4th ed., revised and enlarged James 
DINNING. London: Constable, 1946. xviii +636 pages; 
tions and diagrams. 30s 

The original edition this work the late Professor Civil 
Trinity College, Dublin, appearing 1923, was intended primarily for students 
civil engineering. One its special characteristics, which maintained 
the present edition, its particular suitability the needs the student study. 
ing alone with only the aid correspondence tutor. The clarity the 
descriptions the instruments and the presentation the 
principles survey work contribute largely its success. 

third edition, published 1940 (rev. Geogr. (1940) 143), 
plete revision James Clendinning, formerly Surveyor-General, Gold Coast. 
that edition the number pages was increased some per cent. the 
addition new material and the complete revision the original 
The deserved success Clendinning’s revised third edition seen the 
appearance the present, fourth edition. this the paging the third edition 
remains unaltered and there are only minor corrections and alterations the 
text. New material has been added the form five appendices dealing with 
recent developments instrument construction, notes the theory instru- 
ment adjustment, and some minor points trigonometrical surveying. 

This work, written for civil engineers and not for professional surveyors 
large mapping projects, can commended any beginner surveying. There 
are numerous examples with answers the end each chapter, well 
specially valuable lists references other works and published papers. The 
author and his reviser have perhaps attained some part their success the 
expense omitting theoretical examination the reasons for items procedure 
both field work and computation. instance may cited the chapter 
dealing with linear measurements steel tape catenary suspension. There 
the several formulae for the corrections applied the field measurements 
for slope, sag, and are simply stated without any attempt derivation 


examination the errors incurred the approximations they include. 


majority students—and surveyors—are all too content only know hows 
thing done, but the student who cares think for himself and inquire 
more deeply, this book may disappointment. 

Volume limited plane surveying small areas where plane 
coordinates will suffice, and deals with the applications surveying field 
engineering the setting out works and curves, and the computation 
earthwork quantities. There also useful chapter hydrographical survey- 
ing dealing with tides, tide gauges, soundings traditional methods 
modern echo methods, and the gauging streams, including the use flow 
meters. For field astronomy and geodetic surveying larger areas where the 
curvature the spheroidal surface reference the earth has taken into 
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account, the third edition Volume required the references that volume 
the pages the first volume are still valid this latest edition. 


GENERAL 


GEOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. CornisH. London: Sifton Praed, 

Here are collected some representative geographical papers contributed Dr. 
Cornish during the past twenty years more. They have been selected 
reflect very adequately the author’s remarkable range interests the diverse 
fields physical and political geography. First there are five essays all but one 
which have reference the political aspect geography; the second half 
the volume, artist’s well geographer’s appreciation the physical 
and cultural landscape receives happy expression. 

“The geographical position the British was Dr. Cornish’s Presi- 
dential Address Section the British Association 1923: compre- 
hensive essay which the necessity generalize has been rather rudely treated 
the passage quarter century. the years which have elapsed since 
the paper was read, new politico-geographical values have come into existence 
which man could blamed for failing foresee. possible 
read this paper, were retrospect, one phase historical geography, and 
this fitting volume which permits of, indeed encourages, reminiscence. 
Dr. Cornish’s writing most felicitous the subject the 
which his genius has done much inspire. The desire preserve 
the most lovely parts the British landscape and utilize Britain’s resources 
with the aesthetic well the economic aspect properly safeguarded, 
development our social conscience for which Dr. Cornish has worked long and 
devotedly. happy note friendly association over lifetime appears the 
dedication the volume Professor Rudmose Brown. 


WATER TRANSPORT: origins and early evolution. 

Cambridge: University Press, 1946. inches; xvi+308 pages; illustra- 
tions, map, and diagrams. 30s 
Aconcise and the same time inclusive account the many types boats 
usually known “primitive has long been needed, and Mr. Hornell, with 
exceptional opportunities for personal observation, his scientific training, 
his skill both draughtsman and photographer, the right person 
have produced it. 

Swimming-floats wood inflated skins, rafts various kinds, reed-bundle 
boats, skin-boats from the coracle the Welsh rivers the kayak and umiak 
the Arctic, bark canoes, dugouts, the different kinds outrigger-canoes—all 
and their relationships discussed while more advanced forms 
are dealt with the sections Egyptian vessels, ancient and 
modern, and the evolution the clinker-built craft northern Europe. 

Mr. Hornell leaves present-day Chinese craft alone; quite justifiably, since 
they represent series articles” and large and complicated 
that would need another large book describe them even briefly. 
does however discuss the problem the origin this type vessel, entirely 
different from anything found elsewhere, and gives his opinion that, 
all European craft trace their origin the dugout, those China are 
directly descended from rafts. 

One the most interesting sections the book entitled 
Scandinavian and Oceanic boat construction” and shows that 
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many details the peculiarities early Scandinavian boat-building are 
duced the craft western Oceania. The most striking these similarities 
the method attaching inserted ribs raised cleats the inner side the 
planks. this respect the orambai the Moluccas follows Scandinavian prac. 
tice almost exactly, though the planks not overlap clinker-built 
but are fitted edge edge what would, they were nailed pre-erected ribs, 
called carvel fashion. This however means the only feature suggest. 
ing common origin, which Mr. Hornell considers more probable than 
possibility independent invention and evolution,” though admits that the 
question “‘must remain largely matter individual opinion bias 
further evidence available.” 
The plates deserve special mention. There are forty-six them, mostly con- 
taining two photographs, and every one well chosen and well reproduced. 


X10 inches; 120 pages; illustrations. 20s 
addition being distinguished mountaineer, Frank Smythe magnificent 
photographer. also happens one the few front-rank 
capable writing about photographic technique completely intelligible 
terms. The forty-seven half-tone reproductions his exhilarating photographs 
the Scottish Highlands, the European Alps, the Rockies, and the Himalayas 
have common theme the rendering snow, and the subjects range froma 
few square inches hoar frost rhododendron hundreds square miles 
seen from Everest. 

After introductory essay the beauty snow written his charming 
and easy style, proceeds describe the equipment and techniques 
people like the reviewer, who are constantly disappointed their efforts 
record some the personality hills their photographs, this section alone 
worth the published price the book. Much the information, while not self- 
evident, makes clear why the average photographer’s records such subjects 
are usually black-and-white platitudes while Smythe’s photographs are pictures 
every sense the word. 

Although the half-tone plates are the whole excellent examples the 
block-maker’s craft, the subtleties rendering which make almost any Smythe 
photograph worth framing are occasionally obliterated the half-tone screen. 
Thus, only first quality gravure could adequate justice Plate 
the Alps—a magical composition mountains, snow, and flowers. Never- 
theless, the general quality the production well pre-war standard, and 
can heartily commended book which lovers mountains and pictorial 
photographers generally can repeatedly browse over with pleasure and 

CORRECTION 

The 1946 issue the contained review “The 
basis Soviet strength’ George Cressey, published the McGraw Hill 
Book Co. New York 1945. Messrs. George Harrap have since informed 
that they acquired the English rights the book and published English 
edition December 1946. All enquiries about the book should referred 
Messrs. Harrap. 
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EUROPE 
regional geography 

Shackleton. 3rd ed. x6. 
London: Longmans, Green, 1945. 


LAND BRITAIN. Pt. 61. Staffordshire 
sketch-maps. London: Land Utilisation 
Survey, 1946. 
Twelve other parts have recently been 
published, completing the county re- 
ports. final general volume pre- 
paration 
THE DISTRIBUTION RURAL POPULATION 
GREAT BRITAIN 
Stevens. (Trans. Inst. British 
No. (1946) diagrams) 
HOMES, TOWNS AND COUNTRYSIDE: 
practical plan for Britain 
Edited Gilbert and Elizabeth 
trations. London: Batsford, 1945. 18s 
Includes essays ‘Agriculture 
planned Britain’ Sir Daniel Hall, 
‘The planning land use’ 
Stamp, and “The location industry’ 
Sir Cecil Weir. 


TRAVEL ENGLAND 

Thomas Burke. vi+154 pp.; 
illustrations. London: 1946. 


SOME GEOGRAPHICAL ASPECTS THE 
GREATER LONDON REGIONAL PLAN 

Wooldridge. (Trans. Inst. 
No. (1946) 1-20; sketch- 
maps 


AGRICULTURAL SURVEY 
(Dept. Agriculture for Scotland) 

11X pp. Edinburgh: H.M.S.O., 
1946. 


Henri Cavailles. 400 pp. 
Paris: Colin, 1946. 


d’étude morphogenique 

@une lisitre montagne 

Lucien Goron. xx+884 

pp. Maps and illustrations. Toulouse: 
1940 


HISTORISCH-GEOGRAFISCHE LANDSCHAP- 
PEN VAN NEDERLAND 


Gorinchem: 
194 

The author divides the Netherlands 

into large number small regional 

units, based upon historical and social 
associations which often overlap geo- 
graphical boundaries 


THEY WENT PORTUGAL 

Rose Macaulay. 444 pp. 
Illustrations. London: Cape, 
1946. 18s 


THE RUSSIAN OUTLOOK 
Sir Gifford Martel. 188 pp. 
London: Michael 1947. 
Based upon his experiences head 
the British Military Mission 1943- 
but not confined military affairs 
alone. 


MANCHA: estudio geo- 
grafico Castilla Nueva 

Jessen. (Estudios Geogr., Madrid, 
(1946) 269-312.) 


THE IRON WORKS NORRBOTEN 
LULEA; great industry under develop- 
ment 

Sven Grundstrém. (Svensk 
Arsbok, (1946) 125-60: Swedish, 
English summary) 


BEGLEITTEXT ZUR WIRTSCHAFTSGEOGRAPH- 
ISCHAN KARTE DER SCHWEIZ 

Carol. (Geogr. Helvetica, 
(1946) 185-279) 


DIE STADT KARPATENBECKEN 
(From Internat. Zeits. 
Ungar. Geogr. Ges. (1943) 31-150) 


CONFERENCE LAND USE MEDITER- 
RANEAN ENVIRONMENT, Nicosia, April, 
1946 

Nicosia, 1947. X8, pp.; maps 
L’ARCHIPEL SANTORIN. Etude 
relief son évolution 

Salléles. (Rev. Geogr. Pyrenées, 
16-17 (1945-6) 89-109) 


ASIA 
THE PROSPECTS OF CONSERVANCY WORKS 
IN CHINA 

Bazin Shen. Franklin Inst. 242 
(1946) 399-420) 


THE HOUSES THE CHINESE 
(1947) illustrations) 
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INDIA’S PAKISTAN ISSUE 
Brown. (Proc. Amer. Philos. 
Soc. Philadelphia, (1947) 162-80) 


GEOLOGICAL FACTORS GRAVITY INTER- 
PRETATION ILLUSTRATED EVIDENCE 
FROM INDIA AND BURMA 

Evans and Crompton. (Q. 
Geol. Soc. 102 (1946) 


SECRET SIBERIA 
Emil Lengyel. 286 pp. 
Illustrations. London: Robert Hale, 1947. 
The author this book, first published 
the U.S. 1943, was prisoner 
war Siberia 1916, and has since 
revisited the country. deals mainly 
with the history Russian expansion, 
and developments under Soviet rule. 


THE AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT THE 
MIDDLE EAST 

London: H.M.S.O., 1946. 


THE NEW MALAYA AND YOU 
London: Lindsay Drummond, 1945. 


AFRICA 


THE FUTURE CONSERVATION OF THE NILE 

Simaika. (Egypt, Physical Dept. Paper, 
No. (1946) pp. 178; maps) 


L’AFRIQUE EQUATORIALE FRANGAISE 
Cameroun pendant depuis guerre 

(1946) 188-95) 


LES RESSOURCES MINIERES L’AFRIQUE 
OCCIDENTALE 

Arnaud. (Bull. Direction des 
Mines A.O.F. No. (1945) 100 pp.; 
maps) 


GUINE 

Carvalho Guerra. (Bol. 
Cultural Guiné Port. (1947) 3-76) 


UMA VISTA GUINE 
Dr. Marques Mano. (Bol. Soc. 
Lisboa, (1946) 300-48) 


Choubert. (Rev. Marocaine, 
(1946) 59-76; map) 


NIGERIA: outline colony 
London: Nelson, 1946. 


TION SENEGAL 

Trochain. (Mém. Inst. frang. 
Afrique (1940) 433 pp.; maps) 
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RESULTS THE NORWEGIAN 
EXPEDITION TRISTAN CUNHA 

Maps and illustrations. 
194 


NORTH AMERICA 
EDMONTON 

(1946) 242-50; illustrations) 


THE SILURIAN EASTERN NEWFOUNDLAND 
with some data relating physiography 
and Wisconsin glaciation 

245 (1947) 65-122) 


SEA-CONDITIONED NOVA SCOTIA 
(1947) 57-85; illustrations) 


THE MINERAL POSITION THE UNITED 
STATES and the outlook for the future 

Pehrson. (Ann. Rept. Smith- 
sonian Inst. 1945, 


PRECIPITATION SEASONS 
STATES 

Visher. (Geogr. Rev. (1947) 


THE UNITED 


DESERT CHANGE: study the Boulder 
Dam area 

(1945) 181-93) 


THE WOLF CREEK GLACIERS, St. Elias 
Range, Yukon Territory 
Sharp. (Geogr. Rev. (1947) 


AUSTRALIA AND PACIFIC 


AUSTRALIA’S WATER RESOURCES 
(1947), No. 1-20; illustrations) 


ARTESIAN WATER and Australia’s 
industry 

(1945) 117-29) 


WATERLESS HORIZONS; the 
Edward John Eyre 

256 pp. Melbourne: 
son and Mullens, 1945. 10s 


This claimed the first full 
length biography Eyre, the 
Australian explorer; based part 
manuscript material the Mitchell 
Library and other Australian archives. 
There much detail Eyre’s 
life overlander Victoria and 
South Australia. 


life-story 
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QUEENSLAND PASTURES: their development 
and improvement 

Hirschfield. (Queensland Geogr. 
(1945-46) 45-64) 


RAINFALL AND CLIMATE WESTERN AUS- 
AND THE RAINFALL-WHEAT RELA- 
TIONSHIP 

Gentilli. (Typewritten.) x8. 
1946 


NOTES ON THE LATER GEOLOGICAL HISTORY 
OF THE WELLINGTON PENINSULA 

Hall. (New Zealand Science, 
278 (1946) 427-35) 


AERIENNES PACIFIC 
Max Dévé. Soc. Oceanistes, 
(1945) 91-111; maps) 


NEW AMERICAN BASES THE PACIFIC 
(1946) 221-33) 


ATLASES AND MAPS 


WORLD AND POLAR 


WORLD. ATLAS CLASSIQUE revu par 
Tilmont. (Collection Roland.) 
Namur: Ad. Wesmael-Charlier (S.A.), 
1946 


ICE ATLAS THE NORTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
First Edition. Washington: 
Hydrographic Office, U.S. Navy, 1946 


ANTARCTIC. MAPA ZONA AUSTRAL. 
Buenos Aires: Instituto Geografico 
Militar, 1946 

Shows Argentina’s claims 


Antarctic. 


EUROPE 


GREAT BRITAIN. ORDNANCE SURVEY. Six- 
Inch Map with additions 1938. 
Sheets: Bedfordshire Berkshire 
Buckinghamshire Cheshire 13, Corn- 
wall Cumberland Derbyshire 
Devonshire Durham Essex 11, 
Glamorgan 13, Gloucestershire Hamp- 
20, Hertfordshire Kent 
Lancashire 41, Leicestershire Lincoln- 
shire 12, Middlesex Monmouthshire 
Norfolk Northamptonshire North- 
umberland Nottinghamshire Shrop- 
Suffolk Surrey Sussex Warwick- 
shire Westmorland Worcestershire 
Yorkshire 43, Aberdeenshire Angus 
Lanarkshire Midlothian Renfrew- 
mile, Provisional Edition sheets. 
Chessington: 1946-47 
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ENGLAND AND WALES. ORDNANCE SURVEY. 
New Popular One-Inch Map. sheets. 
Quarter-Inch Map. Fourth edition with 
National Grid. Sheets Admini- 
strative diagrams, 126,700. sheets. 
Chessington, 1946-47 


SCOTLAND. ORDNANCE SURVEY. Popular 
edition. Sheets 39, 40, 50. Quarter-Inch 
Fourth edition. Sheets 8/9. 
Chessington, 1946-47 


DENMARK. 40,000. 172 sheets, 
1945. Copenhagen: 
Institut 


POLAND. MAKY ATLAS POLSKI. Little Atlas 
Poland: executed Head Office 
Survey with cooperation the Polish 
Geographical Society, editor Jerzy Kond- 
raeki. Warsaw: 1947 
Clearly printed maps, mostly the 
scale 1/5M, Poland with the new 
boundaries; physical features, natural 
resources, distribution population, 
etc. 


ASIA 


PALESTINE. THE WESTMINSTER HISTORICAL 
ATLAS THE BIBLE. Edited George 
Ernest Wright and Floyd Vivian Filson 
with introductory article William 
Foxwell Albright. London: The 
S.C.M. Press Ltd., 1946 


500,000. Survey Palestine, 
1946 


AFRICA 


ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN. I : 250,000. 
Sheet 78-E. Khartoum: Survey Depart- 
ment, 1946 


SIERRA LEONE SURVEY 62,500. sheets. 
Freetown: Survey and Lands Department, 
1940-1945 


UNION SOUTH AFRICA. Geological 
Survey Sheet (Karibib). 
Geological Map the Northern Natal 
Pretoria: Department Mines, Geological 
Survey 1940-1942 


AMERICA 


CANADA. National Topographic Series 
63,360 surveyed and reproduced 
the Geographical Section, General Staff. 
sheets. Ottawa: Dept. National 
Defence, 1946-1947 
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CANADA. National Topographic Series. 
506,880. Compiled, etc., the Hy- 
drographic and Map Service, Ottawa. 
114 sheets. Ottawa: Department Mines 
and Resources, Survey and Engineering 
Branch, 


ARGENTINE. ATLAS GEOGRAFICO 
REPUBLICA ARGENTINA. X11. Buenos 
Ediciones Peuser, 1945 
The general maps, including economic, 
are followed layer-coloured maps 
the provinces and territories, 1/2M 
and 1/4M. Index names. 


AUSTRALIA 

AUSTRALIA. Orographical 
6,336,000. Issued under authority 
the Minister State for the 
Air. Melbourne: Bureau Meteorology, 
1942 

AUSTRALIA. Map showing Average Annual 
Rainfall. 1/9M. Rain maps 
for the years 1941 1945. 1/8M. 
bourne: Bureau Meteorology, 1941-1946 
[ATLAS] REGIONAL PLANNIN 
Economic Resources 
Hobart: Economic 
Authority, 1945 
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THE SOCIETY’S NEWS 


AWARD THE GEOGRAPHICAL ESSAY PRIZE 

Last year the Council the Society decided resume the Geographical 
Essay Prize which had been suspended during the war. prize was 
offered students reading for Honours degree Geography one the 
Universities Great Britain Northern Ireland for either critical survey 
recent additions knowledge limited geographical field discussion 
some current problem its geographical aspects. the recommendation 
the examiners, the Council has approved the eighth award the prize Mr. 
Andrews King’s College, Cambridge, for essay arrangement 
and distribution rural Mr. Andrews’ essay will published 
the Miss Wallis St. Hugh’s College, Oxford, has been 
nominated proxime accessit for essay changes: human study.” 


THE SOCIETY’S DIPLOMA SURVEYING 


response numerous requests for information about the Society’s 
Diploma Surveying, chiefly from ex-service men with experience topo- 
graphical surveying, the Council has approved proposal revive the Diploma 
Examination which was last held some years before the war. syllabus has 
been drawn special sub-committee the Survey Committee and 
standard has been set which will give the holder the Diploma good standing 
amongst topographical surveyors. The Colonial Office has agreed consider 
the Diploma qualification for entry into the Colonial Survey Service 
survey probationer. 

The ground covered the syllabus divided into four sections: Topo- 
graphical Survey; Navigation and Field Astronomy; Photographic Surveying; 
and Map Compilation and Projections. Each section will divided into two 
parts, the first part covering the basic principles the four sections and the 
second part covering their application. The examination will consist four 
papers three hours each, the first two, covering part all four sections, 
being searching test the candidate’s knowledge; the remaining two papers, 
covering part II, will test the candidate’s resourcefulness and ingenuity. 
practical and oral test will held the third day when the candidate’s 
with instruments and his general knowledge field and drawing- 
practice will examined. 
The Diploma will open Fellows and non-Fellows, whether not they 
have received instruction the Society. hoped that the first examination 
will held the Spring next year, with possibly second examination early 
the following October. Full details fees, syllabus, and suggested reading 
reference books will available after August 1947 and may had 

Since the post Instructor only part time, full course can given 
candidates who are fresh the subject standard suitable for the 
Diploma. expected therefore that most candidates will have had consider- 
able experience several sides surveying, and that any instruction required 

will confined limited fields for which provision will made. 
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“THE WORLD FOCUS” 


Miss Simpson, who was chiefly responsible for preparing the recent 
Exhibition, sends the following note: 


The Society has for some time been anxious bring more general notice 
the importance visual aids the teaching and learning geography. was 
therefore decided hold exhibition, under the title World Focus,” 


with the purpose stimulating interest the proper use visual aids and 


giving those with little technical training some knowledge the processes 
production films and other visual material. The Exhibition was 


April Mr. Hardman, Parliamentary Secretary the Ministry 
Education, and the same day inaugural lecture the production and 


use visual aids was given Mr. Cons, Miss Simpson, and Mr. 
Bruce-Woolfe. The Exhibition remained open Fellows and members 
the public until May 17. 

wide variety visual material was included and was assembled from many 
different sources. Advice and help was given the Ministry Education; 
schools and individual teachers were approached; and the film sections the 
services were consulted. About two hundred commercial firms engaged 
the production visual aids were invited submit material for inclusion the 
Exhibition and small number these firms cooperated very freely. The final 
selection exhibits was based the need make the Exhibition representative 
the many different types visual aids, including films, film-strips, still 
photographs, models, and maps, and show how their separate functions are 
inter-related the practice classroom teaching. Home-made well pro- 
fessionally produced material was included, and wherever possible methods 
planning and production were demonstrated. 

large section the Exhibition was devoted instructional films. the 
Ambulatory could seen the detailed stages production and material used 
the making three diagram colour films now production Gaumont 


British Instructional, Ltd. The newly completed film and Longi- 


was shown the Lecture Hall frequent intervals that visitors could 


study the methods production relation the finished film. Other films 
seen regular film showings covered wide variety geographical topics 


and were suited classes various ages. Another section, mainly the new 
Map Room, showed charts, film-strips, globes and map projections, 


photographs, models, and other still material. The Photograph Room was 
apart for the continuous practical demonstration film-strips and film and 
film-strip projection. Three lessons with films were given classes and there 
was illustrated talk the use film-strips. 


The Society was greatly honoured visit from our Patron, Her 


Queen Mary, who not only made very thorough tour the Exhibition but 


also attended showing geographical films the Society’s Hall. 
Exhibition was seen total more than thirteen thousand people. Over 
hundred and fifty training colleges, schools, and other educational 


brought parties, and the general public well educationists came large 
numbers. Visitors came not only from the London area but from every partof 
Great Britain and from number inquiries about the possibility 
travelling form the Exhibition have been received. special meeting the 
National Committee for Visual Aids Education and the Committee for 
Programme and Production was held the Society’s House which Mr. 


Williams, Chairman the National Committee, gave his cordial 


the Exhibition. 
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World two views the Exhibition Visual Aids for 
Geographical Teaching. Above, set for the instructional film “Day and 
the box left centre represents the camera. Below, part the 
exhibit Ways looking the showing globes, near-globes, 
and left set original drawings for film strips 
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THE MONTHLY RECORD 


MEMORIAL LIVINGSTONE 


November 1946 new memorial David Livingstone was unveiled 

Ujiji, the shores Lake Tanganyika, the site Livingstone’s celebrated 
meeting with Stanley November 1871. have now received 
photographs the memorial, one which reproduced opposite with photo- 
the obelisk erected 1928-30, which the new memorial replaces. 
Previously the site was marked inscribed bench, set the Belgians 
when they entered Tanganyika Territory 1916, encircling the mango tree 
beneath which the meeting was reputed have taken place; the dying tree was 
cut down 1930 and section can still seen the Society’s Museum. 
Ashort history the site was published the 1932 (vol. 79, pp. 
318-9). 
The new memorial, which granite, bears the inscription “‘David Living- 
stone” and relief map the continent Africa with cross inset. The work 
was designed Mr. Thompson and executed Italian craftsmen from 
acamp Tabora where the stone was quarried. The bronze plaque, presented 
Society 1929 when the previous memorial was being erected, has been 
incorporated unfortunately this cannot seen the latest photographs. The 
ceremony was performed Sir William Battershill, Governor 
Tanganyika Territory, before gathering about two thousand people, most 
whom were Africans. short address, Sir William paid tribute Livingstone 
and recalled the circumstances his meeting with Stanley. 


ANTARCTIC RESEARCH 


The Director and Secretary has been nominated act, for the time being, 
liaison officer with and British representative the 
Swedish Committee which considering plans for scientific expedition 
western Queen Maud Land, possibly 1948-49. Liaison officers Norway 
and Sweden have now been appointed: Commander Bakken, Royal Norwegian 
Navy, Oslo, and Professor Hans and Mr. Birger Bergerson, Nor- 
wegian Legation, Stockholm. 


DISCUSSIONS CORRESPONDENCE 


know that number Fellows and other readers the who are 
not able attend meetings the Society’s House would have liked contribute 
the discussions following papers had they been present. are therefore 
invite readers continue correspondence the discussions published 
with papers the Letters should addressed the Editor and, 
space being available, will appear our Correspondence pages. 
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DUNDEE MEETING THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
The British Association for the Advancement Science announce that they 
hold their Annual General Meeting Dundee from August 
1947. This will the first full meeting the Association since 
the Inaugural General Meeting the opening evening, Sir Henry 
Dale, G.B.E., F.R.S., will deliver the Presidential Address 
The Sections the Association will begin their sessions the 
day, when Section (Geography) will addressed its President, 
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Professor Taylor, who was recently awarded the Society’s 
Medal for 1947. Lectures and discussions will continue throughout the Meet. 
ing. Arrangements have also been made for session the Division for the 
Social and International Relations Science, for conference delegates 
Corresponding Societies, and for number receptions, exhibitions, and 
sions for Members the Association. The Recorder the 
Section Mr. Baker Oxford, member Council and the 
Society’s Research Committee, whom correspondence sectional business 
should addressed. 


UNIVERSITY NEWS 


UNIVERSITY OXFORD 

1938 new Lecture Hall was added the main building the School 
Geography. fortunate that this fine hall, with seating capacity two 
hundred, was completed before the war, the number undergraduates 
ing Geography greater than ever before: there are now one hundred and fifty 
students the School against one hundred and nineteen 1939. Several 
rooms the School were occupied Government Department during the 


war and the building was not finally evacuated that Department until July 


1946. 

Mr. Kendrew returned the School the autumn 1946 after 
several years’ active service with the Royal Navy. Mr. Steel, who recently 
returned from the Gold Coast where spent nine months 
research, has been appointed Lecturer Colonial Geography the Colonial 
Studies Committee. During the past two years the teaching staff has been 
strengthened the appointment Miss Marshall, Mr. Beckinsale, 
and Mr. Paget Departmental Lecturers. Miss Marshall has been awarded 
the Susette Taylor Travelling Fellowship for 1947-48 Lady Margaret Hall. 
During the war Mr. Martin, Departmental Lecturer and Librarian the 
School, was elected Fellow St. John’s College. 

The regulations for examinations Geography have been considerably 
revised. new Preliminary examination Geography has been approved 


the University and this one-year course will begin Michaelmas term 1947. 


The Honour School Geography has been revised and, while the details the 
changes made need not given here, worth recording that the list 
Special Subjects has been extended. One nine alternative Special Subjects 
must taken candidate who aims first second class. The new 
subjects are Cycle the development land-forms,” and Political 
Geography the British Colonial Empire,”’ British Dominions,” 
and the syllabus for the already existing subject has been 
entirely revised. the Honour School whole the emphasis laid Regional 
Geography even greater than the past, and the existing provision that all 
candidates must write geographical description small area, based their 
own observations, has been continued. 


UNIVERSITY LIVERPOOL 

During the academic year 1946-47 Mr. Monkhouse, Dr. Mead, 
and Mr. Wilkinson were appointed Assistant Lecturers, anu Mr. 
Gresswell was appointed Demonstrator. Additional assistance was given 
Mr. Archer, whom the Department very much indebted for help 
given during the difficult years the war and after. view the increasing 
number students, Mr. Smith has been appointed Sub-Dean deal with 
the business group Departments the Faculty Arts. 
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The Department held its first post-war Field Week this year and visited 
Dalston Hall, near Carlisle, from March 31. 

One the main difficulties planning syllabus University Geography 
that devising suitable courses for First Year students. Last year, alternative 
courses were provided for Honours and non-Honours groups the first year. 
This year, the experiment has been made combining both groups for one 
lecture course—Elements Geography—and supplementing this 
additional course one lecture week Physical Geography for the Honours 
group alone. not yet clear how successful this has been, but the experiment 
will continued next year. 

was with very great regret that members the Department heard the 
death Emeritus Professor Roxby China, particularly they had been 
forward his return this summer. Newcomers the Department have 
been struck the many expressions regret from former students, and 
their admiration for his life and work. 


UNIVERSITY EDINBURGH 


The growing interest Geography Scotland, where the work pioneers 
such Herbertson and Mill was slow finding recognition earlier the 
reflected the enrolment students Advanced and Honours 
Geography. Edinburgh the number students now their first second 
year who intend take the Honours Degree (four years) exceeds fifty. While 
Honours students continued present British regional dissertations during the 
war, teaching the field was curtailed after 1942; recommenced 1946 with 
field excursion Easter Ross. For Easter 1947 excursion was 
north Cumberland. contributory factor this choice was the 
differences the development settlement and economy the two sides 
the Border within single natural unit—the Solway basin. 

While Professor Ogilvie remained his post throughout the war, combining 
with various war-time duties, there have been changes staff. 
October 1946 Dr. Arthur Geddes returned the Department from making 
surveys for Town and Country Planning (particularly the Highlands and 
and from some concentrated research upon India. Shortly before, Dr. 
Ronald Miller, the first Honours Geography graduate Edinburgh (1931), 
joined the staff; held Assistant Lectureship Manchester University 
during 1933-36 and has since had nine years colonial service—civil and 
nilitary—in Nigeria. Dr. Robertson has just joined the Department after 
ten years the staff the International Institute Agriculture, Rome, and 
administrative experience Britain. replaces Dr. Catherine 
Snodgrass, who has undertaken two years’ organizing research the Edin- 
burgh region for Third Statistical Account Scotland,” which carry 
the First and Second Statistical Accounts (with descriptions every parish) 
and 1835-40. The Assistant Lecturers are Dr. Kenneth, 
Editor The Scottish Geographical Magazine, and Miss Baker, graduate 
ofthe Oxford School Geography (1941), who was employed the Ministry 
Economic Warfare and later upon the compilation the Economic History 


help During this session there has been increase both the staff and the 
resources the Department. Miss Winifred Day and Mr. 
Fisher have joined the staff and will help implement the changed syllabus 


Honours Geography course. The Department now possesses for teaching 
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purposes six segments the physical globe designed Pilkington Jackson ang 
Linton, erosion tank, and glass-fronted wave tank. The two tank 
were constructed the lines those Edinburgh and Cambridge. Th, 
erosion tank feet) equipped with fine spray for rain erosion, 
for wave generation, and jack for lifting one end. The glass-fronted wave 
feet long and has paddle one end. The two paddles are driven 
electric motor and belting. Because the Department’s rooms are above 
Science Library, the tanks could not placed the Department, but space for 
them was made basement where water can spilt without fear 

This session has been marked number special lectures, including 
those Professors Bao, Ogilvie, and Stamp. Through the good offices the 
British Council, the Student Society has been able hear lectures foreign 
visitors brief visits this northern city. 


MAKERERE COLLEGE, EAST AFRICA 

Makerere College, whose buildings occupy broad and fairly level 
(4060 feet above sea-level) and adjacent slopes the hill from which the colleg 
takes its name, situated about three miles from the centre Kampala. Although 
the majority its students come from Kenya, Uganda, and 
Territory, intended serve still wider region and draws small number 
students from Zanzibar, Nyasaland, and Northern Rhodesia. thus 
stitutes the nucleus from which the future University East Africa may 
Already, after basic two-year course the Arts the Science group, 
fessional training Education, Agriculture, Veterinary Science, and Medicine 
given the college and its associated institutions. 

The Department Geography, which has its place both the Arts and 
Science groups, provides two-year course which present taken 
spective teachers. The lecture programme divided evenly between courses 
the principles Geography and the treatment small number carefully 
selected regions the world. intended give the students once 
appreciation the East African environment and understanding regions 
and modes life different from their own. The inheritance 
drawing office and survey equipment from former School Civil Engineering 
has facilitated policy placing considerable emphasis practical work and 
has enabled the Department provide course surveying for students 
agriculture. The most urgent need this young department build 
collection sheet maps, and the first instance steps are being taken com- 
plete the college’s collection the sheets published the Survey 
the East African territories. There need too fill number gaps the 


library, especially sets journals, and any help which Fellows the Society 


can give this respect would much appreciated. 


More advanced teaching has been begun with two third-year students from 
Kenya, Jaluo and Masai, who are studying Geography intensive 


ject. hoped too that the demand arises may possible help 
appropriate science departments with the professional training assistant 
logists and assistant meteorologists; the regulations already provide for com- 


bination Mathematics, Physics, and Geography which would form useful 


basis for the study meteorology. 


The staff the Department Geography consists Mr. Baker 
(Liverpool), Mr. Ford (King’s College, London), and Father Carney 
(Cambridge). Problems associated with the pressure population upon 
resources, with soil exhaustion and erosion, and with various aspects com 


servation are among the most vital subjects for consideration geographers 
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Africa, and them the staff the Department intend devote much 
their attention. The field big one, and the collaboration visiting research 
workers from Britain would welcomed. 


REOPENING THE SCOTT POLAR RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


March the completion the reopening the Scott Polar Research 
Institute was marked luncheon given Trinity Hall the Vice-Chancellor 
Cambridge University and the Director and Committee Management 
the Institute, which Lord Wakehurst represented the Society and was among 
those who spoke. Afterwards there was small ceremony the Institute itself 
when presentation was made Professor Frank Debenham, founder the 
Institute and its Director for twenty years. succeeded Director 
the Rev. Fleming, who has been Deputy Director during Professor 
Debenham’s absence South Africa. 

Throughout the war the Institute’s building was requisitioned and had 
the public. Most other activities however were continued, including 
the publishing the Polar Record, and work connected with the war was under- 
Since the building’s release, the Museum has been renovated and 
rearranged and number exhibits are now seen for the first time. The collec- 
tion watercolours and sketches the late Dr. Wilson, selection 
which are view the Picture Gallery, has been greatly enlarged the 
recent bequest the late Mrs. Wilson. Among recent additions the 
Library, the most notable Dr. Hugh Robert Mill’s gift his library 
antarctic books, probably the most comprehensive private collection exist- 
ence. Already before the war was clear that the Institute’s building was 
becoming too small, and the Committee Management again considering 
plans for extending it. 

response growing interest the Institute, the Committee last year 
decided inaugurate society known “Friends the Polar which 
enables members more closely associated with the Institute and its work. 


Those wishing become “Friends” the Institute should apply the 
Director. 


DISCUSSION ANTARCTIC RESEARCH 


meeting the British Glaciological Society, under the chairmanship 
the Rev. Fleming, took place Cambridge May 1947 for the 
discussion Antarctic problems, response invitation from the recently 
formed Joint Polar Research Committee the Royal Geographical Society and 
the Scott Polar Research Institute. Readers may remember that discussion 
nature was held July 1939 after Professor Alton Wade had sug- 
gested that the British Glaciological Society, then known the Association for 
the Study Snow and Ice, should make suggestions for glaciological research 
for Admiral Byrd’s expedition. The Chairman expressed the hope that 
way this discussion would provide useful basis for future programmes 
work glaciology the Antarctic. Copies the full report the dis- 
cussion can obtained from the Society. 

The discussion was stimulated the previous circulation members 
memorandum suggesting subjects under seven main headings, variously sub- 
follows: (1) Snow; (2) Glaciers (General); (3) Glaciers (Climato- 
(4) Shelf Ice; (5) Sea Ice; (6) Glacial Morphology (7) General. Under 
the first heading, Dr. Brooks stressed the fundamental importance 
how much snow fell the Antarctic but considered the problem 
most intractable account the extreme difficulty distinguishing between 


and drifting snow, difficulty, added, which was formidable enough 
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even the British Isles exposed moorland areas. Mr. Gordon Manley 
wanted know, among other climatological questions, what bearing low pre. 
cipitation might have any high altitude ice-free areas the Antarctic 
whether thaws ever occurred there. Mr. Bonacina said that attention 
should given the origin antarctic snowfall and indicated the high pro. 
bability that much was connected with the passage frontal other 
movements Southern Ocean cyclones influencing the Antarctic 
The conditions should linked with Sir George Simpson’s 
causing intense local blizzards. Professor Hobbs’s sweeping theory that the 
fall Antarctica was practically all sublimated near the surface the 
the intensely cold air glacial anticyclone must largely fallacious indeed 
had lately been shown Dr. Matthes the corresponding case 
Greenland. Mr. Gerald Seligman indicated research the probable 
ship between the shapes snow-crystals and different meteorological con. 
ditions, and Mr. Bonacina added that every winter England noticed how 
often happened that particular snowfall would only yield single pattern 
crystal. 

Mr. Wordie and the Chairman drew attention under the second heading 
the work the British Graham Land Expedition Professor 
appropriately styled. was not all clear whether these glaciers excavated the 
rock platform which they rested. Professor Debenham thought that 
insufficient attention had yet been given the common Antarctic feature 
known the part coast-line glacier which afloat. 
considered that some respects this form should regarded inter- 
mediate between shelf-ice and true land-ice. Dr. Perutz said that several 
the subdivisions the second heading would have been better comprised under 
the designation glacier which the Glacier Physics Com- 
mittee particularly interested. was anxious, behalf the Committee, 
make plea for the thorough investigation one typical Antarctic glacier 
rather than for the more perfunctory examination several. The Committee, 
furthermore, was anxious the interests economy time and labour that 
certain aspects glacier study which had been covered the Jungfraujoch 
Research Party under Mr. Seligman should not duplicated unnecessarily. 
Low temperature, was stated, caused the Antarctic glaciers more deeply 
crevassed than the Alpine glaciers, fact which, Dr. Odell pointed out, 
was keeping with the extrusion theory flow. 

the discussion sea-ice under the fifth heading, Mr. Wordie referred 
the large number huge tabular icebergs which the early had 


drifted out the Weddell Sea. Why this had happened was but after 


seeing the effects this year the tidal wave Graham Land thought 
possible that catastrophe this character had led the formations the 
great tabular bergs. Hence one might expect further number broken 
the near future and drift out due course lower latitudes. 


The subject glacial morphology under the sixth head elicited brief but 


peculiarly interesting and attractive comments. Thus Mr. Lewis wanted 
attempts made trace, photograph, and map sequence forms ranging from 
nivation hollow glaciated cirque. Ice-rock contacts would repay examination 
wherever they occurred bearing the nature glacial erosion, and striations 
indicating extrusion flow should looked for areas glacier recession. Dr. 
Odell urged close examination the flanks mountains which rise above the 


ice sheets for evidence past submergence, and for evidence also former 


bergschrunds and other features existing glaciers. 


h- 
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ANEW FLIGHT THE NORTH POLE 


article recent issue the Proceedings the All-Union Geographical 
Society (78 (1946) 123-24), Karelin briefly describes flight the North 
Pole made early October 1945 aircraft the Arctic Institute Lenin- 
with the object making autumn ice observations the western sector 
the Russian Arctic. reported the for November—December 1945 
(vol. 106, 220), the Institute carried out systematic observations the ice 
the Polar Basin throughout the war and frequently made high latitude flights 


and 85° lat.; thus was possible plan the flight routine recon- 
for which special preparations were needed. The aircraft, twin- 
engined type land-plane (N.331), carried crew five, including 
Titlov, pilot and leader the expedition, Akkuratov, navigator, and 
Somov, hydrographic specialist the Arctic Institute. The outward flight 
Pole was made way Cape Kosisti (Khatanga Bay), Cape Chelyuskin, 
Cape Molotov the Severnaya Zemlya group; the return flight was 
Kotelny Island the Novosibirsk group (New Siberian Islands), and Chokur- 
near the mouth the Indigirka River. This was new route for flight 
the Pole, most previous Soviet expeditions having used Franz Josef Land for 
their base. The total distance covered was more than 4000 kilometres and the 
lasted somewhat over fifteen hours. 


The first half the flight was made favourable weather conditions, with 
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visibility miles either side the course. The Pole was reached 
October 1945, the end the short arctic day, six hours after leaving Cape 
Molotov. The weather deteriorated the return flight and fog belts were 
encountered, frequently reducing visibility The route took the aircraft 
over several large uncharted areas the Polar Basin and was estimated that 
the total uncharted area had been reduced about 30,000 square kilometres, 

Karelin remarks that the flight chiefly interest because one the few 
have reached the Pole winter time and the first these have made ice 
observations its main object. reports that these observations yielded valuable 
results, but finds space for details. the course the flight, the limits 
the ice various ages was plotted, including those the very old arctic 
ice. special interest Karelin, bearing upon his own observations north 
Franz Josef Land 1943, was the recording icebergs the north 
Severnaya Zemlya 83° 20’ and 85° 40’ lat. Previously had been supposed 
that icebergs did not penetrate far into the interior the Polar Basin. both 
cases the place origin the icebergs was calculated the east coast 
Novaya Zemlya. 

Titlov’s flight claimed the sixteenth expedition the history 
arctic exploration have reached the Pole and the eleventh have been carried 
out Soviet explorers. chronological list shows five flights the Pole 
have been made Soviet airmen May 1937, each involving one more 
landings the ice. The second these was the expedition May 1937 
which landed Ivan Papanin and his three companions the ice establish their 
Winter Drift Station. Later the same year, June, July, and August, three 
flights across the Pole were made course trans-arctic flights from Moscow 
the United States, the last which was lost without trace after reaching the 
Pole; two more flights across the Pole were made the search for the missing 
aircraft. The only other expedition have succeeded reaching the Pole before 
Titlov and since the ill-fated Italian airship expedition May 1928 was 
that Wing-Commander McKinley May 1945 the R.A.F. Lancaster 
Aries, which full accounts were published the for March-April 
1946 (vol. 107, pp. 81-128). 

INSTITUT GEOGRAPHIQUE NATIONAL 

The reorganization the French national cartographical service described 
report recently received the Library (‘Rapport sur 
Géographique National 1940 1942,’ Paris, 1945). Until 1940, the body 
responsible for the survey and mapping France was the Service Géographique 
which formed section the Ministry War. result the 
armistice, this organization was suppressed and reconstituted, without its 
specifically military functions, the Institut Géographique National, within the 
framework the Secrétariat d’Etat aux Communications. This civil organiza- 
tion, which has absorbed many the officers and technicians the former 
Service, now charged with the execution all work general interest the 
domains geodesy, topography, and cartography. The formerly independently 
organized Service Nivellement general now part the Institute. 
decree April 1942, the execution the new map France the scale 
1/50,000, the new triangulation the country, and the large-scale surveys, 
1/20,000 and 1/10,000, were treated matters urgency. Cadastral 
survey remains outside the province the Institute. 


GEOGRAPHY GERMANY 


committee for Geography has now been constituted, with one repre- 
sentative from each the four zones. Professor Credner Munich, who 
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charged with the reorganization the subject, represents the American zone, 
Professor Bobek, the French zone, Professor Troll, the British zone, and 
Professor Behrmann, the Russian zone and Berlin. The next step the 
reestablishment the ‘Verband der Hochschullehrer der Geographie,’ for the 
present zonal basis. Membership open all now the active teaching 
German Universities and high schools, including commercial, agri- 
cultural, forestry, and mining academies. proposed hold the first 
meeting this summer. 

Recent appointments University professorships geography include Pro- 
fessor Otto Jessen Professor Karl Troll (science faculty, Munich), 
Professor Fritz Klute (Mainz), Gottfried Pfeifer (economic geography, Ham- 
burg), and Professor Kurt Hassert (Leipzig). 

The university geographical institutes Erlangen, Heidelberg, 
and Marburg suffered war damage: those Freiburg, Frankfurt, 
and Giessen were destroyed, but portions their libraries were saved. 
Munich, the building was saved, but the library was lost. 

Permission resume their activities has been given the geographical 
societies Bremen, Hamburg, Hanover, Liibeck, and Munich. 


RAISED BEACHES AND TERRACES THE IRANIAN MAKRAN 
COAST 

Between November 1932 and April 1933 the writer accompanied Dr. 
Harrison geological reconnaissance zone miles deep the Makran 
coast between Jask and Gwatar, the work forming part the exploration pro- 
gramme the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. Dr. Harrison’s general account 
the area was published the Geographical for January 1941 (vol. 97, 
pp. 1-17). Although the actual coast itself was not everywhere systematically 
examined, our main interest being farther inland, the following notes and 
accompanying photographs made the writer during the expedition may 
interest students coastal movements. 

The main conclusion gained from observations the raised beaches 
and terraces that this coastal region has, comparatively recent times, been 
subjected series uplifts amounting maximum about 300 feet. The 
amount uplift has varied amount locally and the beaches are therefore due 
movements the land and not general change sea-level. 

The rocks the Makran coast consist clays and soft, poorly consolidated 
silts and sandstones late Tertiary age which are undergoing rapid erosion 
the rare but frequently torrential rainfalls the region. The coast between 
Gohort and Gwatar characterized series low plateaus, which Ras 
Maidani, Kuh-i-Puzim, Kuh-i-Bris, and Kuh-i-Gwatar are typical. These 
plateaus are capped raised beach deposits, mainly rust-coloured shelly sand- 
stone showing typical depositional dips, resting wave-cut platform carved 
out the clay silt the youngest rock series. The sandstone often very 
which owes its preservation, and usually between and 
feet thickness. The wave-cut platform excellently exposed Pasaband and 
west Pushak where the sandstone has been recently removed 
(Plate 1.) 

not possible give accurate heights the beaches because many 
them have slope due either original slope the sea floor warping 
and deposition during uplift. The heights given below have been determined 
aneroid, often without adequate control, and are only approximate. The 


general levels are 


250-300 feet.—Usually very conspicuous the coast (e.g. south Puzim 
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and Siah Kuh, near Bris and Pushak) and relics are found some distance 
inland (e.g. Sapt Kuh, Rudi, and Bris). The height this beach tends rige 
gradually inland, this being probably due most cases continuous deposition 
beach sand during uplift. (Plate 2.) 

100 developed between Puzim and Kunarak, Pushak and 
band. Where the higher beach deposit referred above developed, this beach 
always occurs the seaward side it. 

feet.—Well developed all along the coast, where appears responsible 
for most the lower parts the coastal plane, although this largely covered 
recent flood silt. Typical areas are between Puzim and Kunarak, and between 
Bris and Gwater. The Jask plateau part this beach. places sea shells 
lie scattered over the surface. 

Where the successive beaches rise series steps, each step represents the 
old cliff line the time formation the beach below it. Raised are 
exceptionally clear Puzim and Pushak and the top the beach 


GPSS Areas where beaches have been seen 
6, arrow indicates 
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running from Siah Kuh Bris. The latter forms feature parallel the present 
shore about 300 yards inland from present high water level; between the 
and the sea lie low dunes resting about feet rust-coloured shelly sand- 
stone underlain horizontal bedded clay derived from the underlying clay 
formation. (Plates and 4.) 

South Kunarak the raised beach sandstone rises gradually from about 
feet above sea-level the coast about 200 feet above sea-level mile inland, 
although few miles farther west the old cliffs between the beaches are readily 
apparent (Plate 6). South-east Mol the 200-foot beach slopes down about 
sea-level places, and the Bris plateau slopes gradually from 200 feet its 
north-west end 100 feet its south-east end. The Gwatar plateau slopes 
from 250 feet north Pasaband 100 feet and finally sea-level Gwatar 
village. obvious therefore that the very recent uplifting movements which 
have caused the beaches have been the form warpings. succession 
raised storm beaches south Gohort shows that these movements are still taking 
place. 

The watercourses the Makran coast, most which are dry, show 
nificent development terraces which are clearly closely related the beaches. 
These terraces, like the present watercourses, are graded, and they rise gradually 
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Wave-cut platform the 50-foot beach between Bris and remains 
higher beaches the distance 


Raised beaches near Kunarak: 250-foot beach left 
beach right distance; the plain part the 50-foot beach 


Old cliff line parallel with the present coast with the 50-foot beach between 
the sea: looking towards Bris from Siah Kuh 
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50-foot beach east Siah Kuh. The sandstone the raised beach rests 
clay and covered low dunes 


Terraces Gita Maidan, miles from the coast. Three terraces 
seen the far side the river course, the white strip the middle distance 


Raised beach near Kunarak. The beach slopes gradually from feet 


the coast about 150 feet inland 
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parallel with the thalweg the watercourses. The highest terraces 
usually about 250 feet above the stream beds. seems evident that every 
occurred the stream courses quickly cut back their headwater area about 
from the coast and then meandered laterally. The soft nature the bed 
and the torrential nature the drainage would facilitate this. (Plate 5.) 

Similar beaches those the Makran are known many places the 
Persian Gulf, particularly the islands. The writer has examined beaches 
300 feet Kharag Island and others between and 100 feet Qishm 
and the Bushire peninsula. FALcon 


WORK SOUTH AMERICAN PLACE-NAMES 

Several South American countries are showing sustained interest the pro- 
duction national gazetteers, keeping their gazetteers date. 
ascertain what gazetteers are available for South America has dis- 
unexpected state affairs, for more work has been done than 
generally appreciated but considerable part the result not easily accessible 

outside South America. the following notes (RGS) means that work under 
discussion the Society’s library, and (BM) that not the Society’s 
library but available the British Museum. Where place date publica- 
tion not quoted, has not been ascertained. 

ARGENTINA. The ‘Diccionario geografico Argentino’ (RGS) Francisco 
published Buenos Aires 1891, seems the only gazetteer 
available. 

the turn the century Bolivia was publishing gazetteer entitled 

‘Diccionario geografico Republica Bolivia,’ which only the following 

volumes are now traceable: (BM) ‘Departamento Paz,’ Manuel 

Ballivian and Eduardo Idiaquez (La Paz, 1890); (BM) ‘Departamento 

Cochabamba,’ Federico Blanco, with additions Aniceto Blanco and 

Aniceto Blanco (La Paz, 1904). The Sociedad Sucre made in- 

dependent contribution the project issuing ‘Diccionario del 

Departamento Chuquisaca’ (RGS) Sucre 1903. 

(1916-18) 213-25, Rio Janeiro, 1919 (RGS), reveals history extra- 

activity Brazil. Not only has there been interest national 

ever since the country gained its independence, but specialized 

gwetteers have also been produced, and some the constituent states (formerly 

provinces) have produced their own gazetteers. 

First appear after Brazil became free was the ‘Diccionario topographico 

Imperio Brazil,’ José Saturnino Costa Pereira, published Rio 


1834 (BM). Coelho mentions ‘Diccionario historico geo- 

gaphico,’ Manoel Costa Honorato, presumably for the whole Brazil, 

published 1868. And five octavo volumes the ‘Apontamentos para 

Diccionario geographico Alfredo Moreira Pinto were published 

Rio Janeiro 1887 and 1888 (BM), but they covered only the small 
Moreira Pinto’s work was issued, with supplement, three thick folio 
1899 (vol. letters and supplement). 

The reform the spelling Brazilian Portuguese, brought about the 
Government decree February 1938, rendered the old spelling 
imumerable Brazilian place-names obsolete. For their correct new spelling 
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now have refer such maps have been revised since 1938 (notably 
American Geographical Society’s ‘Map the Americas,’ 5,000,000, New 
York, 1942), and government publications which the new spelling now 
established. For the spelling well-known names now depend upon Annie 
d’Armand Marchant’s paper “‘Brazilian spelling and geographic names” 
American Union, (1943) 253-61, and Geog., (1943) 
while must await the publication the new national gazetteer Brazil, 
which the plan was approved the Diretério Central the Instituto 
Geografia Estatistica January 1939. said that this work 
appear seventeen volumes. 

‘Diccionario geographico das Minas Brazil,’ Francisco Ignacio 
Ferreira, was published Rio Janeiro 1885 (BM). And according the 
Brazilian Ministry Foreign Affairs, gazetteer the rivers the Amazonian 
system, ‘Potamografia Maranhense’ (sic) Pimenta Cunha, also exists. 
Brazilian state gazetteers the following have been published: 

Ceard. According Coelho Lisbéa ‘Diccionario topographico estatistico 
Thomaz Pompeu Souza Brasil was published Rio 
1861. 

Santo. Coelho refers ‘Diccionario historico, geographico 
estatistico Provincia Espirito Santo,’ Cezar Augusto Marques, pub- 
lished 1878. 

Cezar Augusto Marques issued his ‘Apontamentos para dic- 
cionario historico, geographico, topographico estatistico Provincia 
Maranhio’ (BM) 1864; and the gazetteer itself, his ‘Diccionario 

Pernambuco. Manoel Costa Honorato published ‘Diccionario topo- 
graphico, estatistico historico Provincia Pernambuco’ (BM) Recife 
1863. According Coelho two volumes ‘Diccionario 
were published 1906, but third volume, and the manuscripts, were 
lost when the Imprensa Nacional was destroyed fire. 

Rio Grande Sul. ‘Diccionario historico geographico Provincia 
Pedro Rio Grande Sul’ (BM), Domingos Araujo Silva, was 
published Rio Janeiro 1865. 

Santa Catarina. Coelho Lisbéa reports ‘Diccionario historico geographico 
Santa Catharina,’ José Boiteux, course publication before 1919. 

Paulo. Coelho refers ‘Diccionario historico, estatistico geo- 
graphico Paulo,’ Azevedo Marques, published 1872; and toa 
Almeida, published 1912. new gazetteer the state, which neither 
the previous publications mentioned, has recently come hand. 

This new ‘Dicionario geografico Estado Paulo’ (RGS), 
Cesar Bierrenbach Lima, appears Boletim No. Diretorio Regional 
grafia Estado Paulo, 1943, and spontaneous contribution from the 
state Paulo the projected national gazetteer Brazil. the 
Brazilian gazetteer the new orthography. typography and layout 
resembles Moreira Pinto’s ‘Apontamentos para diccionario geographico 
Brazil’ 1887-88. contains about nine thousand names inhabited places 
and natural and cultural geographical features, clearly printed large type, 
and carries small folding map the river basins and another the 
strative subdivisions (comarcas and municipios) the state. Under the names 
the comarcas, particulars their subdivision and the status their 
strative units are given. Under those the municipios more detailed 
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tion concerning area, boundaries, centres population, roads, railways, and 
streams, given. Points and features are localized with degrees precision 
corresponding their importance. Latitude and longitude are given for the 
centres municipios and for some lighthouses. Minor centres are referred 
direction and distance, though many instances only distance, prominent 
centres. general, subordinate place can located approximately turning 
the map administrative subdivisions, but reference least the 1/M 
sheets often necessary for certainty identification. The gazetteer never- 
theless invaluable aid the study the state Paulo. 

Solano Asta-Buruaga Cienfuegos (RGS), first published New York 
1867, went into second edition Santiago Chile 1899. new ‘Dic- 
cionario Chile,’ Luis Riso Patron (RGS), was published 
Santiago 1924. Coelho Lisbéa mentions ‘Diccionario geografico postal 
Republica Chili’ (sic), Fermino Fuentes, published 1899. 

plan for national gazetteer Colombia has been under dis- 
cussion for some years past, and instructions for the collection information 
the required form were issued before the war (B. Geog. Colombia, (2) 
(1938) 227-29). 

Carlos Cisneros’ pamphlet “‘Diccionario distrital del (Lima, 
1910; RGS), which evidently formed section called politico 
geografico del 1909” much larger work, merely list the political 
divisions and subdivisions the country. And Claudio Osambelo’s paper 
“Diccionario oriental del (B. Geog. Lima, (1898) 81-104; RGS), 
although alludes gazetteer which had mind, more than 
few notes the kind information required. Coelho mentions 
“Diccionario Politico Geographico del (sic), but without further 
particulars. 

Urucuay. The ‘Diccionario del Uruguay,’ Orestes 
(RGS), published Monte Video 1912, seems complete the list South 
American gazetteers. 

106 (1945) 162-63), John Wesley Coulter’s gazetteer the Territory 
Hawaii’ (Univ. Publns. 11, 1935) was overlooked. 
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Brigadier Winterbotham was the son Canon Winterbotham. spent the 
early years his life Scotland, was educated Fettes, and passed into the 
Royal Military Academy Woolwich 1895, obtaining commission the 
RE. 1897. served the South African War 1899-1900 and was 
invalided home, and afterwards spent three years duty St. Helena. 

first came into touch with geographical matters when, 1908, was 
command the small Colonial Survey Section which was carrying 
out the topographical survey, the scale 125,000, the Orange Free 
State. took over from Captain Jackson and both these officers deserve 
for the efficiency and economy with which the survey was conducted. 
The area covered was little over 50,000 square miles, and the cost came 
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under eight shillings square mile. This work brought him into notice man 
energy and ability; the survey was completed 1911. 

was then posted the Ordnance Survey and placed charge the 
Trigonometrical Division. Whilst thus employed wrote ‘An investigation 
into the accuracy the principal triangulation the United paper 
describing the test measurements near Lossiemouth and giving useful account 
the various standard bars and the inter-agreement the different bases; 
the chief result was show that the old work probably correct within 
about inch mile. 

But was the First World War that rendered the most important 
service the country his work the application survey the deter- 
mination distances for use the artillery. was largely due 
botham that the system artillery survey was introduced and that sound 
ranging became practical device. Owing these developments, and also 
the need for maps the Western Front greater accuracy and larger scales, 
the whole survey organization, which was under the control Colonel 
Jack, grew out all recognition—from one officer and two three 
some thousands all ranks. The Council this Society was impressed 
the importance this work geographical character and awarded Winter- 
botham the Victoria Medal 1920. 

1922 became the head the Geographical Section the General 
Staff. Whilst this very interesting post suggested the founding that 
admirable technical journal The Empire Survey Review. 1930 was 
appointed Director-General the Ordnance Survey. was the day small 
things; the axe” had much reduced the Survey and eventually 
became impossible cope with the steadily increasing arrears revision. 
spite Winterbotham’s efforts the maps became more and more out date; 
the blame may divided between the Geddes Committee and the higher 
authorities. Whilst Director, took leading part the introduction that 
valuable simplification, the single orthomorphic projection for all the national 
maps. retired 1935. 

After retirement became the General Secretary the International Union 
for Geodesy and Geophysics. 1936 wrote the admirably clear and simple 
key maps,’ ending with the characteristic sentence, great fun 
all 

Winterbotham was elected fellow the Society 1912. served the 
Council from 1923 1929 and again 1930-31. 

1909 married the daughter Mr. Stocking, Barnet, who survives 
him with one son and two daughters. died December 1946, aged 
sixty-eight. 


PROFESSOR LYDE 


Professor Lionel William Lyde, who died January 1947 his eighty- 
fourth year, was one the small band pioneers who laid the firm foundations 
the modern University teaching geography. Like his fellow-pioneers 
came into the subject through natural interest. His training Sedbergh and 
Queen’s College, Oxford, having been classical and historical studies, was 
his early appreciation the importance the geographical environment the 
events classical history which led him scientific study man’s 
ment and resulted his first book, ‘An introduction ancient history’ (1899), 
published when was English master the Merchiston School, Edinburgh. 

Mackinder, Chisholm, Herbertson, Mill, and others the geographical 
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pioneers have each contributed their own way: Lyde’s particular contribution 


through his simple school text-books. The influence the text-book, 


shaping does the mental viewpoint far larger number than can ever 
reached the word spoken the lecture room, seldom fully appreciated. 
the Earth’ (1895), ‘Man and his markets’ (1896), followed ‘Man 
many lands’ and several other text-books, undoubtedly exercised enormous 
influence the school teaching geography, and Lyde was still compara- 
tively young man when his publishers gave small dinner mark the sale 
two million copies his books. 

Appointed headmaster the Bolton Grammar School the age thirty-six, 


became Professor Geography University College, London, four years 


1903, the days when colleges could appoint professors purely 


salaries. For many years his students were able read for diplomas 


but with the help Hinks, Dickson, and others, the University 
London instituted Honours Degree and was Lyde who trained the 


sven students who were the entrants the first examination 1921. 


was inspiring teacher and exercised great influence over his students, 


whether not they agreed with him his marked likes and dislikes people, 
ideas, and their work. had something the historian’s worship 
sources and amassed immense collection cuttings from 
the most varied sources, carefully docketed and filed and rendered available 


his home for those senior students who were privileged spend weekend 


before their final examination. Perhaps his greatest fault was that did 


not sufficiently sort the grain from the chaff the material used and one can 
trace his major works, “The continent Asia’ and “The continent Europe,’ 


the way which was sometimes influenced unduly ideas and theories 
insufficiently grounded fact. 


had deep appreciation oriental scholarship, particularly Chinese, and 


itwas principally this which influenced his search for underlying philosophy 
geography. His last important geographical work, ‘Peninsular Europe,’ was 


mattempt trace the influence peninsularity the historical geography 
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his retirement from University College 1928 returned his earlier 


love, the classics, and published number later works. 


PROFESSOR PERCY ROXBY 
Percy Maude Roxby was the son the Rev. Roxby, rector Buckden, 


full English history historic region. This, and his descent from 


Maudes and Roxbys, gave Roxby the geographer deep love the English 
scene. Educated Bromsgrove School, gained open scholarship 
Christchurch, Oxford, and obtained first-class degree the history schools 
next studied under Herbertson, who that time was beginning his 


work for the development geography interpretative, philosophical 


feld study concerning man earth. Herbertson’s appreciation Roxby 
was signally shown when, 1904, the University Liverpool wished start 
teaching with special reference economics expounded 
Gonner, whose interest rural life was fruitful. Roxby went Liverpool 
tnd few years became the head new department geography. gave 
Liverpool, city and university, the same fervent loyalty and unstinted work 
that would gladly have given rural England had there been opportunity 
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his was mind that could seize the genius loci and, even more, could expound 
vital fashion. Few university teachers have equalled him capacity under. 
stand both the industrial-commercial and the rural-agricultural elements 
English life. 

1912 was awarded Albert Kahn fellowship which took him abroad 
many places, most notably the U.S.A., India, and China. His attachment 
the East became ruling emotion for many years. admired Chinese art and 
appreciated Chinese philosophical thought, but was especially the lives and 
personalities Chinese folk that attracted him. would speak their 
patience, their courtesy, their humour, their objectivity; and his department 
Liverpool became resort Chinese students. subsequent years paid 
several further visits China, the last terminating with his recent death during 
three-year mission undertook 1945 the request the British 

The social and intellectual activities Roxby’s department Liverpool 
picturesquely interwoven. The city and the surrounding districts made heavy 
demands his time and strength for lectures and discussions. was said that 
his one disability was his hesitation refuse request, and this often added 
the tax upon his strength which his very tall frame already made serious. His 
students have gone out teachers several British Universities, well 
the universities China and Egypt. the latter country gave much 
attention and effort, holding temporary professorship there during period 
leave from Liverpool. The care foreign students Liverpool was him 
matter keen solicitude, and all possible ways for international 
goodwill based understanding and determined faith human nature that 
not even two world wars could destroy. 

Roxby was elected fellow this Society 1908. presided over the 
Geographical Section the British Association for the Advancement Science 
1930. found time help the Geographical Association, its Associate- 
Editor for several years, lecturer many its branches, the pivot 
important branch Liverpool, and Association President 1933-34. 

His interest publication was relatively secondary, though gave articles 
matters connected with China and with East Anglia. The Admiralty Intelli- 
gence Handbook China known have been considerable measure his 
work and must hope may soon made more generally accessible. 

Forty years devotion Liverpool drew him the affection many both 
inside and outside his department. Yet was characteristic him that, when 
was contemplating retirement, Mrs. Roxby and should have fixed upon 
Buckden their future home; the rural tradition was vital throughout. Then 
came what considered call China, and Buckden plans were postponed 
and, has turned out, were not realized. His friends had hoped 
would have years peace the English countryside and many opportunities 
instruct British statesmen concerning the rehabilitation China. Events have 
worked out differently and has died China the midst his work. 


REAR-ADMIRAL SIR EDWARD INGLEFIELD, 


Admiral Sir Edward Inglefield, who died July 1946, was the youngest son 
Sir Edward Inglefield, commander the Arctic expedition 1853. 
entered the Royal Navy 1875 and served many stations, taking part the 
Gordon Relief Expedition 1884-85. 1893 was appointed 
Victoria, but was out the ship hospital when she sank with heavy loss 
life after being collision with the Camperdown. From 1901 1904 served 
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Assistant Director Naval Intelligence. After further duty sea, retired 
from the Navy and was appointed Secretary Lloyd’s 1906. During the 
First World War, this was position great importance, the channel between 
the Admiralty and the Mercantile Marine for the routing and control vessels 
throughout the world. For his war-time service Inglefield was made 
During the Second World War, despite his age, did good work 
running his son’s factory which turned out thousands precision parts for the 
Services. Inglefield joined the Society 1909, and was member Council 
from 1923 1925. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
CONTEMPORARY EUSTATIC RISE SEA-LEVEL? 


Professor interesting paper “Researches ice and snow, 
(Geogr. 107 (1946) 11-28) provided valuable support scattered 
which have been gradually emerging recent years, indicating that the 
Arctic regions Norway, Spitsbergen, and Greenland the glaciers have been 
receding since the last century and that there must some almost revolutionary 
climate progress. Further support was provided Dr. 
Matthes his discussion this paper (Geogr. Rev. (1947) 154) when 
mentioned reports from the Southern Hemisphere and even equatorial areas. 

Ihave recently been studying Recent eustatic levels along the West Australian 
coast, and particular should like verify the suggestion Dr. Curt 
Teichert (Proc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W. (1947) 193) that the Abrolhos Islands 
the sea-level appears now slightly rising. Since the mid-Recent “‘climatic 
few thousand years ago, with which tentatively correlating 
the well-developed 10-foot bench found all along this very stable coastline, 
there have been two intermediate stands, feet and feet above our 
present low-water springs. Similar figures were obtained Kuenen the 
Indies (Snellius Expedition, 1933). Evidence from the dead coral the 
Abrolhos (Fairbridge, Proc. Roy. Soc. West Aust., now the press) suggests 
that the penultimate stage has been gradual emergence from 2-3 feet above 
inches below the present low-water springs. And now, possibly during 
the last century only, there seems very slight rise sea-level, suggested 
the increased erosion beach ridges and stimulated growth coral 
the surface the reef flats. 

suggestion make present regards the precise dating these 
very Recent eustatic levels, but since more than likely that they are con- 
tolled the effects solar radiation causing ice melt the polar and 
regions, there seems good possibility dating them against 
such observable time-markers are found the Arctic and Temperate regions, 
the realms glaciology and pollen analysis. not without 
interest that, the basis world-wide analyses tidal data supplied the 
Association Océanographie, Gutenberg (Bull. Geol. Soc. Amer. (1941) 721- 
concluded that mean sea-level was present rising the surprising rate 
April 1947. 
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MEETINGS: SESSION 1946-47 


Ninth Meeting, January 1947. The President the Chair 

Paper: Geographical science education. Professor Wooldridge 
Tenth Meeting, January 1947. The President the Chair 

Elections: William Allsup; Mrs. Muriel Lovenda Baker; Ewart 
Harold Chillingworth Brookfield, John Bairstow Carson; Donald Carter; 
Cooper, Reginald Thomas Cornish; Brinsley Davies Edwards; Miss 
Lilias Mary Evans, B.sc.; Richard Franklin, Alan Bransby Horne, 
B.sc.; Ralph Illingworth; Leslie James; Reginald Jeffryes; Miss Margaret 
Johnson; Lieut. Jones, Mlle. Ella Maillart; The Lady Monson; 
Lieut.-Colonel Neave-Hill; Frank Needler; D’Arcy Pearce; 
Lieut.-Colonel Phillips; Stanley William Priest; Brian Frank Raynes; 
Rev. Arthur Reginald Rhys-Pryce, M.A., L.TH.; Harry Moore Rowe; 


Colonel Clement Richard Satterthwaite, Lieutenant George Cecil Losh 


Saul, R.N.R. (ret.); Lieutenant Sharp, Kenneth Holland 
Albert Edward William Allan Dyer Walford Teale; 
Shripad Matutirao Thigale, LL.B.; Major Harry Thorpe, 
Maurice Weightman, Sydney Renoden Wycherley 

Paper: Wartime explorations central Borneo. Harrisson 
Eleventh Meeting, January 1947 


Films: India, north and south. Kodachrome films with commentary Mr. 


Graham Woodmansterne 


Twelfth Meeting, January 1947. Professor Fleure the Chair 


Paper: Ashanti social survey. Mr. Steel, Dr. Fortes, and 
Miss Ady 


Thirteenth Meeting, January 1947 


Films: Mediterranean shores. Kodachrome films with commentary Mr. 
Newens 


Fourteenth Meeting, February 1947. The President the Chair 
Elections: Major John Adlard, Leslie Charlesworth Baalham Major 


Thomas Peter Bagge; Henry Cruddace Brabban; Wing-Commander 


Edward Miss Dora Lilian Button; The Hon. Anthony Chaplin Stephen 
Chaplin; Nicholas James Collis-Bird; Alfred Curry, M.B.E., 
Dale, Miss Mary Denham; Lieut.-Colonel Downward; Captain 
Nicholas Raven Fallon; John Trevor Fielding, Gilbert Townley 
Miss Margaret Jane Gillespie, M.a.; Miss Ada Godson; Miss Sheila 
Gray; Professor Gregory; Miss Mary Doreen Haworth, B.a.; Lieut- 
Commander Thomas Norman Heap, R.N.R. (ret.); Lieutenant Colin 
Harold Humby, Karthigesapillai Kularatnam, Francis Edward 
Loughton, B.sc.; Mrs. Lucy Anna Fletcher Luther; John Forster Millard; 
David Charles Money, David Edward Morgan, Peter David Mul- 
grew; Robert Perry; Alwyn Rudolf Robbins, George Walter Surtees 
Robinson; Alfred Maurice Southon; Miss Jean Frances Taylor; Walter Henry 
Thompson; Tiratsco, B.sc., William Welsford 


Paper: Surveying the Canadian north. Mr. Tom Manning 
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Fifteenth Meeting, February 1947 


Films: flight. Kodachrome films with commentary Mr. 
William Courtenay 


Sixteenth Meeting, February 1947. Professor Austin Miller the Chair 
Paper: Climate and weather modern Naval warfare. Commander 

Burgess, R.N. 

Seventeenth Meeting, February 1947 


Films: Afghan nomads. Kodachrome films with commentary Ella 
Maillart 
Meeting, March 1947. The President the Chair 

Elections: Enayet Ahmad, Alban Ali; Albert Ephraim Bloor; Miss Anna 
Eveline Booth; Denison Saumarez Brock; Robert Claud Burton, Wing- 
Commander Campbell-Voullaire, p.F.c.; Walter Carter; Charles Joseph 
Chislett; Eric Edmund Raitt Church, Laurence Clark; Lieut.- 
Commander Frederick John Stevens Crawford, Major Guy Alex 
Dean; William Deans; Thomas Walter Erskine; Major Gerald Fink; 
Harold Ivan Fisher, R.N.R.; Mrs. Evelyn Murray 
George William Foyle; Lieut.-Colonel Paul Elford Garbutt; Charles 
George Athelstan Hall; Wing-Commander Harrington; Mrs. Ethel 
Hildyard; Miss Mary Wentworth Kelly; Dr. Josef Kunsky; Harold Charles 
Lanyon; George Christopher Thomas Locke; Laurence John Mansell, 
Mrs. Edith Mary Mercer; Mrs. Buiapaui Mukherjee; Paul Mulliner; Ebbe 
Munck, c.B.E.; Lieut.-Colonel Cyril George Nicholls; Cyril Thomas Potter; 
Divine Adibueh Puplampu; Dr. Charles Frederick Ross; Critchley Salmon- 


Dharmendra Bramhachari Shastri, M.A., PH.D.; Arthur Douglas Brunel 


Side; Samuel Thorne; Lieut.-Colonel Leslie Malapert Thuillier; Alan John 
Villiers; Leighton Melson Wingate, A.M.1.C.E. 


Paper: Tristan Cunha. Dr. Erling Christophersen 


SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING, March 1947. The President, the Rt. 


Hon. Lord Rennell Rodd, the Chair 


The necessary quorum having been declared present, the opened 
the Meeting explaining that had been called consider certain changes 
the Bye-laws proposed the Council meet present conditions and cover 


the terms the proposed Associate Membership. The first these changes, 
that the words Treasurer” and and Secretary” sub- 


stituted for and wherever they appeared, was purely 
formal amendment. Lord Catto, Governor the Bank England, was fact 


Treasurer that gave his services freely the Society, and 
was his wish well that the Council that the change should made. Mr. 
appointment Director and Secretary conformed with the recom- 


mendations Committee which met before the war, and was intended give 
designation which fitted his responsibilities and which would better 
abroad. 

Other formal amendments were needed ratify the recent practice exhibit- 
ing the names newly elected Fellows the next Ordinary Meeting after their 
tection instead announcing them the Meeting. 

Yet another formal amendment concerned the auditing the 
The auditors were agreed that audit the accounts monthly was 
unecessary, and accordingly was proposed audit them quarterly. 

amendments concerned the terms Fellowship. Chief among 
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these were the proposals that the Compounding Fee raised from 
and that the age limit below which Fellows might elected specially 
able terms should raised from twenty-three twenty-five years. 
other amendments have been incorporated the terms Fellowship set 
the inside back cover this 

The AND SECRETARY then read the Bye-laws with the 
amendments which were approved show hands. 

The then asked Fellows read carefully the terms the 
Associate Membership, and invited comment. 

reply question from Dr. the PRESIDENT said 
Council had considered the position ex-service students University 
were excluded from Associate Membership their age, but had decided 
would not possible make distinction their favour. Acting 
proposed amend clause covering the terms which Associate 
might borrow books from the Library, limit the number 
borrowed one time and secure their return within one week required 
Fellow. 

The terms Associate Membership were then approved show 
(The terms are summarized the inside back cover this 

closing the Meeting, the thanked Fellows for their 
and expressed the hope that the new and revised Bye-laws would 
increased membership and interest the Society. 


Nineteenth Meeting, March 1947. Professor Dudley Stamp the 
Paper: Irish agriculture. Mr. Freeman 
Twentieth Meeting, March 1947 


Film: The conquest the North West Passage. Sound film with 
Twenty-first Meeting, March 1947. The President the Chair 

Elections: Leonard Stanley Andrews, D.F.c.; Major Patrick 
George Barnes; Miss Gwendolyn June Elaine Berry; Eric Reeves 
Professor Herbert Oliver Brayer, A.B., M.A., PH.D.; Robert Brooks; 
Harland Burden, Charles Burt; Dr. Erling Christophersen; 
Officer Joseph Croston, Gilbert Francis Alured Denne; Mrs. 
Duncan; Basil John Seaward Edmond; Kenneth Herbert 
Gwyther; Thomas Herdman; Thomas Smith Hudson; Roland 
Anthony Kersting; Eigil Knuth; Laurens Matthys Kriel; Kenneth 
Lindsey; The Rt. Hon. Malcolm Macdonald, Norman 
Hunt; Meiklejohn, B.sc.; Norman Leslie Milbank; Miss 
Katharine Morris; Miss Betty Read, Denis Paul Rendall; 
Richey; Gustave Robert Rogers; William Gordon Smith, Miss 
May Tovey; Oliver Scott Turner, Caryll Hugh Leigh von Sturmer, 
James Waddington; The Rev. William MacLean Watson; 
O.B.E., D.F.C. 


Paper: Australia’s frontier province. the Hon. Abbott 


Published 1947 


